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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Thb want of a system of rhetoric, upon a^<m^ 
else plan, and at an easy price, will, it is pre- 
sumed, render this little volume acceptable to the 
public. To collect knowledge, which is scattered 
over Hi wide extent, into a small compass^ if it 
lias not the merit of originality, has at least the 
advantage of being useful. Many, who are ter- 
rified at the idea of travelling over a ponderous 
volume in search of information, will yet set out 
on a short journey in pursuit of science with ala- 
crity and profit Those for whom thd following 
essays are principally intended, will derive pe- 
culiar benefit firom the brevity with which they 
are conveyed, l^o yovth^ whii ^o engaged in 
the rudiments of l%ftrniiJg;'' whos^ tiijie.and at- 
tention must be occupi^ b^ dr ^ari^ty of subjects; 
every branch of science feliouli[3,,l:^.jrendered as 
concise as possible "^Aimiiih^. a^tenjtijm is not 
fatigued, nor the nls2iic«y ov.erloaiW.V 



4 ADTERTISSMBNT. 

That a knowledge of rhetoric forms a veiy 
material part of the education of a polite scholar, 
must be universally allowed. Any attempt, there- 
fore, however imperfect, to make so useful an art 
more generally known, has claim to that praise 
which is the reward of good intention. With 
this the editor will be suf&ciently satisfied ; since 
being serviceable to others is the most agreeable 
ilethod of becoming contented with ourselves. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



A p&opsR acquaintance widi the drcle of 
liberal artd k requisite ta the etudy of rhetoric 
and belief lettrea. To tuiead the kaowledg[e of 
them must be the first care of those vfiho wish 
either to write with reputatioii, or so to express 
themselves in public, as to command attentloB. 
, Aoiong the ancients it was an essential prindple, 
that the orator ought to be courersant in every 
department i^ kammg. No art indeed can be 
contrived which can stamp merit on a oomponi- 
tion, rich or spiendid in expression, but barren or 
erroneous in sentiment Oratory, it is true, has 
often been disgraced by attempts to estabhsh a 
fiUse criterion of its value. Writers have endea- 
voured to supply want of matter by graces of 
composition; aii4 courted the temporary ap* 
plause of the ignorant, instead of the las^baig ap- 
probation of the discerning. But such inqxtstm 
must be short and transitory. The body and 
substance of any. vahjaUe composition must be 
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fonned of knowledge aiid sciencef. — ^Rhetoric 
completes the structure, and adds the polish; 
but firm and solid bodies only are able to re- 
ceiire it 

Among the learned it has long been a con-^ . 
tested, and remains still an unde^^ided qiuestion, 
tvrhether nature or art contributes n>dst toward 
exceUence in writing and disi^ourse. Various 
may be the opinions with respect to' the manner 
in wluch art .can most effectually furnish aid for 
such a purpose; and it were presumption to 
assert, that rhetorical rules, how just soever, Bte 
sufficient to form an orator. Private application 
and study, supposing natural genius to be favoura- 
ble, are certainly superior to any systen^ of pub- 
lic instruction. But though rules and instruc- 
tions cannot effect every thing whidi is reqmsite, 
they may be of considerable use. If they cannot 
inspire /genius, they can give it direction and as- 
sistance. If they cannot make barrenness frui>> 
ful, they can correct redundancy. They present 
proper models for imitation ; they point out the 
principal beauties which ought to be studied, and 
the chief &ult8 which ought to be avoided ; and. 
consequently tend to enlighten taste, and to con- 
duct genius from unnatural deviations into its 
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proper chamiGl. Though they are incapable of 
producing great excellences, they may at least 
serve to prevent considerable mistakes. 

In the education of youth, no object has ap- 
peared more important to wise men in every age, 
than to excite m them an early relish for the 
entertainments of taste. From these, to the dis- 
charge of the higher and more important duties 
of life, the transition is natural and easy. Of 
those minds which have this elegant and liberal 
turn, the most pleasing hopes may be entertain- 
ed. On the contrary, entire insensibility to elo- 
quence, poetry, or any of the fine arts, may justly 
be considered as a bad symptom in youth ; and 
supposes them inclined to low . gratifications, or 
capable of being engaged only in the common 
pursuits of life. 

Improvement of taste seems to be more or less 
connected with every good and virtuous disposi- 
tion. By giving frequent exercise to the tender 
and humane passions, a cultivated taste increases 
sensibility; yet, at the same time, it tends to 
soften the more violent and angry emotions. 

Ingenuas didicisae fideltter aTte» 
J^moUU morea, nee ainit esse feros. 
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TbBts poliA'd uli hsfe homanizedl manlrind, 
Softon'd the zodi} tad otbii'd Ae boiitaioQp nnndL 



Poetry, eloquence, and history, continually 
exhibit to otir view tliose elevated sentiments and 
lugh examples, which tend to nourish in our 
minds public spirit, love of glory, contempt of 
external fortune, and admiration of every thing' 
truly great, noble, and illustrious. 
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TASTE. 

f T^KTE is " the power of receiving pleasure or pain v 
vom the .beauties or deformities of nature and of art." ) 
/^ It is a faculty common in some degree to all men. S 
^ ThroQshthe circle of human nature, nothing is more 
general, than the relish of beantv of one kind or other ; 
if what is orderly, pi-oportioned, grand, harmonious, 
aew, or sprightly. JVor does there prevail lesff gene- 
rally , a disreikh of whatev^ is gross, disproportioned, 
disorderly, and discordant.(^ In children the rudime: ' 
<iif taste ai)pear very early in a thousand instances; __ 
their partiality for regular bodies, their fbndnesrlor 
pictures and statues, and their warm attachment to 
Whatever is new or astonishing/ The most stupid 
peasants receive pleasure from taWand ballads, and 
are delighted with the beautiful appearances of na- 
ture in the earth smd heavens. X^ven in the deserts 
of America, where human nattim appears in its most 
uncultivated state, the savages have their ornaments 
of dress, their war and theirdeath songs, their ha- 
rangues and their orators.^ (The principes of taste 
must therefore be deeply fouimed in the human mind. 
To have some discernment of beautjf is no less essen- 
tial to man, than to possess tiie attributes of speech 
and reason. 

Though lao human being <;an be entirel;^ devoid of 
this &Aulty, yet it is poss^sed in very different de- 
grees. [In some men only faint glimmerings of taste 
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14' Taste. 

are visible; the beauties which they relish are of ther n 
coarsest kitid ; and of these the)^ have only a weak 
and confused impression ; while in others, taste rises 
to an acute discemmentl and a Uvely enjojrment of 
the most refined beauties.^ 

This inequality of tas^amonff men is to be asciir 
bed undoubtedly m par^to the difierent frame of thdr 
natures; to nicer orga^, and more delicate intemaf 
powers, with which some are endued beyond other»;. 
yet it is owin^ still more to culture and educations 
Taste is certamly one of the most improvable facuH 
ties of our nature.)(We may easily be convinced of 
the truth of this assfertion, by only reflecting on that 
immense superiority which education and unprove- 
ment give to civilized, above barbarous nations^ in 
refinement of taste ; and on the advantage, wjj&ch 
they give in the same nation to those who nave stu- 
died me Uberal arts, above the rude and illiterate vul- , 
car. V 

{ Reason and good sense nave so extensive an inilu^ 
^ence on all the operations and decisions of taste, that 
a completely good taste may well be considered, as a 
power^^mpounded of natural se^inbihty to beauty*^ 
and of nnproved understandingJ(To be Satisfied oT"^ 
this, we may observfe, that the greater part of the pro- 
ductionp of genius are no other than imitations ol 
nature^, jepresentsitions of the character^, actions, or 
mann^ oi men.] Now the pleasure we experience 
from such imitations or representations, is founded on 
mere taste ; but to judge whether they be properfer 
executed belongs to the understanding, which com* 
jpares the copy with the original. 
( In reading, for instance, the iEneid of Virgil, & 
Vgreat part of our pleasure arises from the proper con- 
duct of the plan, or storv ; froija aD the parts being^ 
joined together with probability and due connexion ; 
from the adoption of the characters from nature, the 
correspondence of the sentiments. ta>the characters, 
and of the style to the sentimentsJ The pleasure 
which is derived from a poem so tmducted. is felt 
or enjoyed by taste, as an internal sense ; but ^the 
discovery of uiis conduct in the poem is owing to rea- 
son ; and the more reason enables us to discover each 
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f piopriety in the conduct, the greater will be our plea- 
scure. 

The constituents of taste, when brought to its most 
, perfect state» arc two, delicacy vand correctness. 
/ Delicacy of taste refers principally to the perfection 
v^ of that natural sensibility, on which taste is founded. 
( It implies those finer organs or powers, which enar / 
^ ble us to discover beauties that are concealed from a 
. vul§^r eye J It is judged of b^ the same marks, that we 
employ in judging of the deiicac}^ of an external sense. 
As the goodness of the palate is not tried by strong 
fiavours, out by a mixture of ingredients, where, not- 
withstanding the confusion, we remain sensible of 
each 'j 00 dehcacy of internal taste appears, by a quick 
and hvely sensibility to its finest, most compounded, or 
/ most latent objects. 

/ Correctness of taste respects the improvement this 
V faculty recjei ves through its connexion with the under- 
standine. j A man of correct taste is one, who is never 
' imposed on by counterfeit beauties ; who carries al- 
ways in his own mind, tiiat standard of good sense, 
which he employs in judging of every thing. He esti- 
mates, with propriety, the rdati ve merit of the several 
beauties, which ne meets in any work of genius ; refers 
them to their proper classes ; assigns the principles, as 
far as they can be traced, whence their power or pleas- 
ing is denved ^ and is pleased himself precisely in that 
degree, in which he ought, and no more. 

Taste is certainly not an arbitrary principle.\which 
is subject to the fancy of every individual, ancr which 
admits no criterion for determimng, whether it be true 
or false. Its foundation is the same in every human 
mind.f It is built' upon sentiments and perceptions, 
whichVare inseparable from our nature ; and which 
generally operate with the same imiformity as our 
other intellectual principles. NWhen these sentiments 
are perverted by ignorance or prejudice, they may be 
rectified by reason. Their sound and natural state is 
finally determined by comparing Ihem with the gene- 
ral taste of mankind. Let men declaim as much as 
they please, concerning the caprice and uncertainty 
of taste -f it is found by experience, that there are beau- 
ties, which, if displayed in a proper light, have power 
to command lasting and universal admiration. In 
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every composition, what interests the ima^inatioo, 
and touches the heart, gives pleasure to all a^et and 
nations. There is a certain string, which being pro- 
perly struck, the human heart is so made as to'accofd 
to it 

Hence the universal testimony, which the most ikn- 
proved nations of the earth, through a long series of 
ages, have concurred to bestow on some few works of 
genius ; such as the Iliad of Homer, and the JEoeid 
of Virgil. Hence the authority which such works- 
have obtained, as standards of poetical composition; 
since by them we are enabled to collect what the sens& 
of mankind is. with respect to those beauties, which 
give them the highest pleasure, and which^ therefore, 
poetry ought to exhibit Authority or prejudice may 
m one age or country, give a short>livea reputation ta 
an indi&rent poet, or a bad artist ; but when ibreieii- 
ere, or posterity examine his works, his faults are dis- 
covered, and the genuine tasteof human nature is seen. 
Time overthrows the illusions of opinion, but esta- 
blishes the decisions of nature. 

WhatiBTAsraT 

Is it a foculty common to all 7 

How do the rudimenta of taste appear in children 1 

How in peasanta ? 

How in savages 1 

What is inferred from this 7 

How does taste appear in different individuals f 

What is the cause of this inequality ? 

Is taste an improvable &culty 7 

How may we be convinced of this 7 

Of what 18 a completely fl;ood taste compounded 7 

How maV we be satisneaof this 7 

How is this illustrated in reading the iEneid of Virgil? 

What are the constituents of taste 7 

What is said of ddteaey of taste 7 
^. What of comec^neM of taste 7 
'" Is taste an aibitrary principle 7 

Upon what is it bum 7 

What has been found by experience with reqpect to taste 7 

Are the Oiad and iSnekl standards of poetioil composition? 
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Critieiim, 17 

aBmCISM.— GENIUa-PLEASURES OF TASTE. 
SUBUMITir IN OBJECTS. 

Tbcb criticism is the apuiication of taste and of 
ffood sense, to the several fine arts, ha dmga is to 
distinguish wiiat is beautiful, and what is fault7i in 
every performance. From particular instances, it a»- 
eends to i^eneral principles ; and gradually forms rules 
or conclusions concermng the several kinds of beauty 
in works of genius. 

Criticism is an art, founded entirely on experience: 
on the observation of such beauties as nave been found 
to please mankind most generally. sFor example, 
Aristotle's rules concerning the unity of actk>n in am- 
matic and epic composition, were not first discovered 
by logical reasoning, and then applied to poetry ; but 
tney were reduced from the practice of Homer and 
S(H>hocle8. They were founded upon observing the 
superior pleasure which we derive from the reuition 
of an action, which is one and entire, beyond what 
tve receive from the relation of scattered and uncon- 
nected facts. 

A superior genius, indeed, will of himself, unin- 
structecl, compose in such manner, as is agreeiable to 
tbe most important rules of criticism ; for as these rules 
are founded in nature, nature will frequently suggest 
them in practice. Homer was acquainted with ncr 
fijrstem of the art of poetry. Guided by ffenius abne, 
be composed in verse a regular story^ which all suc- 
' ceeding ages have admired. This, however, is no 
argument Gigainst the usefulness or criticism. For 
since no human genius is perfect, there is no writer 
who may not receive assistance from critical observa- 
tbns upon the beauties and faults of those who have 
etee before him. No rules indeed can supply the de- 
fects of genius, or inspire it, where it is wanting ; but 
they may often ^de it into its pr6per channel ; they 
may correct its extravagances, and teach it the most 
just and proper imitation of .nature. .Critical rules are 
utended chiefty to point out the faults which ought 
lo be avoided. We must be indebted to natureior 
the production of eminent beauties. 

Gbnius is a word which in common acceptation ex- 
tends much further than to objects of taste. It sig- 
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niiSes that talent or aptitude which we receive fiom 
nature, in order to excel in any onte thing whatever. 
A man is said to have a genius for 'mamematics as 
Well as a genius for poeti7 : a genius for war, fbr poli- 
tics, or for any mecnanical employment 

Oenius may be greatly improved bj[ art and study; 
but by liiem alone it cannot be sicquired. As it is a 
higher faculty than taste, it is ever, according to thfi 
common frugality of nature, more limited in Ui6 sphere 
of it6 operations. There are persons, not unfteouently 
to be met, who have an excellent taste in several of the 
polite arts ; such as music, poetry, painting, tmd do* 
quence • but an excellent performer in all these arts is 
very seldom found ; or rather is not to be looked for. 
A universal genius, or one who is ^uaDy and indif- 
ferently inclined toward several difierent professiona 
and arts, is not likely to excel in an^. Although ti^ere 
may be some few exceptions, yet m general it is true, 
tiiat when the mind is wholly directed toward some 
one object exclusively of others, there is the fairest 
prospect of eminence m that, whatever it may be. Ex- 
treme heat can be produced, only when the rays con- 
verge to a single point Youne: persons are highly 
interested in tms remark ; since it may teach them to 
examine with care, and to pursue with ardour, that 
path, which nature has marked out for their peculiar 
exertions. 

The nature of taste, the nature and importance of 
critioism^and the distinction between taste and genius, 
being thus explained ; the sources of the pleasures or 
taste shall next be considered. Here a very extensive 
field is opened ; no less, than all the pleasurei^ of the 
imagination, as they are jgenerallr called, whether 
affimled us by natural objects, or by imitationB and 
descriptionB of them. It is not, however, necessary to 
the purpose of the t>res6nt work, that all these be ex- 
^amined fully ; the pleasure, which we receive from 
diftoourae or writing, being the principal object of them. 
Oar design is to give some owning mto tne pleasures 
of taste in general, and to insist more particularly upon 
Bublimity and beauty. 

We are for from naTing yet attained any system 
oQDeeming^iis subject Aregularin^Kuiryintoitwas 
first attempted by Mr. Addison, in his essay on the 
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Fleasares of the Imagination. Bjr him these nleasurai' 
are ranged under threSe heads, beauty, granaeur, and. 
DOTeky. His speculations on this subject if not re- 
markably profound, are very beautiful and entertain- 
ing;; anane has the merit ofnaving discovered atraek, 
'wS£ch was belc«« untrodden. Since his time the ad- 
yaacesmade in this part of philosophical criticism, are 
not considerable; which is owing^ doubtlees, to that 
thxnnesi aiOdsubtility. which are discovered to be pro- 
Bertite cKteU the feelings of taste. It is difficuU to 
^mmeratetlie several objects, which ffive pleasure to 
taste ; it is more difficult to define all those which 
have been discovered, and to range them in proj^r 
classes : and when we would proceed further, and in- 
vestigate the erocient causes of the pleasure, which we 
receive from such objects, here we find ourselves at 
the greatest loss. For example, we all learn by ex- 
f)erience. that some figures of bodies appear more 
Deautiful than others : on further inquiry, we discover 
that the regularity of some figures, and the graceful 
variety of olhers, are the foundation of the oeauty, 
which we discern in them ; but, when we ehdeavour • 
to go a step beyond this, and infiuire, why regularity 
and variety produce in our minds the sensation of 
iMsauty, any reason we can assign is extremeljr imper- 
fect Those first principles of mternal sensation, na- 
ture appears to have studiously concealed. 

It is some consolation, however, that, although the 
efficient cause is obscure,^ the final cause of those sen- 
sations lies commonly more open ; and here we must 
observe the strong impression, which the powers of 
taste and imagination are calculated to give us of 
the faeneiflDlence of our Creator. By these powers he 
hath widely enlarged the sphere of the pleasures of 
human life ; and those too of a kind the most pure and 
innocent. The necessary purposes of life might have 
heea answered, though our senses of seeing and hear- 
ing bad only served to distinguish external objects, 
withoat giving us any of those refined and deucate 
•msomJiiom of heauty and grandeur, with which we 
are now soihuch delighted. 

TM^ieasure, which arises firom sublihiity or gran- 
dedr c(($KrveBto be fully considered; because it has a 
^hasacter xaofie precise and distioctly marked, than 
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any other of the pleasures of the imagnnatioD, and 
because k coincides more directly with our main sub- 
ject. The simplest form of external grandeur is seen 
m tiiie irast ana boundless prospects presented to us by 
nature; such as widely extended plains, of whica 
the eye cein find no limits ; the firmament of heaven ; 
or the boundless expanse of the ocean. All vastneas 
produi^es the impression of sublimity. Space, how- 
ever extended in length, makes not so strone an un- 
pression as height or depth. Thoi:^h a boundleas. 
plain is a grand object; yet a \c^ lilountain to 
which we look up, or an awful precipice or tower 
whence we look down on objects below, is still mor^ 
so. The excessive grandeur of the firmament arises 
from its height, added to its boundleas extent ; and that 
of the ocean, not from its extent alone, but from the 
continual motion and irresistible force of that mass of 
waters. Wherever space is concerned^ it is evident 
that amplitude, or greatness of extent, m one dimen- 
tiaa or other, is necessary to grandeur. Remove all 
bounds from any object and you immediately render . 
it sublime. Hence infinite space, endless numbers, 
and eternal duration, fill the mind with great ideas. 

The most copious source of sublime icfeas seems to 
be derived from tlie exeition of ? reat power and force. 
Hence the grandeur of earthquakes andbuming moun- 
tains; of great conflagrations^ of the boisterous ocean; 
of the tempestuous storm ^ of thunder and lightning ; 
and of all die unusual violence of the elements. A 
stream, which glides along gently within its banks, is 
a beautiful object ; but when it rushes down with the 
impetuosity and noise of a torrent, it immediately be- 
comes a sublime one. A race-horse is viewed with 
pleasure ; but it is the war-horse, " whose neck is ckith- 
ed with thunder,'' that conveys grandeur in its idea. 
The engagement of two powerful armies, as it is liie 
higl^est exertion of human strength, combines various 
sources of tiie sublime ; and has consequently been ever 
considered as one of the most striking and magnifioent 
spectacles which can be either presented to t& eye, or 
exhibited to the imagination in descriptkm. 

All ideas of the solemn and awful kind, and even 
bordering on the terrible, tend'greatly to assist the sub- 
lime; such as darkness, solitude, and sileDce. The 
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firmament, when filled with stars, scattered in infinite 
munbers, and with splendid profusion, strikes the im- 
adnation with more awiul grandeur, than when we 
b3iold it enlightened by all the splendour of the 8un« 
The deep sound of a great bell, or the striking of agreat 
dock, is at any time grand ana awful ; but, when heard 
amid the silence and stillness of night, they become 
doubly so. Darkness is very generally apphed fbr add- 
ing sublimity to all our ideas of the Deity. " He ma- 
k^ darkness hie pavilion ; he dwelleth in the thick 
cbud." Thus Milton— 



-How oft amid 



Thick clouds and dark does heaven's all ruling Sire 
Choose to reside^ bis glory unobscured ; 
And with the majesty of darkness round 
Circles bis tbron o 

Obacuritjr is favourable to the sublime. The de- 
scriptions given usof appearances of supernatural be- 
ings, carry some subhmity; though the conception 
which they afford us be confused and indistinet 
Their sublimity arises from the ideas, which they 
always convey, of superior power and might connect- 
ed with awful obscurit)^. No ideas, it is evident^ are 
so sublime, as tiiiose derived from the Supreme Being, 
the most nnknown, yet the greatest or a^ objects : 
'. the infinity of wnose nature, and the etenuty of 
whose duration, added to the omnipotence of his pow- 
er, though thev surpass our conceptions, yet exalt 
them to the highest. 

Disorder is also very compatible with grandeur; 
nay, frequently heightens it. Few things, which are 
exactly regular and methodical, appear sublime. We 
see the limits on every side ; we feel ourselves conr 
fined ; there is no room for any considerable exertbn 
of the mind. Though exact proportion of parts enters 
often into the beautiful, it is much disregarded in the 
sublime. A great mass of rocks, thrown together by 
the hand of nature, with wildness and confusion strikes 
the -mind with more grandeur, than if they had been 
adjusted to each other with the most accurate sym- 
metry. 

There yet remains one class of sublime objects to 
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be mentioned, which ma^ be termed the moral or 
sentimental sublime, ariansr from certain exertioiii 
of the mind ; from certain ati'ections and actions of 
our fellow creatures. These will be found to be chie^ 
ly of that class which comes under the name d' mag- 
nanimity or heroism; and they produce an effect v^ry 
similar to what is produced by a view of ^rand ob- 
jects in nature, filling the mind with admiration, and 
raising it above itseli. Wherever, in some critical and 
dangerous situation, we behold a man uncommonly 
intrepid, and resting solely upon himself; superior to 
passion and to fear ; animated by some great princi- 
ple to contempt of popular opinion, of selfish interest, 
of danf ers^ or of death ; we are there struck with a 
sense of the sublime. Thus Pofus, when taken by 
Alexander, aiier a gallaint defence, being asked, in 
what manner he would be treated, answered, ''Like 
a king;" and Ceesar, chiding th^.pilot, who was afraid 
to set out with him in a storm, , \^md times? Cssa- 
rum vehis," are good instancQf of the sentimental 
sublime. 

The sublime in natural, and in moral objects, is 
presented to us in one view, and compared together 
in the following beautiful passage of Akenside's Plea- 
sures of the Imagination. 

Look then abroad throueh nature to the range 
Of planets, sune, and adteimantine ■pheres, , 
Wheeling, unshaken, through the void immenie ; 
And speak, O man ! does jthis capacious scene, 
With naif that kindling majesty, dilate 
Thy strone conception, as when Brutus rose 
. Refulgent m>m the strolu of Caesar's fate, 
Amid the crowd of patriots ; and his arm 
Aloft extending, like eternal Jove, 
When ffuilt brings down the thunder, call'd aloud 
On Tufly's name, and shook his crimson steel, 
And bade the father of his country hail) 
For lo I the tyrant prostrate on the. dust ; 
And Rome again is free. 

It has been imagined by an ingenious author, that 
terror is the source of the sublime ; and that no objects 
have this character, but such as produce impreodoni 
of pain and danger. Many terrible objects are in- 
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deed highly sablime ; nor does^ffrandeur refluBe al^ 
liance with the idea of danger. But the sublime does 
not coofliBt wholly in modes of danger and pain. In 
many grand objects there is not the least comcideneo 
with terror; as in the magnificent prospect of wide- 
ly- extended plains, EUidof me starry firmEunent ; or in 
the moral dispositions and sentiments, which we con- 
template with high admiration. In manjr painful and 
terrible objects also, it is evident, there is no sort of 
l^randeur. The amputation of a limb, or the bite of a 
snake, is in the highest degree terrible ; but they are 
destitute of all clami whatever to sublimity. It seems 
just to allow that mighty force or power, whether at- 
tended b^ terror or not, whether employed in protecting 
pr alarming us, has a better title, than any thing yet 
motioned, to be the fundEimentaJ quality of tJt^ su- 
blime. There appears to be no sublime object, into 
the idea of which strength and force either enter not 
directly^ or are not at feast intimately associated, by 
ctmducting our thoughts to some astonishing power, 
as concerned in the production of the object. 

What n CRmciSM 7 

What is its design 7 

On what is the art of criticism four^ed7 

What example is given 7 

Will a superior genius compose of itself correctly? 

Is this an argument against the usefiilnest of criticiiiii 7 

Can rules supply the defect of genius 1 

Of what use are rule»7 

What does Gxnius sic^nify 7 

Is genius improvable f 

What useful remark is made 7 

What are the sources of the pleasures of taste 7 

Who first made a regular inquiry concerning this subject 1 

Have great advances been made since his time 7 

To what is this owing7 

Is the efficient cause of the pleasures of taste known 7 

What is the final cause 7 

In what' is the simplest form of grandeur seen 7 

What impression does V€L8tne89 produce 7 

Does length produce so strong an impression 7 

Whence arises the excessive grandeur of the firmament 7 

How can you render an object sublimed 

What is the most copious source lyf suUune ideas 7 
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« 

MeDiion tame inBtaoces. ' - 

Whatis faid of an engaeemeDt of two vmieB? 

What ideas assiat the lUDlime 1 

Mention some of them. 

Why are deicriptions of supematuxal beings sublimBl 

What is said of ideas of the Supreme Being 1 

Is disorder compatible with the sablime 1 

What class of sublime obj^ts remains') 

Of what do they consist 1 

Mention some instances. 

What au^or illustrates the mofal sublime 7 

Is terror necessary to the sublime 1 

Is the idea of strength and force necessary to thesoblimel 
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SUBLIMITY IN WRITING. 

The fouodation of the sublime in compodtion must 
always be laid in the nature of the object described. 
Unless it be such an object as, if presented to our debt, 
if exhibited to us in reality, would excite ideas of that 
eleyalii^,tlutt awful, and magnificent kind, which'we 
call subume, the description, however finely drawn, is 
not entitled to be placed under this class. This ex- 
dudes all objects, which are merely beautiful, ^7, or 
elegant Beddes, the object must not oi^3r in itself 
be sublime^ but it must be placed before us in such a 
light, as is best calculated to give us a clear and full 
impression of it : it must be described with strength, 
conciseness, ana simplicity. This depends chiefly 
upon the lively impression which the poet or orator 
has of the object which he exhibits ; and upon his 
being deeoly aSeoted and animated b^ the sublime 
idea which he would convey. If his own feeling be 
languid, he can never inspire his reader with any 
strong emotion. Instances, which on this subject are 
extremely necessary, will clearly show the importance 
of all these requisites. 

It is chiefly among ancient authors, that we are to 
look for the most striking instances of the sublime. 
The early ages of the world, and the uncultivated 
state of society/ were peculiarljr favourable to the 
emotions of subumity. The genius d* men was theo 
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very pnme to admiration and astonishment Meetipg 
eontiBiiaHy new and strangp objects,their imaginatioo 
was kept glowing; and their passions were ol&n rais- 
ed to the utmost They thought and expressed them- 
selves boldly without restraint In the progress of 
spoiety the g^ns and manners of men Imve under- 
gone a change more iavourablfe to accuracy, than to 
strei^^ or sublimity. 

Of ail writings, ancient or modem, the Sacred 
Scriptures. afford the mort striking instances of the 
sublime. In them the description of the Supreme 
Being are wonderfully noble, both from the grandeur 
of the object, and the manner of representing it 
What an assembage of awful and suolime ideas is 
presented to us in that passage of the eighteenlii 
Psalm, where an appearance of the Almighty is de- 
scribca! " In my distress I called upon the Lord; 
he heard my voice out of his temple, and my cry 
came before him. Then the earth shook and trem- 
bled; the foundations of the hills were moved; be- 
cause he was wroth. He bowed the heavens, and 
came down, and darkness was under his feet ; and he 
did ride upon a cherub, and did fly ; yea. he did fl^ 
upon the wings of the wind. He made darkness lus 
secret p)ace; his pavilion round about him were dark 
waters and thick clouds of the sky." The circum- 
stances of darkness aitd terror are here applied with 
propriety and success for heightening the sublime. 

The celebrated instance, given by Xonginus, from 
Moses, "God said, let there oe light; and there was 
light," belongs to the true sublime ; and its sublimity 
aiises from the strong conception it conveys, of an ef- 
fort of power producing its effect with the utmost speed 
and facility. A simi£eur thought is mafnif^ently ex- 
panded in the following i^issage of Isaiah ; chap, 
xxiv. 24, 27, 28. " Thus saith the Lord, thy Re- 
deemer, and he that formed thee from the womb; I 
am' the Lord, that maketh all things: that stretcheth 
forth the heavens alone; lliat spreaaeth abroad the 
earth by myself; that saith to the deep, be dry, and I 
* will dry up thy rivers ; that saith of Cyrus, he is my 
shepherd, and Gliall perform all my i)leasure; even 
saying to Jerusalen^, thou shalt be puilt{ and to the 
temple, thy foundation sh£^ be laid." 
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Homer has in all aj^es been univeraally admired 
for sublimity ; and he is uidebted for much oi* his 
grandeur to that native and unaffected simplicity 
whicii characterizes his maimer. His descriptions of 
conflicting armies ; the spirit, the fire, the rapidity, 
which he throws into his battles, present to every 
reader of the Iliad frequent instances of sublime wri- 
ting. The majesty of his warlike scenes is oHen height- 
ened in a hign decree by the introduction of the gods. 
In the twentieth nook, where all the gods take part 
in the engagement, according as they severally favour 
either tfie Grecians, or the Troians, the poet appears 
to put forth one of his high^est efforts, and the descrip- 
tion rises into the most awful magnificence. All na- 
ture appears in commotion. Jupiter thunders in the 
heavens; Neptune strikes the earth with his trident; 
the ships, the city, and the mountains shake ; the earth 
trembles to its centre ; Pluto starts from his throne, 
fearing, lest the secrets of the infernal regions should 
be laid open to the view of mortals. We shall tma- 
scribe Mr. Pope's translation of this passage ;' which, 
thoujgh inferior to the original, is highly ammated ana 
sublime. 

But when the powers descending swell'd tlie fight, ^ 

Then tumult rose, fierce rage, and pale aifright. 

Now through the trembling shores Minerva calls, 

And now she thunders from the (^recian walls. 

Mars hovering o*er his Troy, his terror shrouds 

In gloomy tempests and a night of clouds ; 

Now through each Trojan heart he fury pours 

With voice divine from Ilkm's topmost towers ; 

Above, the Sire of gods his thunder rolls, 

And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles. 

Beneath, stem Neptune shakes the solid ground, 

IQie forests wave, the mountains nod around ; 

Through all her summits tremble Ida's woods. 

And from their sources boil her hundred floods : 

Trov*s turrets totter on the rocking plain. 

And the toss*d navies beat the heavinff main. 

Deep in the dismal region of the deac^ 

Th* infernal monarch reared his horrid head, 

Leap'd from hk throna^ lest Neptune** arm should lay 

His dark* dominions onen to the day, 

And poor in light on Auto's drear abodes, 
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Abhorr'd by men, and dread&il e'en to gods. 

8uch wars the iimnortals wage ; ^uch norron lend 

'The world's vast concave when the gods- contend. 

Conciseness and simplicity will ever be found es- 
sential to sabiime writing. Simplicity is properly op- 
XKx^ to studied and profuse ornament ; and concise-' 
ness to superfluous expression. It will easily appear, 
wh^ a defect either in conciseness or simplicity is pe- 
culiarly hurtful to the sublime. The emotion excit- 
ed in the mind by some great or noble object, raises 
it considerably above its common pitch. A species 
of enthusiasm is produced, extremely pleasing while 
it lafits ; but the mind is tending eveiy moment to sink 
into its ordinary state. When an author haabrought 
ns, or is endeavouring to bring us into this state, if 
he multiply .words unnecessarily; if he deck the sub- 
lime obiect on all sides with glitterHig ornaments ; nay, 
if he tmow in any one decoration which falls in the 
least below the principal image; that moment he 
. changes the ke/ : ne relaxes the tension of the mind ; 
the strength ot the feeling is emasculated ; the beau- / 
tiM may remain, but the sublime is extinguished. 
Homer's description of the nod of Jupiter, as shaking 
the heavens, has been. admired in all a^es, as won- 
derfully sublime. Literally translated, it runs thus : 
"He spoke, and bending his sable brows, gave the 
awiul nod ; while he diook the celestial locks of his 
immortal head, all Olympus was shaken." Mr. Pope 
translates it thus : 

Hit ipoke ; and awful bends his sable brows, 
Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives ^e nod ; 
The stamp of fate, and sanction of a God ; 
High heaven with trembling the dread signal took, 
And all Olympus to its centre shook. 

The ima^e is expanded, and attempted to be beau- 
tified ; "but m reality it is weakened. The third line, 
" The stamp of fate, and sanction of a God," is entire- 
h exj^letiye, and introduced omy to fill up the rhjnne; 
lor it intorrupts the description, and clogs the ima^e. 
For the same reason Jupiter is represented as shakmg 
his locks, before he gives the nod ; ** Shakes his am- 
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brosiai curls, and gives thenocT;" which is trifling and 
insiffnificant: whereas in tlie ori^imd the shaking of 
his nair is the consequence d' his nod, and makes a 
happy picturesque circumstance in the description. 

The boldness, freedom, and variety of our blank 
' verse are infinitely more, propitious tha» rhyme, to all 
kinds of sublime poetry. The fullest proof of this is 
aftbrded by Milton ; an author, whose genius led him j 
peculiarly to the sublime. The first and second bool<s 
t)f Paradise Lost are continued examples of it. Take, 
for instance, the following noted description of Satan. ^ 
after his fall, appearing at the head of his infernal 
hosts. 

-lie, Above the rest, 



In shape and gesture ])rouclly eminent, 
Stood like a to^et: his form had not yet lost 
All her original bj(%htno8s, nor appearU 
Less than Archangel ruin'd, and the excess 
Of f lorv obscured : as when the sun^ liew risen, 
Looks through the horizontal, misty air, 
Shorn of his beams ; or, from behind the jnooD| 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the pations, and with fear of change 
, Perplexes monarehs. Darkened so^ yet shone 
Above them ail the Archangel. 

Here various sources of the sublime are joined 
together ; the principal object superlativeljr ^at ; a 
high, superior najture, fallen indeed, but raismg itself 
against distress: the grandeur of the principaTobject 
heightened by connecting it with so noble an idea, as 
that of the sun suffering an echpse: this picture, 
shaded with all those images of change and ttouble, 
of darkness and terror, which coincide so exquisitely 
with the sublime emotion ; and' the whole expressed 
in 'a "style and versification easy, natural, and simple, 
but magnificent 

Besi(tes simplicity and conciseness, strength is es- 
senijalljr necessary to sublime writing. Strength of 
description proceeds, in a great measure, from con- 
cuM|ness; but it implies something more, namely, a 
judicious choice of circumstances m the descrmtipn ; 
such, as will exhibit the object in its full and most 
irtnkinf: point of view. For every object has several 
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iaceg, b^ which it may be preaented to us, accordiiiff 
to the circumstances with which we surrouDd it ; ana 
it will appear superlatively sublnne, or not, in pnqpor- 
tion as these circumstances are hapj^y chosen, and of 
a. sublime kind. In this the great art of the writer con- 
aists ; and indeed the principal difficulty of sublime 
description. If the description be too general, and 
divested of circumstances, the object is shown in 
a^faint light, and makes a feeble impression, qr no im- 
pression, on the reader. At the same time, if any 
trivial or improper circumstance be mingled, the 
whole is degraded. 

The nature of that emotion which is aimed at by 
sublime description, admits no mediocrity, and cannot 
subsist in a middle state : but must either highly trans- 
port us^ or. if .unsuccesslul in the execution, leave us 
exceedingly disgusted. We attempt to rise with the 
writer; imagination is awakened and put upon the 
stretch; but it ou^ht to be supported; and, if in the 
midst of its effort it be deserted unexpecteiuy, it falls 
with a painful shock. When Milton, in his battle of 
the angels, describes them, as tearing up mountains, 
and throwing them at one another, there are in his 
description, as Mr. Addison has remarked, no circum- 
stances but what are truly sublime : 

From th^ foundations loosening to and fro, 
They plucked the seated hills with all their load, 
Rocks, waters, woods ; and by the shaggy tops 
Uplifting bore them with their hands. 

This idea of the giants thro^viiiff the mountains, 
which is in itself so grand, Claucuan renders bur" 
lesque and ridiculous, oy the single circumstance of 
one of his giants, with the mountain Ida upon his 
shoulders, and a river, which flowed from the moun- 
tain, running down the giant's back, as he held it up 
mthat posture. — Virgil,- in his descriptioifof Moiint 
Etna, is guilty of a slight inaccuracy of this kind. Af- 
ter several magnificent imagoes, tne poet concludes 
with personifying the mountain \mder this figure, — 

^Eructans viscera cum gemita" 

3* 
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"betchiDfi: tip its boweh with a ^roan;" which, -by 
making the moantain resembie a fsitk or drunken per- 
mm, d^rades the majesty bf the descriptMm. The 
debieunng effect of tiiis idea will appear in a Gftronger 
iiffht^ from observing what figure it makes in a poem 
of Sir Richard Blackmore ; who, through an extra- 
vagant perversity of taste, selected it for the prind- 
pai circumstance in his description ; and therebv, si$ 
Dr. Aibuthnot humorously observes, represented the 
moantain as in a fit of the colic. 

Etna and ail the burning mountains fi^ 
Their kindled stores, with inbred Monna of wind, 
Blown up to ragey and roaring out complain, 
As torn with inward gripes and torturing pam; 
Labouring, they cast tneu* dreadful vomit round. 
And with their melted bowels spread tho ground. 

Such instances show how much the sublime d^nds 
upon a proper collection of circumstances; ana with 
how great care every circumstance Qiust be aw&ded, 
which, by approaching in the smallest degree to the 
mean, or even to the gay or trifling; changes Hie tone 
of the emotion. 

What is commonly called the sublime st^le, is for 
the most part a very bad one, and has no relation what- 
ever to the true sutdime. WHters are apt to imagine, 
that splendid words, accumulated ei)ithets, sind a cer- 
tain swelling kind of expression, by rising above what 
is customary or vulgar, constitutes the sublime ; yet 
nothing is in reality more false. In genuine instances 
of subhme writing, nothing of this kindappears. " God 
said, let there be light ; and there was light." This 
is striking and subGine ; but put it in what is commonly 
called the sublime style ; " The Sovereign Arbiter of 
nature, b v the potent energy of a mi^le word, com- 
manded the light to exist ;" and, as Boileau justlv ob- 
served, the style is indeed raisea, but the thought is 
' degraded. In general it may be obsbrved^that the 
sublime lies in the thought, not in the exbression ; and, 
when ^e thought is really noble, it will generally 
clothe itself ii^ a native majesty of language. 

The fieuilts^ opposite to the sublime, ai^ i)rincipelly 
two, the frigid and the bombast The fwid canasts 
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m degradiiig an objeet or oentkneat, which is gublioM 
te itiSf; by a mean ooncei^onof it, or by a weak, low, 
or paenle description of it This betrays entire ab- 
•eoee, or, at least, extreme poverty of genius. The 
bombast lies in forcing a common or trivial object out 
of its rank, and'in labouring to raise it into tne sub- 
Ume ; or, in attempciiiff to exalt a sublime object b^ 
raod afl natural bounds. 

in ^stua must the foundation of the sublime be laid 9 

What objects are thus excluded 7 

How must the objeou be deseribed? 

On what does this depend 7 

Where do we find the most striking instanoea ot the suh- 
lime? 

Why? 

.What change have genius and mannera uadergooal 

What writings are most sublime? 

What instance is given from ^he Scriptures? 

What from Longinus ? 

To what is Homer indebted /for his sublimity ? 

ArrconcisenesB and simplicity necessary 7 

Define them. 

Why jfees a defect in either hurt the sublime ? 

What is said of our blank verse ? 

What author illustrates this ? 

What instance is mentioned as sablime? 

Why? 

What^ besides simplicity and eonciseness, are ntcmmaj ? 
• What does strength of description imply ? 
, Illustrate this. 

What^ the nature of the sublime emotion? 

What is iaid of the sublime in style ? 

What is the common fault of writers ? 

In what does the Ablime lie ? 

What are the faults opposite to the subUmS 9 

In what does the frigid oonsist ? . 

Id wfast the bombast? 
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BEAUTY, AND OTHEa PLBASCBE8 OP TASTE. 



ii easily distinpiiahed from that of sublimity'. It i» 
ofactJrnerkind; more eentle and Boothing; doesiiot 
elevate the mind bo much, but produces apleasiiig se- 
renity. SuUimity excites a feeling too violent to be i 
lasting] the pleasure proceeding ln>m beauty, admits' | 
lou^r duiatioD. It esteDds also to a much greater 
VBTietyof objects than sublimity; to a variety indeed 
Ki i;reat, that the sensations which beautiful objectv 
excite, differ exceedingly, not in degre« onljr, but also 
in kind, from each otl«r. Hence no word ia used in 
a more undetennined significatiun than beauty. It is 
lUipliAd to almost every ejcteinal object, which pleaaea 
the eye oi- ear ; to many of the graces of writing ; to 
■evenil dispositious of tiie mind ; nay, to some o^ects 
of abstract science. We speak frequently of a benu- 
tiful tree or flower; a beautiful [oem; a beautiful 
character; and a beautiful thcovem in mathematics. 
Colour seems to adbrd the simplest insttince of 
beauty.' AsEociation of iiieas, it is probable, has Eome 
influence on the pleasure which we receive from co- 
lours. Green, for example, may appear more beauti- 
ful, from being connected in our ideas with rural ' 
Bcenea and praepects; white, with Jnrwcence; blue, 
Indepeodentlf of amo- 
we can, farther observe 
Me chosen for beauty, aie 
htm plating. Such are 
I of birds, fbe leai-ee ot 
a of colours, shown by Ibe 
of the sun. 

of beaut]^ more complex 
irrt oflers itself as a source 
ure is meant one, which 
xiordin^to some certain 
r looce m the conntnictloit 
El square, a triangle, or a. 
he eye by its regularity, 
certain gracefiir variety 
_. ,.„rc powerful principle of 
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beauty. Regularity seems to appear beautiful to us 
chiefly^^ if not entirely, on account of its suggesting the 
idea of fitness, propriety, and use, which nave always 
a more intimate connection with orderly and propor- 
tioned forms, than those wjiich aptiear not constructed 
according to any certain rule. Nature, who is the 
most graceful artist, hath, in all her ornamental works, 
pursued variety with an apparent neglect of regular 
nty. Cabinets, doors, and windows, are made after 
a regular form, m cubes and narallelograms; with 
exact proportion of parts ; ana thus formed, they 
please the eye, for this just reason, that, beine worui 
of xme, they are by such figures better adapted to the 
ends (or which they were designed. But plants, flow- 
era, and ieaves, are full' of variety and diversity. A 
straight canal ib an insipid figure, when compared 
[ with the meanders of a nver. Cones and pjnramids 
[ have their degree of beauty; but trees, growing in 
their natural wildness, have infinitely more beauty, 
than when trimmed into pyramids and cones. The 
ajNulments of a house must be disposed with regula- 
rity for the convenience of its inhabitants ; but afar- 
^, which is intended merely for beauty, would be 
extremely disgusting, if it had as much uniformity 
and orcter as a dwelling house. 
Motion affords another source of beauty, distinct 



from figure. Motion of itself is pleasing; and 

in motion are, *' ceteris paribus,^' universally prefer- 
^ ted to tiioee at rest Only gentle motion, however, 
L belongs to the beautiful; for, when it is swift, or very 
I powemil, such' as that of a torrent, it partakes of the 
; sublime. The motion of a bird ghding through the 
air is exuulsitcly beautiful ; but the swiftness with 
which hgntning darts through the sky, is magnificent 
and astonishing. Here it is necessary to observe, 
!' that ^e sensations of sublime and beautiful are not 
, always distinguished by very distant boundaries; but 
are capable in many instances of approaching towards 
i.each other. Thus a' gentle runmng stream is one nf 
the roost beautiful objects in nature; but, as it swells 
gradualli^Jnto a great river, the beautiful by degrees 
a k»t in the subfime. A young tree is a beautiful 
object; a sprsBiding ancient oak is a venerable and 
•uMime one. To return, however, to the beauty of 
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motion, it will be found to hold very srenemlly, that 
motion in a straight line is not so betiutilbl as in a 
waving direction ; and motion upward is commonly 
more pleasing than motion downward. The easy, 
curling motion of flame ai>d smoke is an object sin- 
gularly agreeable^ Hoganh obderves , very ingeni> 
ouslv, that all the common and necessary motions for 
the business of'Ufe, are performed in straight or plane 
lines; but that the graceliiland ornamental move- 
ments are made in curve lines : an observation wor- 
thy of the attention of those who study the grace of 
gesture and action. 

Colour, figure, and motibn, though separate princi- 
. pies of beauty, yet in many beautiful objects meet to- 
gether, and thereby render the beauty greater, and 
more complex. Thus in flowers, trees and animaJa^ 
we are entertained at ohce with the delicacy of the co- 
lour, with the g^facefulness of the figure, and some- 
times also with the motion of the object. The nMwt 
complete assemblage of beautiful objects which can be 
found, is presented oy a rich natural landscape, where 
there is a sufficient variety of objects ; fields in verdure, 
scattered trees and flowers, nimiink water, and Gmi- 
mals grazing. If to these be addea some of the pro- 
ductions of art, suitable to such a scene— as a bridge 
rWith arches over a river, smoke rising from cottci^es 
in the midst of trees, and a distant view of a fine buud- 
ing, seen hy the rising sun — ^we then enjoy in the high- 
est perfection that gay, cheerful, and pia[cid sensation 
which characterizes beauty. 

The beauty of the human coimtenance is more com* 
plex than any we have yet examined. It compre- 
hends the beauty of colour, arising from the delicate \ 
shades of the complexion ; and the, beauty of figure, J 
arising from the lines which constitute different fea-l 
tureb of the face. BuJ; the principal beauty of the 
countenance depends upon a mysterious expression, 
which it conveys, of the qualities of the mind, of gooa* 
sense, of good humour, of candour, benevolence, sen- 
sibility, or other amiable dispositions, it may be ob- 
served, that there are certam quddties of the mjnd,a 
which, whether expressed in the countenance, or by 
words or by actions, always raise in us a feeling simi 
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lar to that of beauty. There are two ereat clasees of 
moral qualities ; one is of the high and the great vir- 
tues, which require extraordinary efforts, and is found- 
ed on dangers and sutferings ; as heroism, magnani- 
mity, contempt of pleasures, and contempt otcleath* 
These produce in the spectator an emotion of sublimi- 
ty and grandeur. The other class is chiefly of the 
social virtues ; and such as are of a softer and rentier 
kind , as compassion, mildness^ and generosity. These 
excite in the beholder a sensation of pleasure, so nearly 
allied to that excited by beautiful external obiects, tha^ 
though of a more exalted natui-e, it may with proprie- 
ty be classed under the same head. 

Beauty of writing, in its more definite sense, cha-r 
racterizes a particular manner, signifying" a certain 
grace and amenity in the turn either of stvle or senti- 
ment, by which some authors are particularly distin- 
guishedf. In this sense it denotes a manner neither 
remarkably sublime, nor vehemently passionate, nor 
uncommonly sj^ariding; but such, as excites in the 
reader an emotion of the placid kind, resembling that 
which is raised by coutemplation of beautiful objects 
in nature ; which neither lifts the mind very high, nor 
agitates it to excess ; but spreads over the imagmatioD 
a pleasing serenity. Addison is a writer of this cha- 
racter, and one of the most proper examples of it 
Fenelon, the author of Telemachus. is another exam- 
ple. Virgil, also, though very capable of rising occa- 
sionally into the sublime, yet generally is distinguished 
by the character of beauty and grace, rather than of 
sublimity. Among orators, Cicero has more of the 
beautiful than Demosthenes, whose genius led ^uni 
wholly toward vehemence and 'strength. 

So much it is necessary to have said upon the sub- 
ject of beauty ; since, next to sublimity, it is the most 
copious source of the pleasures of taste. But objects 
delight the imagination not only by appearing imder 
the forms of soblime or beautiful ; they likewisederive 
their power df giving it pleasure from several other 

principles. ' j, » j 

Noveltv, for example, has been mentioned by Addi- 
son, and oy every writer on this subject An object 
which has IX) odier merit than that of bemg new, by 
this quality alone raises in the mind a vivid and agree- 
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able emotioD. Hence that paasdon of cnrioaty, which 
prevaus so generally ii^ mankind. Objects and ideas 
which have been long familiar, make too faint an im- 
preaakm to give.an agreeable exercise to our faculties. 
New smd strange objects rouse the mind from its dor- 
mant state, by giving it a sudden and pleasing impulse. 
Hence, in a great measure, the entertainment we re- 
ceive from fiction amd romance. The emotion raised 
by novelty is of a more lively and awakening nature, 
th&n that produced bv beauty, but much diorter in its 
duration ; for, if the object have in itself no charms to 
hold our attention, the gloss, spread over it by novelty, 
soon wears off. 

Imitation is another source of pleasure to taste. This 
gives rise to what Addison terms the secondary plea- 
sures of imagination^ which form a very extensive 
class. For ail imitation affords some pleasure to the 
mind ; not only the imitation of beautiful or subliipe 
objects, by recalling the original ideas of beauty or 
grandeur, which such objects themselves exhibited ; . 
out even objects which have neither beauty nor gran- 
deur ; nay, some which are terrible or deformed, give 
us pleasure, in a secondary or represented view. 

The pleasures of melody and narmony belong also 
to taste. There is no delifi;:htful sensation we receive, 
either from beauty or sublimity, which is not capable 
of being" heightened by the power of musical sound. 
Hence the charm of poetical numbers; and even of 
the concealed and looser measures of prose. Wit, 
humour, and ridicule, open likewise a variety of plea- 
sures to taste, altogether difierent from any that nave 
yet been considered. 

At present it is not necessary to pursue any farther 
the suqect of the pleasures of taste. We have opened 
some of the general principles ; it is time now.to apply 
them to our chief subject If it be asked, to what class 
of those pleasures of taste, which have be6n enume- 
rated, that pleasure is to be referred, which we receive 
from poetry, eloquence, or fine writing ? tiJie answer is, 
not to an)r one, but to them all. This peculiar advan- 
tage writing and discourse possess ; they encompass a 
Iftrge and fruitful field on all sides, and nave power to 
exhibit in great perfection, not a single set of objects 
only, but almostthe whole of those which give pW 
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sure to taste and imaginatioii ; if hcther that pleaeoie 
arise from sublimity, from beauty in its varioug iomcm, 
from design and tirt, from moral sentiment, from no- 
virfty, from harmony, from wit, hiimour, or ridicnle. 
To which soever of these a person's taste is directed, 
from some writer or other he has it always in his power 
to receive the gratification of it. 

It has been usual among critical writers to treat of 
discourse, as the chief of afl the imitative arts. They 
compare it with painting and with sculpture^and in 
inany respects prefer it justly before them. But we 
must distmguish between imitation and description. 
Words have no natural resemblance of the ideas or 
objects which they afenify ; but a statue or picture has 
a natural likeness ofthe original. 

As far, however, as a poet or historian introduces 
into his work i)ersons really speaking, and by words 
which he put^s into their mouths, represents the con- 
versatidn which they might be supposed to hold ; so 
far his art may^ be called imitative ; and this isihe case 
in all dramatic composition. But in narrative or de- 
scriptive works it cannot with propriety be so called. 
Who, tor example, would call V irgiPs description of a 
tempest in the nrst u^ncid an imitation of a storm. If 
we heard ofthe imitation of a battle, we mi^ht natural- 
' iy think of some mock light, or representation of ai)at- 
tie on the stage ; but should never imagine it meant 
one of Homer's descriptions in the Iliad. It must be 
allowed at the same time, that imitation and descrip- 
tion agree in their principjal effect, that of recailiag by 
external signs the ideas of things which we do not see. 
But, though in this they coincide, yet it should be re- 
membered, that the terms themselves are not synony- 
mous ; that they import different means of producing 
the same end ; and consequently^ make different im- 
pressions on the mind. 

What next to sublimity affords the highest pleasure to the 
imoginatioQ 7 
Cu>w is its emotion distinguished from that of the sublime 1 
Which extends to the greatest variety of objects! 
What aflbrds the simplest instance ot beauty 7 
99bai inflfuences the pleasure we receive from cdounl 
'What Goloore are chosen for beaXity 7 
4 
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What next to colour is a source of beauty 7 

Is regularity a source of beauty 1 

Why dpes regularity seem beautiful 1 

Has nature attended to regularity in her omainental works 1 

liiustrate this by examples. 

What is the third source' of beauty 1 , 

What motion belongs to the beautiful 1 

What to the sublime 1 - , 

Are the beautiful and sublime sometimes blended together 7 
. What motion is most beautiful ? 

What illustration? 

What does Hogarth observe ? 

Do colour, figure, and motion ever meet together ? . 

What is the most beautiful assemblage of objects 1 

What productions of art may be aided 1 

What IS said of the beauty of the human countenance? 

On what does the chief beauty of the hui^an countenance 
depend 7 

Wliat two classes of moral qualities? 

What is the effect of each 1 

What jdoes beauty of writing signify 1 

Whal»uthor^are mentiofted as instances? 

What is said of Demosthenes and Cicero? 

Are sublimity and beaufy all the sources of the pleasure* 
of taste ? 

What other source ia mentioned by every writer ? 

Why do new and strange objects please 1 Jj 

What is the fourth source ? 

Why does imitation please ? 

Mention the other sources of pleasure. 

To what are the pleasures we receive from poetry, elo 
quen|^ and fine writing to be ascribed ? 

How does a.discourse differ from painting and sculpture T 

Is dramatic composition imitative? 

Can the same be said of narrative and descriptive compo^ 
sition ? 



ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE. 

To fonn an adeauate idea of* the origin of language, 
we must contemplate the circumstances of mankma 
m their earliest and rudest state. They were then a 
wandering, scattered race ; no society among them 
except families; and family society also very imper- 
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feet, as their mode of living, by hunting or pagturage, 
must have separated themirequtSPtly from each other.' 
in such a condition, how could any one set of sounds 
or words be universally agreed on, as the sign of their 
ideas ? Supposing that a few, whom chance or ne- 
cessitj threw together, agreed by some means upon 
certam signs : yet, by what authority could these be 
so propagated among other tribes or families, as to 
grow up mto a language ? One would imagine that 
men must have been previously gathered together in 
considerable numbers, biefore lemguage could be fixed 
and extended ; and vet on the other hand there seems 
to have been an absolute necessity of sneech previously 
to the formation of society. For by wnat bond could a 
multitude of men be kept together, or be connected in 
prosecution of any common interest, before, by the 
assistance <^ speech, they could communicate their 
wants and intention to each other ? So that how so- 
ciety could subsist previously to language, and how 
wonis could rise into Janguage, before the formation 
of sociecy, seem to be points aiteaded with eguftl diffi- 
culty. When we consider farther that curious ana- 
logy, which prevails in the construction of' almost all 
languages, and that deep and subtle logic, on which 
they are founded; difficulties increase so mudi upon 
lis OQ all sides, that there seems to be no small reason 
^r referring th6 origin of all language to divine in- . 
spiration. 

But, supposing language to have a divine original, 
we cannot imagine mat a perfect system of it was 
at aaoe given to man. It is much more natural to 
suppose that Gk)d taught our first pdrents only such^ 
language as suited tneir present occasions; leaving 
diem, as he did in other respects, to enlarge and im- 
TOove it as their future necessities should recmire. 
Consequently, those rudiments of speech must have 
b^n poor and narrow ; and we are at liberty to in- 
quire in what manner, and by what steps, language 
advanced to the state in which we now find it. 

Should we suppoi^ a {)eriod existed, before words 
wene invented or known ; it is evident, that men could 
have no o^r metliod of communicating their feeHnff, 
than by the cries of passion, accompanied by such 
motions and gestures, as were farther expressive of 
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eeaoiioik These kdeed are the dnly siem which 
nature teaches all men, and which are unaerstood by 
aQ. One, wha saw another ^oini^ into some place 
where he himself had heen frightened, or exposed to 
danger^ and who wished to warn his neighbour of the 
danger, r^uld contrive no other method of doing it 
than by uttering those cries, and making those ges- 
tures, iiidiich are the signs of fear ; as two men al 
this aay would endeavour to make themselves under- 
stood by each oUier if thrown together on a desolate 
island, ignorant of each other's laziguage. Those 
.exclamations^ therefore, by grammarians called inter* 
jections, uttered in a strong and passionate manner, 
Were undoubtedly the elements of speech. 

When more enlarged communications became re- 
quisite, aj^ namesb^^antobe applied to obiectSj how 
can we suppose men proceeded in this application of 
namesy or mvention ofwords ? Certainly by imitatipg, 
as touch as they could, the nature of the object 
named by the sound of the name given to it As a 
paintei^ who would represent grass^ must employ a 
gre^ colour ; so in ihe infancy or language, one 
givinff a name to any thing nar^ or boi^rous, 

Soula of course employ a haish, or boisterous 80iii|d. 
]e eouM not do otherwise, if he desired to excite in 
the hearer the idea of that object which he wished to 
name* To imagine words invented, or names given 
to things, without any ground or reason, is to suppose 
an effect without a causa There must always nave 
been some motive, which led to one name, rather 
than anoth^ ; and we can suppose no motive, which 
muld more generally operate upon men in th^ir first 
enortGh toward language, than a desire to paint by 
speeches, the objects which they named, m a manner 
more os less complete, accoroing as it was in the 
power of the human voice to effect this imitation. 

Wherever objects were to be named, in which 
sound, noise, or motion was concerned, the iinitation 
by words was sufficiently obvious. ^ Nothing was 
mole natural than to imitate by the sound of the 
voice the quality of the sound or noise, which any 
external object produced ; and to form its name ac* 
oMrdingbr. Thus in all languages we discover a 
multitude of words, which are evidently constructed 
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tm tkis i^rinciple. A certain bird is called the Cuckoa 
from the sound which it emits. When one sort of 
wind is said to whistle, and another to roar: when 
a serpent is said to hiss ; a fly to buzz: ana falling 
timber to crash: when a stream is said XojUm^ and 
hail to rattle ; the resemblance between the word and 
the thinff signified is plainly discernible. But in the 
names o? objects which address the sight only^ where 
neither noise nor motion is concerned : and still more 
in terms appropriated to moral ideas, this analogy ap- 
pears to fail. Yet many learned men have imagmed, 
that, though in such cases it becomes more oScure, 
it is not altogether lost ; and that in the radical words 
of all languages there may be traced some degree of 
ocnrresponaence with the opjects signified. 

This principle, however, of a natural relatioii be- 
tween words and objects, can be applied to langua^ 
only in its most simple and earlj^ state. Though in 
every tonffue some remains of it may be traced, it 
were utterly in vain to search for it through the whole 
construction of any modem language. As terms in» 
crease in every nation, an4 the vast field of language 
is filled up, words, by a tliousand fancii'ul and irr^^u- 
lar methods of derivation and comix)sition, deviate 
widely from the primitive character of tlieir roots, and 
lose all resemblance in sound of the things signified. 
This is the present state of language. Words, as we 
now use them, taken in general, may be considered aa 
symbols, not imitations ; as arbitrary or instituted, not 
natural signs of ideas. But there can be no doubt, 
that language, the nearer we approach to its rise 
among men, will be found to partake more of a natu* 
ral expression. 

Integections, it ha£ been shown, or passionate ex* . 
elamations, were the elements of speech. Men la- ' 
boured to eon^mimicate their feelings to each other by 
those expressive cries and gestures, which nature 
taught them. After words^ or names of objects be^an 
to te invented, this mode oi speaking by natural signs 
could not be all at once disused. F%r language in its 
infancy must have been extremely barren ; and there 
certainly was a period among all rude nations^ when 
conversation was carried on py a very few words, in- 
termixed wilji many exclamations and earnest s&^ 

' 4* 
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lures. The small stock oi' words which m^ thcai poh' 
ceased, rendered those helps entirely necessary for ex* 
malning their conceptions ; and nufe, uncultivated iii^ 
Eividufids, not having always ready even the few words 
which they knew, would naturally labour to make 
themselves imderstood br varying tneir tones of voiee^ 
and by accompanying tneir tones with the most ex*- 
pressive gesticul^tiona 

To this mode of speaking, necessity gave rise. Bui 
we must observe that, atier this necessity had in a^ 
great degree ceased^ by language becoming in process 
of time more extensive andcopious, the ancient man* 
ner of speech still subsisted among many nations ; ana, 
what had arisen from necessity, continued to be used 
for ornament In the Greek and Roman languages, 
a musical and gesticulating pronunciation was retam- 
eil in a very high decree. Without attending to this, 
we shall be at a loss m \mderstanding several passa- 
ges of the classics, which relate to the public speaking 
and theatrical entertainments of tlie ancients. Our 
moderfl pronunciation would have seemed to them a 
Hfeless monoton}^. The declamation of their orators, 
and the pronunciation of their actors upon the stage, 
approached to the nature of recitative m music ; was 
capable of being marked by notes, and supported by 
instruments ; as several learned men have proved. 

With regard to gesture, the case was parallel ; for 
strong tones Eind animated gesturesalwaysgo together. 
The action both of orators and players m &reece and 
Rome was far more vehement than that to which we 
aSfe accustomed. To us, Roscius would appear a 
madman. Gesture was of such consequence on the 
ancient stage, that there is reason for believing t^t 
on some occasions the speaking and acting were £- 
vided ; which, according to our ideas, would form a 
strange exhibition. One player spoke the words in 
the proper tones, while another expressed the corres- 
ponding motions and gestures. Cicero tells us, it was 
a contest between him and Roscius, whether he couM 
express a sentiment in a greater variety of phrases, or 
Roscius in a greater variety of intelligible significant 

rures. At last, gesture engrossed the stage entire- 
, for under the reigUs of Augustus and Tiberius, the 
lavounte entertainment of the public was the panto- 
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mitoe, vhich was earned on by ^reitieulatioa cmly. 
The people were moved, and wept at it as much as 
at tragedies \ and the passion for it became so violent 
that laws were made for restraining the senatcnni insm. 
stud^ijag the pantomime art Now, though in decla- 
mations and theatrical exhibitions both tone and ges- 
tore were carried much farther than in common dis^ i 
course, yet public speakin^^ of any kind must in ever^ 
country l^ear some proportion to the manner which is 
used iiT conversation } and such public entertainments 
could never be relished by a nation whose tones and 
gestures in discourse were asianguid as ours. 

The esirly language of meA&eing entirely composed 
of words descriptive of sensiE^ objectiLbecame of ne- 
cessity extremely metaphorical. For,^ siffnify any 
^esire or passion, or any act or feeling of the mind, 
thev had no fixed expression which was appropriated 
to that purpose ; but were obliged to paint the emotion 
or passion, which they felt, by alluding to those sensi- 
ble objects which had ^lost connexion with it, and 
which could render it in some degree visible to otfaerB.j 

But it was not necessity alone, that gave ri»3 to this 
IHctured style. In the infancy of all societies, fear and 
surprise, wonder and astonishment, are the most' fre- 
quent passions of men. T heir language will necessa- 
nly be affected by this character of their minds. They 
will be disposed to paint ever^r thin^ in the strongest 
colours. Even the manner, in which the first tnbes 
of men uttered their words, had considerable influence 
on their style. Wherever sti-ong exclamations, tones, 
and gestures are connected with conversation, thenma- 
gination is alwa^i^s more exercised; a greater effi)rt 
of fancy and passion is excited. Thus the femc}r, being 
kept awake and rendered more sprightly by this mode 
of utterance, operates upon style, and gives it addi- 
tional life and spirit. 

As one proof amon^ many, which might be pro- 
duced of the truth of these observations, we snail 
transcribera speech from Colden's History of the fiv€L 
Indian nations, which was delivered hy their chi^i^V 
when entering on a treaty of peace with us, in the > 
following Ismguage. " we are happy in havinit 
Imried under, ground the red e^e. that has so oftdi 
been dyed in the blood of our brethren. Now in this 
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fort we inter the ajce, and plant the tree of peace. 
We plant a tree, whose top will reach the sun ;' and 
its bratiches spread abroad so, that it shall be seen 
afar .off. May its ffrowth never be stifled and choked ; 
but may it shade both your country and ours with its 
leaves ! Let us make fast its roots, and extend them 
to the utmost of your colonies. If the French should 
come, to shake mis tree, we should know it by the 
motion of its roots reaching into our country. May 
the Great Spirit allow us to rest in tranquillity upon 
our mats, and jiever again dig up the axe to cut down 
the tree of peace ! Let the earth be trodden hard over 
it, where it lies buried. Let a strong stream run 
under the pit, to wash the evil away out of our sight 
and remembrance. The fire, that nath long burned 
in Albany, is extinguished. The bloody bed is wash- 
ed clean, and the tears are wiped from our eyes. We 
now renew the covenant cham of friendship. Let it 
be kept bright and clean as silver, and not suffered to 
contract any rust. Let not any one pull away his 
arm from it." 
As language in its progress grewonore copious, it 
f gradually lost that figurative stylejgvhich was its 
•early character. The vehement mSCnnBr of speaking 
by tones and gestures became less common. Instead 
of poets, philosophers became the instructers of men; 
ana in their reasoning on ail subjects, introduced that 
plainer and more simple style of composition which' 
we now call prose. Thus me ancient metaphorical 
and poetical dress of language was at length laid 
aside in the intercourse of men, and reserved for 
those occasions only, on which ornament was pro- 
fessedly studied. 

Hfivr may we form an idea of the origin of language 7 

What is said of mankind in their rude state 1 

Was speech necessary previously to' Uie formation of «h 
ciety? 

Could language be invented before society was formed? 

What inference is then drawn ? ■ 

If language is of divine origin, was a perfect system pro- 
bably given to man 1 

How eoula men, before the invention of language, commu-. 
nicate with each other? 



( 
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What were the elements of speech ? 

How dkl men invent'words 7 

What objects were eosdy imitated by soandl 

Mention some instances. 

Where does this analogy &il 7 

Can this analogy be traced throughout any modem bm- 

gtiagel 
What are words as we now use them? 
What mode of sneaking came lytxi after the mventkn of 
' interjections i 

Was this mode of speaking continued? 
What is said of the declamation of the Qreek and Roman 

orators 7 
Is the same true of gesture 7 
flow would Roscius appear to us 7 
Were the speakmg and acting ever separated 7 
What was the favourite entertainment of the Augustan age? 
Why was the early language of men metaphorical 7 
ll^iat besides neeessity, cave rise to metaphorical language? 
What proof is mentioned? 
Whttt changes were made in the progress of language? 



RISE AND PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE AND 

OP WRITING. 

When we examine the order in which words are 
arranged in a sentence, we find a very remarkable 
difii&rence between ancient and modem tongues. 
The consideration of this will serve to imfold fsurther 
the genius of lan^age, and to show the causes of 
those alterations it has undergone in the progress of 
society. 

To conceive distihctly the nature of this alteration^ 
we must go back, as befor^, to the earliest period of 
lao^age. Let us^gure to ourselves a savage be- 
holding some fruit, which he earnestly desires, and 
requests another to give him. Suppose him unac- 
quainted with words, he would strive to make him- 
self understood, by pointing eagerly at the object 
desired, and uttering at the same time a passionate 
cry. Supposing him to have acjquired words, the 
first word which he would utter, would be the name 
rf that object. He would not express himself accord- 
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mg to our order of construction, "Give me fruit;" 
but according to the I^atin ordcf , " Fruit give me^" 
*' Fructum di, mihi," for this plaih reason, that his 
attention was wholly directed toward fruit, the object 
desired. Hence we mi^ht conclude a priori^ that 
this was the order in which words were most com- 
monly arranged in the infancy of language; and 
accordingly we find in reedity that in this ot&t words 
are arranged in most of the ancient tongues, as in 
the Greek Euid Latin; and it is said likewise in the 
Russian, Sclavonic, GaeHc, smd several American 
tongues. 

The modem languages of Europe have adopted a 
different arrangement from the ancient In dieir 
prose compositions very little variety is admitted in 
the collocation of words ; they are chiefly fixed to <me 
order, which may be called the order of th6 under- 
standing. Thev place first in the sentence, the per- 
son, or thing, which speaks or acts ; next, its action ; 
and lastly, the object of its action. Thus an English 
writer, paying a compliment to a great man, would 
say, " It is impossible for me to pass over in silence so 
distinguished mildness, so singular and unheard of 
clemency, and so uncommon moderation in the exer- 
cise of supreme power." Here is first presented to 
us the person who speaks, "It is impoadole for me;" 
next, what the same person is to do, to pass over tn 
silence P^ and lastly, the object which excites him to 
action, " the mildness, clemency, and moderatioii of 
his patron." Cicero, from whom these words are 
translated, reverses tnis order. He begins with tlie 
object ; places that first, which was the exciting idea 
in the speaker's mind, and ends with the speaker and 
his action. " Temtam mansuetudinem, tarn inuedta- 
tam inauditamque clementiam,tantumque in summa 
potestate rerum omnium modum, tacitus nuUo modo 

Ereeterire possum." Here, it most be observed, the 
«atin order is more animated; the English more 
clear and distinct 

Our language naturally allows greater liberty for 
transposition and inversion, in poetry, than in proee. 
Even there, however, this liberty is confined within 
narrow limits, in comparison with the ancient Ian-* 
guages. In this respect, modem tongues vary fh)m 
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each other. The Italian approaches the nearest in 
its character to the ancient transposition : the English 
has more inversion than the rest; and the French 
has the les^ of all. 

Writing is an improvement upon speech, and con- 
sequently was posterior to it in order of time. Its 
characters are of two kinds, signs of thing[s^and 
signs of words. Thus the pictures, hieroglyphics and 
symbols employed by the ancients, were of the former 
sort; the alphabetical characters, now employed by 
Europeans, of the latter. 

Pictures were certainly the first attempt toward 
writing. Mankind in all ages and in all nations, 
have been prone to imitation. This would soon be 
employed for describing and recording events. Thus 
to signify that one-man /lad killed another, thev 
pfeiinted the figure of one man lyin^ on the f round, 
and of another standing by him with a hostile wea- 
pon in his hand. When America was first discover- 
ed, this was the only kind of writing with which the 
Mexicans were acquainted. It was however a very 
imperfect mode of recording facts ; since by lectures 
external events only could be delineated. 

Hieroglyphical characters may be considered aft 
the second stage of the art of writing. They con- 
sist of certain symbols, which are made to stand for 
invisible objects, on account of their supposed resem- 
blance to tpe objects themselves. Thus an eye re- 
presented knowledffe; and a circle having neither 
beginning nor end, was the symbol of eternity. 
Egypt was the country where this kind of writing 
was most studied, and brought into a i-egular art. 
Bjr tiiese characters all the boasted wisdom of their 
priests was conveyed. They pitched upon animals 
to b^ the emblems of moral objects, according to the 
oualities with which they supposed them to be en- 
dued. Thus imprudence was denominated by a fiy ; 
wisdom, by an ant ; and victory, by a hawk. But 
tins sort of writing was in the highest degree dnig- 
matical and confused; and consequently a very im- 
perfect vehicle of knowledge. 

From hieroglvphids some nations gradually advan- 
ced to simple arbitrary marks, which stood for objects, 
though without any resemblance of the objects signi- 
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fied. Of thk nature ipms the writinfi; of the Vfum- 
vians. They iised smaJl cords of dinerent colours: 
and hy knot's upon these, of different sizes, ana 
variously ranged, they invented signs for communi- 
catinisr their thous^hts to one another. The Chhiese 
at this day use written characters of this nature. 
They have no alphabet of letters or simple sounds of j 
which their words are composed-; but every single | 
character, which they use, is expYessive of an idea ; 
it is a mark, which signified someone thing or object. ^ 
The number of these characters must consequently 
be immense. They are said indeed to amount to i 
seventj^ thousand. To be perfectly acquainted with 
them IS the business of a whole life : which must 
have gready retarded among them tJie progress ci . 
cvery^ Kind of science. i 

It is evident, that tlje Chinese characters, like 
hieroglyphics, are signs of things, and not of words. 
For we are told, that the Japanese, the Tonquinete, 
and the Coroeans, who speak dinerent lahgua^cs 
from each other, and from the inhabitants of China, 
use, however, the same written characters with them, 
and thus correspond intelligibly with one another in 
writing, though mutuall}^ ignorant of each other's 
language. Our arithmetical figures, 1, 2. 3, 4. &c. 
are an example of this sort of writing. They have 
no dependence on words *, each figure represents the i 
number for which it stands; and consequently is 
equally understood by all nations, who have agreed 
in the use of these figures. 

The first step to remedy the imperfecticai, the ambi- 
guity, and the tediousness of each of the methods of 
communication, which have been mentioned, was 
the invention of signs, which diould stanii not 
directly for things, but for words by which tkinss 
were named and distinguished. An alphabet of s^- 
lables seems to have l>een invented previously to an 
alphabet of letters. Such a one is said to be retamed 
at this day in Ethiopia and some countries of India. 
But at best it must have been imperfect and inef- 
fectual ; since the number of characters, being very 
considerable, must have rendered both reading and 
writing very complex and laborious. 
^ To whom we are indebted for the sublime and ie- 
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fined discoveij of letters, is not determined. They 
ivere bioaght into Greece by Cadmus, the Phasnician, 
who, according to Sir Isaac Newton's Chionoloffy, 
was contemporeurj with king David. His alphabet 
ccmtained only sixteen letters. The rest were after- 
ward added, according as signs for proper sounds 
'were found to be wanting. The Phoenician, Hebrew, 
, Greek, and Roman alphabets agree so much in the 
figure, nature, and arrangement of the letters, as 
amounts to demonstration, ^that they were derived 
originally^ from the same source. 

The ancient order of writing was from the right 
band to the left. This method, as appears from some 
very old inscriptions, prevailed even among the 
GNneeks. They afterwards used to write their lines 
altemately from the ri^ht to the left, and from the 
' left to the right The mscription on the famous Si- 
gean monument is a specimen of this mode of writing, 
which continued to 4ie days of Solon, the celebrated 
fegislator of Athens. At length the motion from the 
iefi hand to the right, being found more natural and 
convenient, this order of writing was adopted by all 
th e n ations of Europe. 

Writing was first exhibited on pillars and tables of 
stone; afterwards on i^^tes of the softer metals. As 
it became more common, the leaves and bark of cer- 
tain trees were used in some countries ; and in others, 
tables of wood, covered ^with a thin coat of soft wax. 
<Qn which the impression was made with a stvlus oi 
iron. Parchment, made of the hides of animals, was 
an invention of later times. Paper was not invented 
before the fourteenth century. 

What remarkable difference is there between the ancient 

and the modem tongues 1 
illustrate this by an example. 

What might we infer a priori .with respect to lan^age 7 
What is said of the modem languages of Europe 7 
What order do they observe? 
Which order is most animated ? 
Which most clear and distinct 7 
. What modem language most resembles the Latinl 
What next to the Itahan 7 
What least of aU 7 
What t^ kinds of charactera are used in writing 7 
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What was the fint attempt toward writingl 

Where has this method been used in mown tapMl 

What if the eecond atafe of writing 1 

Oive lome examplea of hieroelyphica 1 

How did the PeruTians writel 

How do the Chinese 7 

What example of this kind in Eng;lish? ^ 

How was this imperfection remedied 1 

Who brought letters into Greece 1 

What languages are mentioned as haying the nme ori- 

gin? 
What was the ancient order of writing? 
What order succeeded f 
Is the motion from left hand to right now unirenall; 

adopted 7 
Mention the articles on which writing was suceeMively 

exhibited. 
When was paper invented? 



STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE. 

' The common division of speech into eight parts, 
nounsj pronouns, verbs, participles, adverbs, preposi- 
tions. mterjections, and conjumctions, is not very ar* 
curate ; smce under the ^enered term of nouns it 
comprehends both substantives and adjectives, whidi 
are parts of speech essentially distinct. Yet, as we 
are most accustomed to tliis division, and, jauB logical 
exactness is not necessary to our present design, we 
shall adopt these terms, which habit has madd fami- 
liar to us. 

Substantive nouns are the foundation of nammar, 
and the most ancient pwart of speech. When men 
Imd advanced beyond simple inteijecUons, or excla- 
mations of passion, and had begun to communicate 
their ideas to each other, they would be obliged to 
assign names to objects, by which they were sur- 
rounded. Wherever a savage looked, he bdield 
forests and trees. To distinguish each by a separate 
neune would have been endless. Their common 
qualities, such as springing ftom a root, and be«iriDg 
branches and leaves, woiud' suggest a general idea 
and a general name. The genus, tree, was aft^ 
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ward subdivided into its several species of oak, elm, 
ash. &c, upon experience and observation. 

Still, bowever^ only general terms were used in 
speech. For oak, elm, and ash, were names of 
whole classes of objects, each of which comprehended 
an immense number or undistinguished individuals. 
Thufiu ^chenth^Hnouns^ man, lion, or tree were men- 
tioned in conversation, it bcnitd not be known, which 
man, lion, or tree ^as meant amon^ the multitude, 
comprehended under one name. Hence arose a 
very useful contrivance for determining the individual 
object intended, by means of that part; of speech call- 
ed the article. In English we have two articles, a 
and the ; a is more general, the more definite. The 
Greeks had but one, which agrees with our definite 
article the, The^ B^pplied the place of our article a 
hy tbe absence of tneir article : thus AiUhropos sig- 
mfies a man, o Anthropos^ the man. The Latins 
had no article ; but in the rooih of it used the pro- 
nouns hie, ille, iste. This, however, seems a defect 
in their language ; since articles certainly contribute, 
mucb to perspicuity and precision. 

To perceive the truth of this remark, observe the 
different imports of the following expressions : " The 
son of a king, the son of the king, a son of the kind's." 
Each of these three phrases has a se|)arate meaning, 
too obvious to be misunderstood. But in Latin, " filius 
rejgis" is entirely undetermined; it may bear either 
ofthe three senses mentioned. 

Besides this quality of being defined by the article, 
three affections belong to nouns, number, gender, ana 
case, which deserve to be considered. 

Number, ^ it makes a noun significant of one or 
more, is sin^ar or plural : a distinction found in all 
tongues, which must have been coeval with the origin 
of mnguage, since there were few things which men 
had more frequent necessity of expressing, than the 
distinction between one and more. In the Hebrew. 
Greek, and some other ancient languages, we find 
"not only a plural, but a dual number; the origin of 
wiiich may very naturally be accounted for, as sepa- 
rate terms of numbering were yet undiscovered, and 
ope, two. and many, were all, or at least the principal 
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numeral (listliictions which men at first had any occa- 
sion to make. 

Gender, which is founded on tlie distinction of tiie 
two sexes, can with piopriety be applied to the names 
of living creatures only. All other nouns ought to 
be of the neuter gender. Yet in moat languages, the 
same distinction is applied to a great number of in- 
animate objects. Thus, in the Latin tongue^ ensia^ 
a sword, is masculine ; sagffita, an arrow, is femi- 
nine ; and this assignation of sex to inanimate objectd 
often appears entirely capricious. In the Greek and 
Latin, however, all inanimate objects ^re not di&- 
tiibuted into masculine and feminine ; but many of 
them are classed, where all ought to be, under the 
neuter gendar ; as saamm., a rock ; mare, the sea. 
But in the French and Italian tongues, the neuter 
gender is wholljr unknown, all their names of inani- 
mate objects being put upon the same footing with 
those of living creatures, and distributed without 
reserve into masculine and feminine. In the En^ish 
language, all nouns, literally used, that arc not names 
of uving creatures, are neuter ; and ours is, perhaps, 
the only tongue (except the Chinese, which is said 
to resemble it in this particular) in which the dis- 
tinction of gender is philosophically applied. 

Case denotes the state of relation, which one object 
bears to another, by some variation in the name of 
that object : generail]^ in the final letters, and by some 
languages in the initial. All tonnes, however, do 
not agree in this mode of expression. Deelension is 
used oy the Greek and Latin ; but m the English, 
French and Italian, it is not found;, or, at most, it ex- 
ists in a verv imperfect state. These langua^ 
express the relations of objects by prepositions, whidi 
are the names of those relations prefixed to the names 
of objects. English «nouns have no case, except a 
sort of genitive, commonly formed bv adding the 
letter * to the noun ; as when we say Pope's Dun- 
•lad " meaning the Dunciad of Pope. 

Whether the modems have given beauty or utility 
to lanffua^e, bv the abolition of cases, mav perhaps 
be doubted. They have, however, certainly rende^ 
cd it more simple, hy removing that intrieacv wMdi 
arose from different forms of declension, and mmi tbo 
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iire^pularities of the several declensions. But in ob- 
taining this simplicity, it must be confessed, we have 
filled &ngua^e with a multitude of those little words, 
called prepositions, which, by perpetually occurring 
in every sentence^ encumber speech ; ana by render- 
ing it more prolix, enervate its force. The sound of 
modem language is also less agreeable to the ear, be- 
ing deprived of that variety and sweetness, which 
arose from the len^ of words, and the change of 
tominattcnis, occasioned by cases in the Greek and 
Ladn. But perhaps the greatest disadvantage occa- 
liooed by theabolitionof cases, is the loss of that liber- 
ty of trajisposition in the arrangement of words, which 
the ancient languages enjoyed. 

I^ONOUNS are the representatives of nouns, and are 
'flobiect to the same modification of number, gender, 
and case. We may observe, however, that the j)ro- 
soons of the first and second person, /and thou, have 
DO distinction of gender in any langua^ge ; for, as they 
always refer to persons present, their sex must be 
known, and therefore needs not to be marked by their 
pronouns. But^ as the third person may be absent, or 
unknown, the distinction of gender there becomes re- 
imiaite ; and accordingly in English it hath all the 
Ukfee genders, he, she, it, 

Adj£CTIVE9, as strong, weak, handsome, ugly, are 
the plainest and most simple in that class of words, 
which are termed attributive. They are common to 
all languages, and must have been very earljr invent- 
ed ; since obiects could neither be distinguished or 
treated of in discourse, before names were assigned to 
their different qualities. 
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What is tbe eommon divigion of words 1 

What fauk is mentioned 7 

What parts of speech were invented next after interjectioDS 1 

How were nouns invented 1 

Were names also given to individuals 7 

What contrivance arose for determining individuals 1 

How many articles have the English? \ 

How many the Greeks 7 

Have the Latins any* article 7 

What substitute is used 7 

What three afieetions besides bdoDg to nottssl 

What is numfaerl 
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Is it found in all tongues 1 

What languages haye a dual number 7 

To what can gender be applied with propriety 1 

Is this the case in all languages 1 

What is said of the Greek and Latin languages 1 

How many genders have the French and CaliaQr toogiusl 

fiow is the English language with respect to gender!? 

What does case denote 7 

Ajre all tongues ahke in this respect 7 

What languages use declension 7 

In what languages is it very imMrfect7 

What case naye English nouns 7 

What advantages have modern languages gumdl 

What inconvenience has arisen 7 

What are pronouns 7 

What pronouns have no distinction of gender 1 

What IS said of the third person 7 

What are adjectives 7 • 

What is said of them 7 v // 

f 

■ . — I 

STRUCTURE OF LANGUAQE.— ENQUSH 

TONGUE. 

Of all the parts of speech, verbs are by far the most 
complex and useful. From their importance we may 
justly conclude, that they were coeval with the origin 
of language ; though a lonff time must have been re- 
quisite to rear them up to mat accuracy which they 
now5)OB8ess. 

The tenses were contriveit to mark the several die- 
tinctions of time. We commonly think of no more 
than its three great divisions, the past, the present^ 
and the future ; and we might suppose that, if veite 
had been so contrived as merely to express these, no 
more was necessary. But language proceeds with 
much greater subtilty. It divides time mto its several 
moments ; it regards it, as never standing still, but 
always flowing ; things past, as more or less distant ; 
and things future, as more or less remote b)r different 
gradations. ' Hence the variety of tenses in ahndat 
every language. 

The present may indeed be idways regarded asooe 
indivisible point, which admits no vanity; "lam^^ 
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** #ttm.^ But it is not BO with the pest Even the poor- 
est langua^ has two or three tenses to express its var 
lieties. Ours has four. 1. A i^ast action may be repre- 
sented as unfinished, by the imperfect tense ; " I was 
walking, ambulcUxim,^ 2. As nnished, by Uie perfect 
tense; I have walked." 3. As finishea some time 
since, the particular time being left undetermined ; 
"I walked, an^ndavi;^^ this is what fframmarians 
call an aon^t or indefinite past. 4. As fmished before 
somethins; elsCi which is also past This is the plus- 
qaam pertect ; " I had walked, ambulaveranu I had ^ 
walked before you called upon me." Our lan^age, 
we must perceive with pleasure, has an advantage 
over the Liatin, which nas only three variations of 
past time. 

The varieties in future time aje two : a simple or 
Indefinite future: "1 shall walk, ambuUtbO]" egida 
future having reference to something else, which is 
likewise futuref ; " 1 shall have walked, ambulavero', 
I shall have walked, before he will pay me a visit." 

Besides tenses, verbs admit the distinction of voices, 
viz. the active and passive ; as, "I love,- or, I am 
ioved." They admit also the distinction of modes, 
which are intended to express the iberceptions and 
volitions of the mind under different forms. The in- 
dicative mode Bimply declares a proposition ; " I write, 
I have written." Tfie imperative requires, commands, 
or threatens; "Write thou; let hmi write." The 
subjunctive expresses a proposition, under the form of 
a condition, or as suborcunate to something to which 
reference is made ; " I might write ; 1 couM write ; I 
should write, if the matter were so." This expres- 
skA <^ the perceptions and volitions of the mind m so 
many various forms, together with the distinction of 
the three persons, /, thou, and Jie, constitutes the con- 
jugation of verbs, which makes so gr^eat a part of the 
grammaF of all languages. 

Coiqugation is reckoned most perfect in those Ian- 
l[uageB, which, by varying the termination or the ini- 
tial syllable of the verb, expresses the greatest number 
of important circumstances- without the help of aux- 
Siaix yerbs. In the oriental tongues veibs have few 
tenses; but their modes are so contrived, as to express 
a great variety of eiicmnstances and relations. In 
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the Hebrew, they say in one word, without the aid of 
an auxiliary, not, only, " I taught," but, " I was 
taught ; I caused to teach ; I was caused to teach :1 
taught myself." The Greek, which is commomj 
thought to be the most perfect of all languages, is 
very regular and complete in the modes and tenses. 
The Latin, though formed on the same model, is not 
80 perfect ; particularly in the passive voice, which 
forms most of the tenses by the aid of the auxiliary 
" 8um?^ In modem European tongues, conjugaticm 
is very defective. Theiwo great auxiliary verbe^ to 
have and to 6c, with those other auxiliaries which we 
use in English, do, shall, will, may, andean, prefixed 
to a participle, or to another verb in the infinitive 
mood, supersede in a great measure the different ter- 
minations of the modes and tenses .which formed the 
ancient conjugations. 

The other parts of speech, as they admit no vari- 
ation, will require only a short discussion. 

Adverbs aie for the most part an abridged mode of 
speech, expressing by one word, what might by a cir- 
cumlocution be resolved into two or more words, he- 
longing to other parts of speech. ".Here " for instance, ^ 
is me same with " in this place." ' Hence adverbs 
seem to be less necessary, and of later introductim 
into speech, than several other .classes of words ; and 
accordingly most of them are derived from other 
words, formerly established in the language. 

Prepositions and conjunctions serve to express the 
relations which things bear to one another, their mu- 
tual infinence, dependence, and coherence ; and so to 
join words together, as to form intelligible propositions. 
Conjunctions are cpmmonly employed for connecting 
sentences, or members of sentences ; as, and, hectmse, 
and the like. Prepositions are used for connecting 
words ; as, of, from, to, &c. The beauty and strength 
of every language depend in a great measure on a 
proper use of conjunctions, prepositions, and those re- 
lative pronouns, which serve the same purpose of con- 
necting difiereiit parts of discourse. 

Having thus briefly considered the structure of lan- 
guage in geniral, we will now enter more particularly 
into an examination of our own language. 

The English, which was spoken after the Normaii 
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CQnqueet. and continues in be spoken now, is admix- 
ture of" tne ancient Saxon, and the Norman Frencn, 
together with such new and Ibreign words, as com- 
merce and learning have, in a succession of ages, 
gradually introduced. From the influx of so many 
streams, from a junction of so many dissimilar jxirts, 
it naturally follows, that the English, liice every com- 
pounded language, must be somewhat irregular. We 
cannot expect from it that complete analog v in struc- 
ture whicn may be found m those simpler languages 
which were formed within themselves, and built on 
one foundation. Hence our syntax is short, since 
there are few marks in the words themselves which 
show their relation to each other, or point out either 
their concordance or their government in a sentence. 
But, if those be discuivantages in a compound lan- 
guage, thhy are balanced by the advantages which 
attend it, particularly by the number and variety of 
words by which such a language is commonly en- 
riched. Few icmguages are more copious than the 
English. In all grave subjects especially, historical, 
critical, political, and moral, no complaint can Justly 
be made of the barrenness of our tongue. We are 
rich too in the language of poetrv ; our poeticed style 
dBSers widely from prose, not with respect to numbers 
only, but in the very wbrdethemselves ; which proves 
what a compass and variety of words we can select 
and employ, suited to different occasions. Herein we 
are infiniteljr superior to the French, whose poetical 
language, if it were not distinguished by rhyme, 
would not be known to differ from their ordinary prose. 
Their language, however, surpasses ours in exprete- 
iog whatever is delicate, gay, and atpusing. It is, 
perhaps; the happiest lanffuai^e for conversation in 
the known .world : but for me higher subjects of com- 
position, the English is justly considered as far supe- 
nortoit. 

The fiexibility of a language, or its power of be- 
Gominff either grave and strong, or easy and flowing, 
or tender and gentle, or pompous and magniflcent, as 
occasions requirej is a quality of great importance in 
speaking and writing. This depends on the copknis- 
nets of a language ; the different arrangements of 
which its words arc susceptible ; emd the variety and 
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beauty of the sounds of its words. The Greek pQ»- 
sessea these requisites in a higher degree than any 
other hxiguage. It superadded the graceful variety 
of its different dialects ; and thereby readily »««"Tn<^ 
every kind of character an author could vnah, finom 
the most pimple and familiar to the most majestic 
The Latin, though very beautilul, is inferior in this 
respect to the Greek. It has more of a fixed charee- 
ter of stateliness and gravity ; and is supported by a 
certain senatorial dignity, of which it is difficult for a 
writer to divest it. Amon^ modem tongues, the Ita- 
lian possesses much more nexibility than the French: 
and seems to be on the whole the most perfect oT ail 
the modem dialects which have arisen out of ^e 
ruins of the ancient. Our language, though unequal 
to the Italian in flexibility, is not destitute of a consi- 
derable degree of this quisdity. Whoever concdders 
the diversity of style in some of our.best writers, will 
discover in our tongue such a circle of expression, 
such a power of accommodation to the various tastes 
of men. as redounds much tp its honour. 

Our langus^e has been thought to be very deficient 
in harmony ot sound ; 3^et the melody of its versifica- 
tion, its power of supporting poetical numbers, without 
the assistance of rhyme, is a sufficient proof, t^t it 
is far from being unharmonious. Even the hissing 
sound, of which it has been accused, obtains less fre- 
quently than has been suspected. For in many words, 
and in the final syllables especially, the letter e haa, 
the sound of z, which is one of the sounds on which 
the ear rests with pleasure ; as in Juu, these, loves, 
hears, dbc. 

It must however be admitted, that smoothness ia 
not the distinguishing property of the English tongue. 
Strength and expressiveness, rather than grace' and 
melody, constitute its character. It possesses also the 
property of being the most simple of all the European 
dialects in its form and constmcticMo. It is free trom 
the intricacy of cases, declensions, modes, and tenses. 
Its^words are subject to fewer variations from their 
original form, than those of any other language. Its 
nouns have no distinctbn of gender, except what is 
nmde by nature ; and but one variation in case, its 
objectives admit no change, except what expreawa 
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the degree of comparison. Its veibs, instead of the 
varieties of ancient conjugation, admit only four or 
five changes in termination. A few prepositions and 
auxiliary verbs effect aU the ptirposes of significancy ; 
while the principal words for the most part preserve 
their form unaltered. Hence our language acquires 
a simplicity and facility, which are the cause of its 
bein^ frequently written and spoken with inaccuracy. 
We mia^ne that a competent skill in it may be ac- 
quired without any study ; and that in' a syntax so 
narrow and limited as ours^ there is nothing which 
requires attention. But the fundamental rule-: of syn- 
tax are common to the English and to the ancient 
tongues ; and regard to them is absolutely requisite 
hr writing or sp^ikin^ with propriety. 

Whatever be the advantages or defects of our Ism- 
guage, it certainly deserves, in the highest degree, 
our study and attention. The Greeks and Romans, 
in the meridian of their §k)rv, bestowed the highest 
cultivationontheirrespectivelanguages. The French 
and Italians have employed much study upon theirs ; 
and their example is wormy of imitation. For, what- 
ever knowledge may be e ained by the study of other 
languages, it can never be communicated with ad- 
vantage, unless by those who can write and speak 
their own language with propriety. Let the matter 
of an a^hor be ever so good and useful, his composi- 
tions will always suffer in the public esteem, if his ex- 
pression be deficient in purity or propriety. At the 
same time, the attainment ol a correct and elegant 
style is an object which dem&mds application and la- 
bour. If any one suppose he can catch it merely by 
the ear, or acquire it by a hasty perusal of some good 
autjiors, he will be much disappointed. The many 
grammatical errors, the many impure expressions, 
which are found in authors who are far from being 
oontempti^^le, demonstrate, that a careful stud^r of oiir 
language is previously requisite for writing it with 
propriety, purity, and elegance. 

What parts of speecb are most useful 7 

For what were tentes contrived? 

What are the common dhriiione of time 1 ' 

How does language divide timel 
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What is aaid of the present? 

How many put tenaes has the Englisbl 

Describe tnem. 

How many future tenses? 

Describe them. •* 

How many voices have verbs? 

How many modes ? 

Describe tnem. 

What constitutes the conjugation of aveifol 

Where is conjugation most perfect? 

What is said of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin ? 

How are the conjugations formed in the European hn- 

(roaaes ? 
Whal are adverbs? 

Were they invented at an early period ? 
What omce liave prepositions and conjuncti<ns 1 
What are conjunctions? 
What are prepositions ? ' ' 

in what does the beauty of language depend ? 
What is the origin«of the English langue^e ? 
What follows n-om this ? 

What are the advantages of a compound language? 
For wh^t subjects is me English language well suited? 
How does it compare with the French language ? 
What is meant by the flexibilit^r of a language ? 
•What language excels in flexibility? 
What is said of the Latin? 
What of modem tongues ? 

What is said of our language in point of flexibility ? 
What is said of the harmony of the English languare? 
What is the distinguishing property of the EngUSi luf 

WEat other advantages has it ? 



STYLE, PERSPICUITY, AND PRECISION. 

Sttle is the peculiar manner in whidh a man ex^ 
presees his thoughts by words. It is a picture of the 
ideas in his mind, and of the order in which they tbeie 
exist. 

The quahties of a good style may be ran^;«d under 
two heads, perspicuity and ornament. It mil feadily 
beadmitted, that perspicuity is the fundamental quality 
of a good style. Without tbw the brightest omameiit» 
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only glimmer through the dark, and perplex mstead of 
pleasing the reader. If we be forced to ibUo w a writer 
with much care ; to pause, and to read over his aen- 
tences a second time, in order to understand them fully, 
he will not please>us long. Men are too indolent to 
relish so much labour. Though thev may pretend to 
admire an author's depth, after the]^ nave discovered 
his meaning, they will seldom be inclined^ to look a 
second time into nis book. 

Perspicuity requires attention, first to single words 
and phrases^ and then to the construction of sentences. 
When considered with respect to words and phrases, 
it requires these three quaUties, purity, propriety , and 
precision. 

Purity an4 propriety of language are often used in- 
discrimmately for each other ; and indeed they are 
very nearly allied. A distinction, however, obtcuns 
between them. Purity is the use of such words and 
constructions as belong to the idiom of a particular 
language, in opposition to words and phrases, which 
are imported from other languages, or which are ob- 
solete, or newly coined, or employed without proper 
authority. Propriety is the choice of such words, as 
the best and most established usage has appropriated 
to tbc^e ideas, which we intend to express by Uiem. 
It implies a correct and happy appUcation of them, in 
opposition to vulgar, or low expressions, and to words 
and phrases less significant of the ideas we intend to 
convey. Style may be pure, that is, it may be strictly 
English without Scotticisms or Gelhcisms, or unflram- 
matical expressions of any kind, and yet he d^cient 
in propriety. The words me^ be illy selected; not 
adapted to the subject, nor Mfy exinressive of the au- 
tbors meaning. He took them mdeeidfrom the general 
mass of English words ; but his choice was made with- 
out skill. But style cannot be proper without being 
pure ; it is the union of puritj ana propriety, which 
renders it graceful and perspicuous. 

The exact meaning of precision may be learnt frran 
the etymology of the woro. If is derived from " oree- 
ddere," to cut off; and signifies retrenching aU su- 
perfluities, and pruning the expression in such a man- 
ner, as to exhibit neither more nor less than the ideas * 
intended to be conveyed. 
6 , 
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Words, employed to express kteas, may be faultf 
in thre6 respects. They may either not express th^ 
ideas which the author means, but some others which 
are only related; or they may express those ideas, but 
not completely ; or they may express them together 
with something more than he intends. Precision is 
opposed to these three faults ; but particularly to the 
last, into which feeble writers are very apt to falL 
They employ a multitude of words, to make them- 
selves understood, as they think, more distinctly ; but 
they only confound the reader. The imase as they 
)^jQ it before you, is always seen double. AVhen an 
author tells us of his hero's oofuragey in the day of bat- 
tle : the expression is precise, and we imderstand it 
fuUy. But if, from a desire of multiplying words, he 
praise his courage^ Biidfortititde; at the moment he 
loins these words together, our idea begins to waver. 
He intends to expi-ess one quality more strongly ; but 
he is in fact expressing two. Courage resists danger, 
fortitude supports pain. The occasion of exerting 
these qualities are different ; and being led tcf think of 
both together, when only one of them should engage 
attention, our view is rendered unsteady, and our 
conception of the object indistinct 

The great source of a loode style, the opposite of 
precision, is the injudicious use of words, called syno- 
nymous. Scarcely in any language are there two 
words that convey precisely the same idea ; and a 
person perfectly acquainted with the propriety of the 
language, will always be able to observe something, 
by whi^ they are distinguished. In our language 
many instances may be given of difference in meaning 
among words, reputed synon^ous ; and, as the spb- ' 
ject is important, we shall point out a few of them. 

Sfurpnaedj astonishedj amazed^ confounded, We 
are surprised at what is new or unexpected ; we are 
astoi^ed at what is vast or great ; we are amazed 
at what is incomprehensible ; we are co-founded by 
what is shocking or temble. 

Pride, vanity. Pride makes us esteem ourselves ; 
vanity makes us desire the esteem of others. 

BaugktineMf disdain. Haughtiness is founded 
on a high opinion of ouneLves; diadainonabwodn- 
Mnof othen. 
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To weary, tofcUigue, ContiiraJeuice of the 

thing wearies us; Jabour fatigues us. A man is 
w^earied by staadiris^ ; he is fatigued by walking. 

To~abhor\ to detest. To abhor imports simply 
strong dislike ; to detest imports likewise strong di»- 
approbation. We abhor being in debt; We detest 
tregujhery. 

To invent, to discover. We invent things which 
are new ; we discover what was hidden. Galilseo 
invented the telescope ; Harvey discovered the circu- 
lation of the blood. 

Entire, complete. A thing is entire, when it wants 
' none of its parts ; complete, when it wants none of 
the appendages which belong to it. A man may oc- 
cupy an entire house, though he have not one com- 
plete apartment 

Enough, sufficiera. Enough relates to the quantity 
which we wish to have of a thing. Sufficient relates 
to the use that is to be made of it. Hence enough 
commonly signified a greater quantity than sufHcient 
does. The covetous man never has enough, though 
he has, what is sufficient for nature. 

These are a few among many instances of words 
in our language, which by careless writers are apt to 
be mic^ken for synonymous. The more the distinc- 
tion in the meaning of such words is regarded, the 
more accurately and forcibly shaU we speak and 
write. 

What is style 7 

Under what two heads are the qualities of a good style ar- 
raaged? 

Why is perspicuity important? 

What does it require ? 

What is purity of style ? 

What is propriety ? 

Can style be pure, and yet be improper f 

Can it be proper without being pure ? ' , 

What is'tne meaning of the word precision? .' 

In how many ways may words be faulty t ^ 

Mention an mstance of the last. 

What is the great source of a loose style T 

Are there any two words in English strictly synonvmous T 

How do auririaed, astomshed^ amazed, and coMmmded 
di&r? 
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How do prufe, and vanity differ f 
'odughHnesB and disdain? 

Tb tpeary and to fatigue 7 

' To abhor and to detest ? 

I'o invent and to discover ? 

~—^ Entire and complete ? 
Enough and sufficierU ? 



* STRUCTURE OP SENTENCES. 

A PROPER construction of sentences is of «ich impor- 
tance in every species of composition, that we cannot 
be too strict or minute in our attention to it. For, 
whatever be the subject, if the sentences be construct- 
ed in a clumsy, perplexed, or feeble manner, the 
work cannot be read with pleasure, nor even with 
profit But by attention to the rules, which. relate 
to this part of stj^le, we acquire the habit of express- 
ine ourselves with perspicuity and elegance ; and, if 
a disorder happen to arise in some of our sentences, 
we immediately see where it lies, and are able to rec-. 
tify it. * 

The properties most essential to a perfect sen- 
tence are the four following : — 1. Clearness. 2. Unity. 
3. Strength. 4. Harmony. 

Ambiguity is opposed to cleamees, and arises from 
two causes: either from a wrong choice of words, or 
a wrong collocation of them. O f the choice of words; 
as far as regards perspicuity, we have already spoken. 
Of the collocation of tnem we are now to treat. From 
the nature of our language, a capital rule in the ar- 
rangement of our sentences is, that words or members 
most nearly related, should be placed as near to each 
other as possible, that their mutual relation may clear- 
ly appear. This rule is frequentl)^ neglected even by 
go6a writers. A few instances will show both its im- 
portance and application. 

In the position of adverbs, which are used to qualify 
the signification of something, which either precedes 
or follows them, a good deal of nicety is to be observed. 
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" By gn^eatnedB," says Addison, " I do not only mean 
the bulk of any single object, but the largeness of a 
whole view." Here the place of the adverb only makes 
it^limit the verb mean. " I do not only mean/' The 
question may then be asked, what does he more than 
mean 7 Had it been placed after bttUc, still it would 
have been wrong, for it might then be asked, what is 
meant beside the bulk ? Is it the colour or any other 
properly ? Its proper place is after the- word objeet : 
" By greatness! do not mean the bulk of any smgle 
object only ;" for then, when it is asked, what does ne 
mean more than the bulk of a single object ? the an- 
swer comes out precisely as the author mtends, ''the 
largeness of a whole view." " Theism," says Lord 
Shaftesbury, " can only be opposed to polytheism or 
atheism." It may be asked then, }s theism capable of 
nothing else except being opposed to polytheism or 
atheism? This is what the words literally mean 
through the improper collocation of only. He ought 
to have said, "Theism can be opposed only to poly- 
theism or atheism." Inaccuracies of this kind occasion 
little ambiguity in common discourse, because the tone 
and emphasis, used by the speaker, ^enerallv make the 
meanii]^ perspicuous. But in wnting, where a per- 
son speaks to the eye, he ought to be more accurate ; 
and so Jo connect adverbs with the words they quahj^; 
that his nieaning cannot be mistaken on the first m- 
epecdon. 

When a circumstance is interposed in the middle of 
a sentence, it sometimes requires attention to place it 
in such manner as to divest it of all ambiguity. For 
instance, "Are these designs," says Lord Bolin^broke, 
" which any man, who is bom a Briton, in anv circum- 
stances, in any situation, ought to be asnamed or afraid 
toavow ?" Here we are in doubt whether the phrases, 
"in any circumstances, in am situation,^^oe con- 
nected with " a man bom in Britain ;" or with that 
man's " avowing his designs." If the latter, as seems 
most likely, was intended to be the meaning, the ar- 
rangement ought to be this, " are these designs, which 
any man, who is born a Briton, ought to be ashamed 
or afraid in any circumstances, in any situation to 
avowT' 

Still more attention is requisite to a proper disposi- 
6* 
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ixKk ofthe relative pronomifi, wkd'yVhick, what, whoeef 
and all those partieles, whieh express the connexion of 
the parts of speech. As all reasoning depends upon 
this connexion, we cannot be too accurate with regard 
to it A small error may obscure the meaning of a 
whole sentence ; and even where the meaning is ap- 
parent, yet if these relatives be misplaced, we always 
find something; awkward and disjomted in the struc- 
ture of the period. The followinj^ nassaee in Bishop 
Sherlock's sermons, will exemplify mese dbservations: 
"It is folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the 
accidents of li&, by heai>ing up treasures, which no- 
thing can protect us against but the good providence 
of our Heavenly Father." Which grammatically re- 
fers to the immediately preceding noun, which here 
is " treasures ;f' and this would convert the whole pe- 
riod into nonsense. The sentence should have been 
thus constructed : " It is folly to pretend, by heaping 
up treasures to arm ourselves against the accidents of 
life, against which, nothing can protect us but the 
good providence of our Heavenly Father." 

We now proceed to the second quality of a well ar- 
ranged sentence, which we termed its unity. This 
is a capital property. The very nature of a sentence 
implies one proposition to be expressed. It may con- 
sist of parts ; but these parts must be so closely bound 
together, as to make an impression of one object only 
upon the mind. 

To preserve this unity, we must first observe, that 
during the course of the sentence^e subjcjct should 
be changed as little as possible. Theie is generally 
in every sentence some person or thin^, which is the 
g[oveming word. This should be contmued so, if pos- 
sible, from the beginning to the end of it Should a 
man express himself in tnis manner ; " After we came 
to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was saluted 
by all my friends, who received me with the greatest 
kindness." Though the objects in this sentence are 
sufficiently connected, j^t, by shifting so often the 
subject and the ^reao, me, they, /, and irAo, they ap- 
pear in so disunited a view, that the sense and con- 
nexion are nearly lost The sentence is restored to 
its proper unity by constructing it thus; ** Having 
come to anehor, they put me on diore, wnere I was 
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caiated by all my fiieods, wfao receiyed me with the 
greatest kiiidneaB." 

The second rule is^ never crowd into one sentence 
ideas, which have so little connexion, that they might 
well be divided into two or more sentences. Vi3ar 
tion oi this rule never fails to displease a reader. Its 
effisct indeed is eo disgusting, that of the two. it is the 
safest extreme, to err rather by too many short sen- 
tences, than by one that is overloaded and confused. 
The foUowing sentence from a translation of Plutarch i 
will justify this opinion : " Their 'march," says the 
author, speaking of the Greeks, " was thrcmgh an im- 
eultivated country, whose savage inhabitants fared 
hardly, havins no other riches than a breed of lean 
sheepj whose Besh was rank and unsavoury, by rea- 
son OI their continually feeding upon sea-fish/' Here 
the subject is repeatedly changed. The march of the 
Greeks, the description of me inhabitants through 
whose country they passed, the account of their sheep, 
and the reason of ttueir sheep being disagreeabte food, 
make a jumble of objects slightly relatedtoeach other, 
which the reader cannot without considerable difficulty 
comprehend in one view. 

The third rule for preserving the unity of a sentence 
is, keep clear of parentheses iii the jniddle of it. These 
may on some occasions have a spirited appearaiice, 
as prompted by a certain vivacity of thought, wnich 
can glance happily aside, as it is going a&ng. But 
in general their effect is extremely baa ; beingaper* 
plexed method of disposing oi some thought, which a 
writer has not art emnjgh to introduce m its proper 
place. It is needless to produce, any instances, as ihey 
oecur so freouently among incorrect writers. 

The fourth rule for the unity of a sentence is. bring 
it to a full and perfect ckxse. It needs not to be dS- 
served, that an un&iished sentence is no sentence with 
respect to erammar. But sentences often occur, which 
are more than finished. When we have arrived at 
what we expected to be the conclusion ; when we are 
come to the word, on which the mind is naturally led 
to rest; unexpectedly some circumstance is added, 
which oasht to haveneen omitted, or disiiosed of else- 
where. Thus, for instance, in the fblk^ing sentence 
from Sir WiHiam Temple, the adjeetion to the sea* 
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STRUCTURE OP SENTENCES. 

We now i)roceed to the third ouality of a correct 
eentence^ which we termed stren^. By this is meant 
8uch a disposition of the several words andmembers, 
as will exliibit the sense to the best advantage ; as 
will render the impression^ which Uie period is intend- 
ed to make, most full and complete ; and give evpry 
word and ever^ member its due weight and force. 
To the production of this effect, perspicuity and unity 
are absolutely necessary ; but more is requisite. For 
a sentence may be clear; it may also be compact, or 
nave the requisite unity ; and yet, by someunfavoixr- 
able ctfcumHtances in the Btractore, itmay &il inthat 
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fence 10 entirely foreign to it. Speaking of BurnetV ; 
Theory of the Earth, and Fontenelle's Plurality of ' 
WorloB ; " The first," says he, " could not end his 
learned treatise without a panegyric of modeni learn- 
ing in comparison of the ancient; and the other falls 
00 grossly into the censure of the old poetnr, and pre- 
ference of the new^ that I could not read either of these 
strains without some indignation ; which no Quality 
amongmen is so apt to raise in me, as self-sufficien- 
cy." The word indiffnation" concludes the sen- 
tence; for the last member is 'added after the proper 
close. 

What properties are most esflential to a perfect KUtencel 

Wliat 18 a capital rule with respect to clearness 7 

Give an example. 

What instance from Lord Bolingbroke ? 

What is said of the words 10AO, vyhichy <fc. 7 

Mention an example. 

What is the first rule for preserving the unity of a 

tence'T 
What instance, and how corrected 7 
. What is the second rule T 
Menti<m an instance. 
Whkt is the third rule? 
What is the fourth rule 7 
What example 7 
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fltrength or livelineaB of imprewion, wfiich a more 
happy collocation would produce. 

The first rule for promoting the strength of a seo- 
tence js, take from it all redundant words. Whatever 
can be easily supplied in the mind, is better omitted 
in the expression ; thus, " content with deserving a 
triumph, he refused the honour of it," is better than 
" being content with deserving a triumph, he refused 
the hraiour of it" It is one of the most useful exercises 
on reviewing what^we have written, to contract that 
circuitous modeof exi)res6ion, and to cut ofi* those use- 
leBs excrescences, which are usually found in a first 
draught But we must be cautious of pruning so 
closely as to give a hardness and dr3nae8s to the style. 
Some leaves mudt be left to shelter and adomthe fruit 

As sentences should be cleared of superfluous words, 
80 also of superfluous members. Opposed to this is 
the {ault we frequently meet^ the laist member of a 
period being only a repetition of the former in a dif- 
lerent dress. For example, speaking of beaut^r. " The 




is added ny the second member of the sentence to 
what was expresfsed in the first Though the flowing 
style of Addison may palliate such negligence, yet it 
is generaliy true, that lan^ua^e, divested of tms pro- 
lixity, is more strong and beautiful. 

The second rul^ for promoting the strength of a^en- 
tence is, pay particular attention to the use of copula- 
tives, relatives, and particles, employed for transition 
and connexion. Some observations on this subject, 
which apjpear useful, shall be mentioned. 

What IS termed splitting of particles, or separating 
a preposition from the noun, wnich it governs, is ever 
to oe avoided. For example, " thou^ vutue borrow* 
no assistance fiom, yet it may often oe accompanied 
by. the advantages of fortune." In such instances we 
suffer pain from the violent separation of two things, 
which by nature are closely united. 

The strength of a sentence is much injured ^y an 
imnecessary multiplication of relative and demonstra- 
tive particles. If a writer say^" there is nothing which 
disgusta me sooner, than the empty pomp Ian- 
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je ;'' hevexpresses himself less forcibly ihsxk if he 

[ said, " nothing disgusts me sooner, than the empty 

pomp of language." The former mode of expression 
m the introductionof a subject, or in laying down a 
proposition, to which particular attention is demanded, 
18 very oroper ; but in ordinary discourse the latter is 
far preferable. 

With regard to the relative, we shall only observe, 
that in conversation and epistolary writing it may be 
omitted ; but in compositions of a serious or digmfied 
kind, it should constantly be inserted. ' 

On the copulative particle and^ which occurs so 
often, several observations are to be made. It is evi- 
dent, that an unnecessary repetition of it enfeebles 
style. By omitting it we often make a close connex- 
ion, a Quicker succession of objects^ than when it is 
insertea between them. " Fcwi, vidtf vici,^^ expresses 
with more spirit the rapidity of conquest, than if con- 
necting particles had been used. When, however, 
we wish to prevent a quick transition from one object 
to another ; and when enumerating objects which we 
wish to appear as distinct from each other as possible ; 
copulatives may be multipUed with peculiar advan- 
tage. Thus Lord Bolingbroke says with propriety, 
" such a man might fall a victim to power j but truth, 
and reason, and liberty, would fall with him." 

The third rule for promoting the strength of a sen- 
tence is, dispose of the principal word or words in that 
part of the sentence, where they wijl make the most 
striking impression. Perspicuity ought first to be stu- 
died ; and the nature of our language allows no great 
liberty of collocation. In genersu, the important words 
are placed at the beginning of a sentence. Thus Mt. 
Addison ; " The pleasures of, the imagination, taken 
in their full extent, are not so gross as those of sense ,* 
nor so refined as those of the understanding." This 
order seems to be the most plain and natural. Some- 
times, however, when we propose giving weight to a 
sentence, it is useful to suspend the meaning a little, 
and then to bring it out fully at the close. ^ Thus," 
savs Pope, " on whatever side we contemplate Homer, 
what principally strikes us, ishis wonderful invention." 
The fourth rule for promoting the strength of sen- 
tences is, make the members of them go on rising in 
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their importance one above another. This kind of ar- 
rangement is csdied a climax, and is ever regarded 
OS a beauty in composition. Why it pleases is siifB- 
cientl^ evident In all things we love to advance to 
what is moTB and more beautiful, rather than to fol- 
low a retrograde order. Having viewed some consi- 
derable object, we cannot without pain descend to an 
inferior circumstance. " Cavendum 6^," says Q^uin- 
tilian, "nedecreseat oratiOj et fortior svJbjunffcUur 
aliquid infirmiusy A weaker assertion should 
never follow a stronger one ; and whfen a sentence 
consists of two members, the longest should in gene- 
ral be the concluding one. Periods, thus divided, are 
Sronouncedmore easily; and ^he shortest member 
eing placed first, we carry it more readily in our 
memory, as we proceed to the second^and!^ see the 
connexion of the two more clearly. Thus lo say, 
"When our passions have forsaken us, we flatter 
ourselves with the belief that we have forsaken 
them/' is both more graceful and more perspicuous, 
than to begin with the lonffest part of the proposition; 
"We flatter ourselves with the belief that we have 
forsaken our passions, when they have forsaken us." 
The fifth rule for constructing sentences with 
strength is, avoid concluding them with an adverb, 
a preposition, or jmy insigmficant word. By such 
^conclusions, style is always weakened and degraded. 
Sometimes, indeed, where the stress and signmcancy 
rest chiefly upon words of this kind, they ought to have 
the principal place allotted them. No fault, for ex- 
ample, can be tound with this sentence of Bolingbroke; 
" In their prosperity my friends shall never hear of me ; 
in their adversity, always ;" where never and always, 
being emphatical words, are so placed, as to make a 
strong impression. But, when these inferior parts of 
wpeeca are introduced, a^ circumstances, or as quali- 
fications of more important words, they should alwavs 
be disposed of in the least conspicuous part of the 
period. 

We should always avoid concluding a sentence or 
member with any ol thoseparticles, which distinffuish 
the cases of noons ; as, of to, from, wUfi, by. Thu^ 
it is much better to say. avarice is a crune, of which 
wiee n^n aie oiteti guiky,^ thantosa^, ''avaiiceis 
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a crime, which wise men are often guilty of." TMi 
m a phraseology which all correct writers shun. 

A complex verb, compounded of a simple verb and 
a subsequent preposition is also an ungraceful conclu- 
fiion of a period ; as brinff aboutj dear up^ give overt 
and many others ol' the same kind ; instead of which, 
if a simple verb be employed, it will terminate the 
«entence with more str^i^th. Even the pronoun itj 
especially when joined with some of the iirepositions, 
as, with ttj in it, to it, cannot without violation of grace 
be the conclusictti of a sentence. Any phrase, which 
exiffesses a circumstance only, cannot conclude a sen- 
tence without great inelegance. Circumstances, in- 
deed, are like unshapely stones in a building, which 
try the skill of an artist, where to place them with the 
least ofl'ence. We should not crowd too many ^f them 
together j but ratlier intersperse them in different parts 
oi the sentence, joined with the principal words on 

Shich they depend.' Thus, for instance, when Dean 
will savs, " what I had the honour of mentioning to 
your lortlship some time ago in conversation, was not 
a new thought ;" these two circumstances, some time 
ago and in conversation, which are joined, would 
havB been better separated thus ; " what I had the 
'honour some time ago ol' mentioning to your lordship 
in conversation." 

The sixth and last niie concerning the strength of 
a sentence is this: in the members of it, where two 
things are compared or contrasted ; where either re- 
semolance or opposition is to be expressed; some re- 
semblance in the language and construction ought 
to be observed. The following passage from Pope^s 
preface to his Homer, beautifuUy exemplifies this rule. 
'* Homer was the greater genius; Virgil the better 
artist: in the one we admire the man ; in the other 
the work. Homer hurries us witli a commanding 
impetuosity ; Virgil leads us with an attractive ma- 
iesty. Homer scatters with a generous profusion; 
Virgil bestows with a careful magnificence. Homer, 
like the Nile, pours out his riches with a sudden over- 
flow ; Virgil like a .river in its banks, with a constant 
stream. When we look upon their machines, Homer 
ieems like his own Jupiter in his terrors, shaking 
Olympus, scatteiing lightnings, and firing the hea- 
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veos. Virgil, like the eam^ power in his benevolence, 
counselliiiig^ with the ffods, laying plans for empires, 
and ordering his whole creation."^ Periods, thus con- 
stracted, when introduced with propriety, and not too 
frecniently repeated, have a sensible beauty. But if 
such a construction be aimed at in every sentence, it 
betrays into a disagreeable uniformity, and produces 
a regtiiar jingle in the period which tires the ear, and 
plaimy discovers affectation. 

What is meaat by the strength of a aenteoca f ■ 

Are persyiGuUy and uniiy itufficient 7 

What is the first rule for promoting the strength of a sen- 
tence f 
^ Qive an instance. ' 

' What useful exercise is mentioned T 

What fieuilt is found with the example from Addison f 

What is the second rule 7 

What other &ult should be avoided 7 

What is said of the relative demonstrative paitiotesl 

When may the relative be omitted 7 

When must it be retained 7 

When should the particle and be omitted 7 

When repeated ? ' 

What is the third rule for the strength of a scntenool 

Qive .an example. 

What is the fourth rule 7 

Give an example. ' 

What is the fifth rul^ 7 

Must a sentence ever close' with of, to^ J^nm, 4lo^1 

What is said of a complex verb 7 

Can the pronoun it proprly close a sentence f 

What is the sixth rule 7 

GHtc an example. 
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Having considered sentences with regard to their 
meaning under the heads of Perspicuity, Unity, and 
Stren^ ; we shall now consider them with respect 
to their sound. 
7 
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In the harmony of periods two things are to be coO' 
fiidered. First, agreeable sound, or modulation in ge- 
neral, without any particular expression. Next, the 
sounds so ordered, as to become expressive of the sease* 
The first is the more common ; the second the supe- 
rior beauty. 

The beauty of musical construction depends upon 
the choice and arrangeriient of words. Those words 
are most pleasing to the ear, which are composed of 
flmo6th and liquid sounds, in which there is a proper 
intermixture of vowels and consonants without too 
many harsh consbnants. or too many open vowels in 
succession. Long words are generally more pleasing 
to the ear than monosyllables ; and those are the mosi 
musical, which are not wholly composed of long 
or short syUables, but of an intermixture of them ; 
such as delight, amuse, velocity, celerity, beautiful, 
impetuosity. It the wordsi however, which compose 
a sentence, be ever so well chosen and harmonious ; 
yet, if they be unskilfully arrg.nged, the music is entirely 
lost As an instance of a musical sentence, we may 
take the following from Milton; " we shall conduct rou 
to a hill side, laborious indeed at the first ascent ; but 
else so smooth, so green, so full of goodly, prospects and 
melodioi\s sounds on every side, that the harp of Or- 
pheus was not more charming.'' Every thing in this 
sentence conspires to render it harmonious. The 
words are well chosen; laboHous, smooth, ^een, 
goodly i melodious, charming f and tso happily ar- 
ranged, that no alteration can be made without in- 
juring the melody. 

There are two things on which the music of a sen- 
tence principa^lly depends ; these are, Uie proper dis- 
tribution of the several members of it, and the close 
or cadence of the whole. 

First, the distribution of the several members should 
be carefully regarded. Whatever is easy to the or- 
gans of speech iS'always grateful to the ear. While a 
period advances, the termination of each member 
forms a pause in the pronunciation ; and these pauses 
should be so distributed, as to bear a certain musical 
proportion to each otlxer. This will be best illustrated 
by pxamnles. " This discourse concerning the easi- 
uess'of God'« commands, does all along suppose and 
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acknowledge the difficulties of the first entrance upon 
a religious course ; except only in those persana who 
nave had the happiness to be trained up to religion by 
the easy and insensible degrees of a pious and virtu- • 
ous education." This sentence is far from being bar- 
monious ; owing chiefly to this, that there is but one 
paiMe m it, by which it is divided into two membere: 
each of which is so long, as to require a, considerable 
fitretch of brecith in pronouncing it. On the contrary, 
^ ^Ste^^^n?^® ^^^ of ^e followinff passage from 
toff W ilham Temple, in which he spealm sarcastically 
of man. " But, God be thanked, his pride is greater 
man his ignorance ; and, what he wants in knowledge, 
he supphes by sufficiency. When he has looked about 
him as far as he can, he concludes there is no more to 
be seen ; when he is at the end of his line, he is at the 
bottom of the ocean ; when he has shot his best, he is 
sore none ever did, or even can shoot better, or beyond 
)t His own reason he holds to be the certain mea- 
sure pi truth ; and his own knowledge, of what is pos- 
sible in nature." Here every thing is at once easy to 
the breath, and grateful to the ear. We must how- 
ever observe, that if composition abound with sen- 
tences which have too ihany rests, and these placed 
at intervals apparently measured and regular, it is 
apt to savour of affectation. 

The next thing which demands attention, is the 
close or cadence of the pjeriod. The only important 
rule, which can here be given, is thi^ when we aim at 
dignity or elevation, the scnmd should increase lo the 
last ^ the longest members of the period, and the full- 
est and most sonorous words, should be reserved for 
the conclusion. As an instance of this, the following 
sentence of Addison may be given. " It fills the mind 
with the largest variety of ideas; converses with its 
objects at the greatest distance \ and continues the 
longest in actk>n without being tired or satiated with 
its proper enjojonents." Here every reader must be 
sensible of beauty in the just distribution of the pauses, 
and in the manner of rounding* the period, and d 
bringing it to a full and harmonious close. 

It may be remarked, that little words in the conclu- 
oon of a sentence are as injurious to melody, as they 
ate inconsistent with strength of expression. A mu- 
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rical ckw in our language seems in general to reauire 
mther the last syllable, or the last but ona to be a long 
syllable. Words which consist chiefly of short svlla- 
bles, as contrar^^ particular^ retrospects seldom 
terminate a sentence harmoniously, unless a previous 
run of long syllables has rendered them pleasing to 
the ear. 

Sentences, however, which are so constructed, as 
to make the sound always swell towards the end, and 
rest either on the last or penult syllable, give a dis- 
course the tone of declamation. If melodj^be not va- 
ried, the ear is soon cloyed with it. Sentences con-' 
structed in the same manner, with the pauses at equal 
intorvab, should never succeed each other. Snort 
sentences must be blended with long and swelling 
ones, to render disoourse sprightly as well as magnin- 
cent 

We now proceed to treat of a higher species of 
harmony; the sound adapted to the sense. . Of this 
we may remark two degrees. First, the current of 
sound suited to the tenor of a discourse. Next, a pe- 
culiar resemblance effected between some object, and 
the sounds that ate employed in describing it. 

Sounds have in many respects an intimate corres-' 

Sondence with our ideas ; partly natural, partly pro- 
uced by artificial associations. Hence, any modula- 
tion of sound continued, stamps on style a certain 
character and expression. Sentences, constructed 
with Ciceronian fulness, excite an idea of what is 
important, magnificent, and sedate. But they suit no 
violent passion, no eager reasoning, no familiar ad- 
dress. These require measures brisker, easier, and 
oftea more abrupt. It were as absurd to write a 
panegyric and an invective in a style of the same 
cadence, as to set the words of a tender love song to 
the tune of a warlike march. 

Besides the gpneral correspondence of the current of 
sound with the current of thought, a more particular 
expression of certain objects by resembling solinds 
niay be attempted. In poetry this resemblance is 
chiefly to be sought. It obtains sometimes, indeed, 
m prose composition, but there in an inferior degree, 
i he sounds of words may be employed for repre- 
^ senung chiefly three classes of objects; first, other 
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sounds ; secondly, motions ; and thirdly, the emotiiNM 
and passions of the mind. 

in most Janffuages the names of many particular 
sounds are so iormed, as to bear some resemblance of 
the sound which they signify; as with us the whut- 
ling" of winds, the buzz and num of insects, the hiss 
of serpents, and the crcufh of falling tiznber : and 
many other instances, where the name is plainly 
adapted to the sound it represents. A remarkable 
example of this beauty may be takca frora two pas- 
sages in Milton's Paradise Lost ; in one of which he 



describes the sound, made by the openingof the M^tos 
of bell ; in the other, that viw^ by the opening of the 
gates of heaven. The contrast between the t\^jex- 
EibitB to great advantage the art of the poet The' 
firet is the opening of hell's gates:— 

^ On a Budden op«n fly 



With impetuous recoil and jarrin? sound 
The infismaJ doors, and on their ninges gnUs 
SjBJnh. thunder. 

Observe the smoothness of the other :— 



-Heaven opened wide 



Her ever during gates^ harmonious sound t 
On golden hinges turning. 

In the second place, the sound of words is frequently 
employed to imitate motion, as it is swift or slow, vi- 
olent or gentle, uniform or interrupted, easy or accom- 
panied with effort. Between soimd and motion tiiere 
IS no natured afRnity ; yet in the imagination there is 
a strong one, as is evideat from the connexion between 
music and dancing. The poet can therefore give us 
a lively idea of the kind of motion he would describe, 
by the help of sounds which in our ima^nation cor- 
respond with that motion. Long syllables naturally 
excite an idea (tf slow motion : as in this line of V ir- 

QUi inter leae magna vi t^rachia tcllunt. 

A succession of short syllables gives the impreinoii 
«f a quick motion ; as, 
7* 
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Sed fugit interea, tu^xl irrepombile tempus. 

The works of Homer and Virgil abound with in- 
stances of this beauty, which are so often quoted, and 
so well known, that it is unnecessary to produce them. 

The ihird set of objects, which the sound of worda 
is capable of reptesenting, consists of emotions and 
passions of tke mind. Between sense and sound th«!e 
appears to be no natural resemblanci^. But if the 
arrangement of syllables hj their sound ^loue recall 
one set of ideas mt^^e readdv than another, and dis- 
pose the mmd lor entering mto that affection which 
the poet mtends to raise v such arrangement may with 
propriety be said to resemVile the sense. Thus, when 
pleasure, joy , and agreeable objecte, are described by 
one who feels his subject, thtt language naturally runs 
in smooth, liquid, and flowing numben: 



-Namque ipsa decoram 



GeBsariem luuo gtsnetrix^ lumenque iuveotft 
Purpureum, et uetoa oculis afflarat ntmorM. 

Brisk and lively sensations exact quicker and more 
animated numbers : 



-Juvenum manut emieat wdens 



LdttuB in Hesperium. 

Melancholy and gbomy subjects are natur^y con- 
nected with slow measures and long words : 

In those deep solitudes and awful cells 

Where heavenly pensive contemplation dwells. ' 

Abundant instances of this kind am suggested by a 
moderate acquaintance with good poets, either ancient 
or modem. 

How are sentences considered with respect to hannooy 1 

What words are most plwising to the earf 

Is it sufficient to choose harmonious words 7 

Oive an instance of a musical sentence. 

What is the first thing on which the melody of a sentence 

d^Modsf 
Give aii example. 
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Whatiitheweondf 
, Qiyt an example. 
What does a muiical close leqlure ?^ 
Whet fault should be avoided f 

What are the two degrees of the higher species of harmony f 
What three classes of objects may be represented by the 

sound of words f 
Give examples of the lint. 
What authors abound in instances of the second T 
Give an example of the third. 



ORIGIN AND NATURE OF FIGURATIVE 
LANGUAGE. 

FiGUHES may be described to be that language which 
IB prompted either by the imag^ination or paasioDS. 
They are commonly divided by rhetoricians into two 
ffceat classes, %ures of words and figures of thought. 
The former are commonly called tropes, and consist 
in a word's being used to signify something different 
from its original meaning. Hence, if the w(»y1 be 
changed, the figure is destroyed. Thus, for instancei 
" light ariseth to the upcight in darkness." Here the 
trope consists in " li^ht and darkness," not being taken 
literally, but substituted for comfort in adversity ; to 
which conditions of life they are supposed to bear some 
resembl^mce. The other class, termed figures of 
thought, supposes the figure to consist in the sentiment 
onljr, while the words are used in their literal e^nse : 
as in exclamations, interrogations, apostrophes^ ana 
comparisons; where, though the words be varied, or 
translated from one language into another, the same 
^ore is still preserved. This distinction, however, is 
of small importance, as practice cannot- be assisted by 
it ; nor is it alwa^rs very perspicuous. 

Tropes are d^ved in part from the barreniien of 
lan^age ; but nrincipally from the influence which 
the imagination nas over all language. The imagina- 
tion never contemplates any one idea or object as lifi- 
gle fljid atone ; bat as accompanied by others, which 
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may be considered as its aoceasories. These accesso- 
ries often operate more forcibly upon the mind, than 
the principal idea itself. They are, perhaps, in their 
nature more agreeable, or more familiar to oar con- 
ceptions ; or remind us of a greater variety of impor- 
tant circumstances. Hencetnenameof the accessory 
or correspondent idea is substituted; althouj^h the 
principal has a proper and well known name of its own. 
Thus, for example, when we design to point out the 
period, in which a state enjoyed most reputation or 
glory, we mig[ht easily emploj^ the proper words for 
expressing this ; but as this, in our imagination, is 
readily connected with the flourishing period of a plant 
or tree, we prefer this correspondent idea, and say, 
^ The Roman empire flourished most imder Au^xis- 
tus." The leader of a faction, is a plain expression ; 
but, because the head is the principal part of the hu- 
man body, and is supposed to direct ail the aninial 
operations ; resting on this resemblance, we say, " Ca- 
tilin^ was the head of his party." 

We shall now examine why tropes and figures con- 
tribute to the beauty and grace of style. By them 
language is enriched, and m£ule more copious. Hence 
words and phrsises are mifltiplied for expressing all 
sorts of ideas ; for describing even the smalls difier- 
ences; the nice^ shades and colours of thought; which 
bv proper words alone cannot possibly be expressed. 
They also give dignity to style, which is degraded by 
the familiarity of common words. Figures have the 
same effect on language, that a rich and splendid ap- 
parel h€i8 on a person of rank and dignity. In prose 
compositions, Eissistance of this kind is often requisite ; 
to poetry it is essentisd. To say, " the sun rises," is 
common and trite: but it becomes a magnificent 
image, as expressed by Thomson : 

But ^nder comes the powerful kinglaf day, 
RejoMung in Uie east. 

yi gores f umii^ the pleasure of enjoying two objects, 
wesented at the same time to our view, without con- 
tuncm ; the principal idea, together with its accessory, 
which gives it the figurative appearance. When, lor 
example, instead op' youth,^ we say "the morning 
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of life," the fancy is instantly entertained with all the 
corresponding circumstances between these two ob- 
jects. At the same instant we behold a certain period 
of human life, and a certain time of the day so con- 
nected, that the imagination plays between them with 
delight, and views at once two similar objects with- 
out embarrassment 

Figures are also attended with the additional ad- 
vantage of ^vine us a more clear and striking view 
of the principal wjectsi than if it were expraased in 
simple terms, and freed from its accessory idea. They 
exhibit the object, on which they are employed, in a 
picturesque form ; the^ render an abstract conception 
m some degree an object of sense; they surround it' 
with circumstances, which enable the mind to lay hold 
of it steadily, and to contemplate it fully. Bv a well •> 
adapted figure, even conviction is assisted, ana a truth 
is impressed upon the mind with additional liveliness 
and force. Thus, in the following passage of Dr. 
Young, " When we dip too deep in pleasure, we 
alwajrs stir a sediment, that renders it impure and 
noxious." When an image presents such a resem- 
blance between a moral and a sensible idea, it serves, 
like an argument from analogy, to enforce what the 
author advances, and to induce beUef. ^ 

AH tropes being founded on the relation which one 
obiect bears to another, the name oi the one may be 
suDstituted for that of the other ; and by this iJie vi- 
vacitv of the idea is generally increased. The rela^ 
tion oetween a cause and its effect, is one of the first 
and most obvious. Hence the cause is sometimes 
figuratively put for the effect. Thus Mr. Addison, 
writing of Italy, 



filosBoma^ and fruits, and flowera together rise^ 
And the whole year in gay confuaion iiea. 

Here the " whole year" is plainly meant to signify 
the productions of the vear. The effect is also often 
put for the cause; as gray hairs" for "old age," 
which produces gray hairs: and "shade" for the 
" trees," which cause the shade. The relation be- 
tween the. container and the thing contained is so in- 
timate and apparent, as naturally to give rise to tropes. 
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■ file impiger haufit 

Spumantem paterem, et pleno tt proluh aura^ 

where it is obvious, that the cup ancl gold are put for 
the liquor, contained in the golden cup. The name 
of a country ia o%n u^d to signify its inhabitants. 
To pray for the assistance of Heaven is the same with 
prajring for the assistance of God, who is in heaven. 
The rdation between a sign and the thing signified 
is another source of tropes. Thus, 

Cedaot arma togn ; omicedat laurea lingua. 

Here the " toga," which is the bacfee of the civil pro- 
fessions, and the " laurel," that of^miiitary honours, 
are each of them put for the civil and military cha^ 
racters themselves. Tropes, founded on these several 
relations of cause and efifect, container and containedt 
sign and thing signified, are called by the name of 
metonymy. 

Wheaa trope is founded on the relation between 
an antecedent and its consequent, it is called a meta- 
lepsis; as in the Roman phrase, " fuit" or " vixit," to 
signify that one was dead. "Fuit Ilium et ingrens 
gforia Teucrum," expresses that the glory of Troy 
18 no more. 

When the whole is put for a part, or a part for the 
whole ; a genus for a species, or a species for a genus ; 
the singular number for the plural, or the plural for 
the singular ) in general, when anything less, or any 
thing more, is put for the precise object meant ; the 
figure is then termed a synecdoche. We say, for in- 
stance, " A fleet of so many sail," instead of so many 
" ships," we frequently use the head" for the " per- 
son," the " pole" for the " earth," the " waves" for the 
" sea." An attribute is often used for its subject ; 
as. " youth and beauty," for the " young and beauti- 
ful ;" and sometimes a subject for its attribute. But 
the relation hy far the most fruitful of tropes, is simi- 
litude, which is^e sole foundation of metaphor. 

What am figures 7 
fiowr are thuy divided 1 
What are the former called 7 



r 

I 
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Givs an example. 

What IS the origin of tropei t 

On what are they foundea t 

Qive some ezamplea. 

What is metoigrm^ 7 

What ismetalepBjs? • 

what is synecdoche 7 ^ 

Give examples. 



METAPHOR. 

Metaphor is founded entirely on the resemblance 
which one object bears to another. It is, therefore, 
nearly allied to simile or compeurison : and is indeed a 
comparison in an abridged form. When we say of a 
gr^ minister, " he upholds the state, like a pillar, 
which supports the weight of an edifice," we evident- 
ly make a comparison ; but, when we say of him, he 
is "the pillar of the slate," it becomes a metaphor. 

Of all the figures of speech, none approaches so 
near to painting, as metaphor. It gives h^ht and 
strength to description; makes intel^tual ideas in 
■oiile decree visible, by giving them colour, substance, 
and sensible qualities. To produce this efiect, how- 
ever, a delicate hand is requisite ; for by a tittle inac- 
curacy we may introduce confusion, instead of promo- 
ting perspicuity. Several rules, therefore, must be 
given for the proper management of metaphors. 

The first rule respecting metaphors is, they must 
be suited to the nature of the subject ; neither too 
numerous, nor too gay, nor too elevated. for it; we 
must neither attempt to force the subject by the use 
of them into a degree of elevation not congruous to 
it ; jior, on the contrary, suffer it to fall below its pro- 
per dignity. Some metaphors are beautiful in poetry, 
which would be unnatural in prose ; some are grace- 
ful in orations, which would be highly improper m his- 
torical or philosophical composition. Figures are the 
dress of sentiment. They should consequently be 
Adapted to the ideas which they are intended to adorn. 
The second rule respects the choice of objects, 
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wheace metaphors are to be drawn. The ^eld for 
figurative language is very wide. All nature opens 
her stores, and allows ue to collect them without re- 
straint. But we must beware of using such illusions 
as raise in the mind disagreeable, mean, low, or dirty 
ideas. To render a metaphor perfect, it must not 
only be apt, but pleasing ; it must entertain as well 
as enlighten. Dryden, therefore, can hardly escape 
the imputation of a very unpardonable breach of (fe- 
iicacy, when he observes to' the earl of Dorset, that 
" some bad poems carry their owners' marks about 
them ; some brand or other on this buttock^ or that 
ear; that it is notorious, who are the owners of the 
cattle." The most pleasing metaphors are dei^ived 
from the frequent o<5currence8 of art and nature, or 
from the civil transactions and customs of mankmd 
Thus, how expressive, yeX at the same Uipe how 
famih&r, is the image which Otway^ has put into the 
mouth of Meteilu»in his play of Caius Mariue, where 
he calls Suipicius 

"That mad wild bull, whom Marius lets looa^ 

On each occasion, when he'd make Rctme feel bim, 

To tbsB our laws and liberties in the air. • 

In the third place, a metaphor should be foundel 
on a resemblance, which is clear and striking, not faf 
fetched, nor difficult to be discovered. Haiiii or forj 
ced metaphors are alwavs displeasing, because thH 
perplex the reader, and instead of mustratiiig tt. 
thought, render it intricate and confused. Thus, fa 



following 



verses: 



Wo to her stubborn heart ; if once mine come 

Into the self-same room, 
'TwUl tear and blow up all within, 

Like a jnenada shot into a ma§p&zine. 
Then shall love keep the ashes and torn parts 
Of both our broken hearts ; 

Shall out of both one new one make ; 
From her's the alloy, from mine the metal take ; 
For of her heart he from the flames will find 
But little left behind ; 

Mine only will remain entire i 
No dioie was there lo perish in the fire. 
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Metajohors, borrowed from any of the aeieoces, 
^BpeciaSj from particular profeanoiiB, are almost 
always multy by«their obscurity. ^ 

In the fourth {dace, we must never jumble meta- 
pfapricai and plain language together ; never construct 
a period so that part of it mui^ be understood meta- 
nhorically. pait literally ; which always produces con- 
tusion. The works of OBsian afford an instance of the 
^BLult we are now censuring. " Trothal went forth 
wiyi the stream of his people, but they met a rock ; 
for Fingal stood unmoved -, broken/ they rolled back 
from his side.' Nor did they roll in safety ; the spear 
of the Idn^ pursued their flight." The metaphor at 
the bc^inmng is beautiful ; the '- stream," the " un- 
moved rock,'' the " waves roiling back broken," are 
e^qpressicms in the proper and consistent language of 
figiiie : but in^the end, when we are told, " they did 
Dot roll in safety, because the spear of the lung pursued 
their flight," the literal meaning is injudiciguSy 9uxed 
with the metaphor : they are at the same moment pre- 
sented to us as waves that roU, and as men that may 
hepurstied and wounded by a spear. 

m the fifth place, take care not to mak^ two differ- 
ent metaphors meet on the same object. This, which 
k called mixed metaphor, is one of the grossest abuses 
of this figure. Shakspeare's expression, for example, 
" to take arms against a sea of troubles," makes a most 
unnatural medley, and entirely confounds the imagi- 
nation. More correct writers than Shakspeare, are 
sometinies guilty of this error. Mr. Addison sa/s, 
** there is not a single view of human nature, which 
is nottnilBcientto extinguish the seeds of pride." Here 
a view is made to extinffuisht and to ecctinguUh 
Meeds. 

• In examining the propriety of metaphors it is a good 
rule to form a picture of them, and to consider now 
the parts agree, and what kind of figure the whole 
{Resents, when delineate^ with a pencil. 

Metaphors, in the sixth place^ould not be crowded 
together on the same object. Thoogh. each of them 
be- distinct, yet, if they be heaped on one another, they 
produce confasio% The ibUowin^ passage from Ho- 
race will exemplify this observatum : 
S ' 
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Hotum ex Metello eonsule cnrieum 
fiellique causas, et ^it^ et modoB, * 

Ludumque fortunis, g^veflquo 

Principum amicitias, et arma 
Nondum expiatis uncta cruoribuBi 
PericulossB plenum opui aleie, 

Tractasj et incedi^ per ignes 

Suppositos cineri dbloBO. 

This passage, though very poetics^, is rend^^ 
harsh and obscure bv three distinct metaphors crowd* 
ed together. First, arma wrxta cruorvms nondum 
expiaiis ;" next, " opiuf plenum periculo8<B alea ;" 
and then, " incedis per ignea suppositos cineri 
ddosp?^ , . 

The last rule concerning metaphors is, they should 
not be too far pursued. For, when the resemblance, 
, which is the foundation of the figure, is long dwelt 
ujpon, and carried into all its minute circumstances, 
an ale^ory is produced instead of a metaphor; the 
reader is wearied, and the discourse becomes obscure. 
This is termed straining a metaphor. Dr. Yoi 
whose imagination was more distinguished by strei 
than delicacy, is often guilty of rujming down ^^^ 
metaphors. SpeaMng of old age, he says, it should 

Walk thoughtful on the silent, solemn shore 
Of that veLst ocean, it must sail so soon ; 
And put good works on board ; and .wait the wind 
That shortly blows us into, worlds unknown* 

The two first lines are uncommonlyibeautiful ; but 
when he continues the metaphor by putting good 
works on board, and weiiting meyrind," it is stramedy 
and sinks in dignity, 

Having treated of metaphor, we shall conclude this 
chapter with q, few words concerning allegorjr. 

An allegory is a contLQued metaphor, as it is the 
representation of one thing by another that resembles 
it Thus Prior makes Emma describe her constancy 
to Henry in the following allegorical manner. 

/ 

Okl I but purpose to embark with thee 
Qn^ smooth sur&ce of a summer's 
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While gentle zephyrs play with prosperous galei^ 
^d fortune's favour nils the ^veiling sails ; 
But yould forsake the ship, and make the shore, 
When the winds whistle, and the tempests roeu*.? 

t 

The same rules that were given for metaphors, may 
be applied to aileeories, on account of the affinity be- 
tween them. The only material difference, beside 
the one being shoit, and the other prolonged, is, that 

. a metaphor always explains itself by the words that 
are connected with it in their proijer and literal mean- 
ing ; £is when we say, " Achilles was a lion ;'' " an able 
mmister is the pillar of the state." Lion and pillar 

, are here sufficiently interpreted by the mention '(^ 
Achilles and the minister, which are joined to them ; 

, but an allegory may be allowed to stand less connect- 
ed with the hteral meeming ; the interpretation not 
being so plainly pointed out, l)ut left to our own reflecr 
tion. 

On what is metaphor founded ? 

Give ' an example. 

What is the fint rule for metaphors T 

What is the second rule for metaphors ? 

From whence are the most pleasing metaphors derived T 

GKve an example. 

What is the third rule 7 

Give an example. 

What is the fourth rule T . • 

What instance from Ossian 7 - ' 

What is the fifth rule? 

Give an exaAiple. 

Wliat is the sixth rule f 

What is the last rule 1 

Give an exajnple. 

What is an allegory 7 ■ 

Are the same rmes necessary for an allegory 7 

Must the allegory be as easily understood an a metaphor 7 
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HYPERBOLE. 

HYPERBOLE consists in mag^oifyin^ an object beymd 
its natural bounds. This figure occurs very frequent- 
ly in ail languages, even in common converaatioii. As 
swift as the wind ; as white as snow ; and our usdal 
forms of compliment are in general extravai^nt hy- 
perboles. From habit, however, these exaggerated 
expressions are seldom considered as h3i)erboficaL 

Hyperboles are of two kinds ; such as are employea 
ih description, or such as are suggested by passion. 
Those are far best which are t& effect of paflsidn; 
since it not only gives rise to the most daring figures, 
but often renders them just and natural. Hence, the 
following passage in Muton, though extremely hyper- 
bolical, contains nothing but what is natural and pro- 
per, it exhibits the mmd of Satan, agitated by .rage 
and despair. 

. Md miserable ! Which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair 7 ' 
Which way I fly is hell ; myself am hell s 
And in the lowest depth, a lower deep, 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, 

To which the hell I suffisr seems a heaven. 

• 

In simple description hyperboles must be employed 
with more caution. When an earthquake or storm is 
described, or when our imagination is carried into the 
midst of a battle, we can beiir strong hyperboles with- 
out displeasure. But, when only a woman in ffrief is 
presented to our view, it is impossible not to Be dis- 
gusted with such exaggeration as the followingi in 
oneof our dramatic poets: ' 



-I found heron the floor 



In all the storm of grie^ yet beautifiil, 

Pouring forth tears at such a lavish rate, 

That were the world on fire, they mieht have diown'd - 

The wrath of heaven, and quench'd uie mighty ruin. 

/ This is mere bombast. The person herself, ^Hbo 
lalxm^ under the distracting agitations of grirf, 
might be permitted t(9 express heraBlf in Strang hypeiv 
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Me) but the spectator, who describes her. cannot be 
allowed equal liberty. T he just'boundary or diis figure 
cannot be ascertained by any precise rule. Good sense 
and an accurate taste must ascertaii\the limit, beTOod 
which, if it pass, it becomes extravagant. 

WhatisaHyperboiel 

How many kinds are there ? ^ 

Which are beet 1 
Give an instanoe of the latter. 
* Why must caution be used in simple description f 



PERSONIFICATION AND APOSTROPHE. 

Wb proceed now to those figures, which lie alto- 
gether m the thought, the worcb being taken in their 
common and Utercu sensei We shall begin with per- 
sDnification, by which life and action are attributeid to 
inanimate obiects. All poetry, even in its most himible 
form, abounds in this figure. From prose it is feu* from 
being excluded ; nay, even in commcm conversation, 
frequent approaches are meide to it When we say, 
tluB earth thirsts for rain, or the fields smil^ with 
plenty ; When ambition is said to be restless j or a dis- 
ease to be deceitful ; such expressions show the fa- 
cility with which the mind can accommodate the pro- 
perties of living creatures to things inanimate, or ab- 
stract conceptions. 

There are three different decrees of this figure ; 
which it is i^equisite to distinguish, in order to deter- 
mine the propriety of its use. The first is, when some 
of the properties of living creatures are Ascribed to 
inanimate objects ; the sedond, when those inanimate 
objects are described as acting like such as have life; 
and the third, when they are exhibited either as speak- 
ingto us, or as listening to what we say to them. 

The first and lowest deg[ree of this figure, which 
coDsistB in ascribing to inanimate obiects some of the 
ooalities of living creatures, raises the stj^le so little, 
uat the humblest disoourse admits it without any 



foree. Thus, " a ragiDjs; storaft, a deceitful dMmq^ ft 
cruel disaster," are umoiuaiP expressions. This inoecd 
is BO obscure a degree of personificatioD. that it qoicrht 
perhaps be properly classed with simpb metaphon^ 
which almost ^cape our observation. 

The second dei^ree of this figure is, when we repre- 
sent inanimate objects acting Uke those thot have life. 
Here we rise a step higher, and the peniMDdficatioii 
becotnes sensible. According to the nature of the ac- ■ 
tion which we ascribe to those inanimate objects, uid 
to the particularity with which we 4kseribe it, is the 
strength of the figure. TV hen pursued to a considera- 
b^e length, it belongs only to stuoied harangues: when 
slightly touched, it may be admitted into less e^vated 
compositions. Cicero, for example, spealdns of &e 
cases, where killing a man is lawful m self defence, 
uses the following expressions: *'il/tytta9ufo no6M 
eladius ad occidendum hominem ah ipsis porrigitur 
Teffibus.^* Here the laws are beautilully personified, 
as reaching forth their hand, to give \m a swcnrd for 
putting a man to death. 

In poetry, personifications of tliis kind are extsremely 
frequent, ana are indeed the life and soul of it. In the 
descriptions of a poet who has a lively fancy, every 
thing is animated. Homer, the father of poetry, is 
remarkable for the lase of this figui^. War. peace, 
darts, rivers, every thing in short, is alive in his wri- 
tings. The same is true of Milton and Shakspeare. 
No personification is more striking, or introduced on a 
more proper occasion, than the lollowing of Milton 
upon Eve's eating the forbidden fruit : ^ 

So saying, her raah hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she pluck'd, she ate | 
Earth felt the wound, apd nature from her lea^ 
Sighinff through all her works, gave signs of wo^ 
That aJl was lost. 

The third and highest degreeof this figure is yet to 
be mentioned; whepinanimateobjectsarerepresented, 
not only as feeling and acting, but as speakmg to us, 
or listening, while we address them. This is the 
boldest of all rhetorical figures j it is Uie style of stranc 
passion only ; and therefore should never be atteoupmC 
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.eaoDept when the mind is considerably heated and 
^gmJted, Milton affords a very beautiiul example of ' 
tfijB %urc in that moving and tender address which 
Eve makes to Paradise, immediately before she is 
oanpelled to leave it 

O, vnexpeeted atnAb, wone thaaof death I 
Must I was leave thee, Panulise 1 Thus leave 
Tbee native sofl ; these happy -wallni and ahadei^ 
^ Fit haunt of gods ; vtiere I had hope to spend 
Q^iiet, though sad, the respite of that day, 
Which must be mortal to us both? Onawtn, 
Tbat never will in other climate grow, 
My early visitation, and my last 
At even, which I bred up with tender hand 
From your ^nsf. opening buds, and gave you namei^ 
Who DOW shall rear you to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount 7 

This is the real language of nature aiid of female 
passion. 

In the management of this sort of personification 
two lilies are to 1)6 observed. First, never attempt it, 
unless prompted by strong passions, and never contmue 
it when the passion begins to subside. The second 
role is, never personify an otoecl which has not some 
dignity in itself, and which is incapable of making a 
proper fiffure in the elevation to which we raise it. To 
address the body of a deceased friend is natural; but 
to address the clothes which he wore, introduces low 
and degrading ideas. So likewise, addressing the 
sevciral parts of the bodjr, as if the;p were animated, is 
not agreeable to the dignity of passion. For this reason 
the foUiowing passage in rope's Elpisa to Abelard is 
liable to censure. 

JDear Iktaji name, rest ever wireveal'd, ' 

Nor iMiss these lips, in holy silence seal'd. 
Hide it, my heart, within that close disguise. 
Where mix'd with Gtod's, his lov'd idea lies ; 
. O, write It not, my hand ^-~his name appears 
Already written— blot it out, my tears. 

Here the nameof Abelardis first personified ; which 
as the name of liie person often eitands for the person 
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himself, is exposed to no obiection. Next, Ebisapep*^ 
sonifies her own heart ; and, as the heasp is a dignified 
part of the human frame, and is often put for the ooind, 
this also may pass without censure. But, when she 
addresses her hand, and tells it not to write his name, 
this is forced and imnatural. Y'et,' the figure becomes 
still worse when she exhorts her tears to blot out what 
her hand had written. The two last lines are indeed 
altogether unsuitable to the tenderness which breathe 
through the rest of that inimitable poem. 

Apostrophe is an address to a real person ; but one 
who is either absent or dead, as if he were present, ' 
and listening to us. This figure is in boldness a de- 
gi'ee lower than i^rsonification ; since it required less 
effort of imagination to suppose persons present, who 
are dead or absent, than to animate insensible beiiigp, 
and direct our discourse to them. The poems of Ossian 
abound in beautiful instances of this fij^ure. " Weep 
on the rocks of roaring winds, .0 Maid of Inistore. 
Bend thy fair head over the waves, thou fairer than 
the ghost •of the hills, when it moves in a sun-beam 
at noon over the silence of Morven. He is fallen I Thy 
youth is low ; pale beneath the sword of CuchuUin." 

What class of fifurea is now to be considered t 
What is pM'soniiicaticm 1 
What is the first decree of this figure 7 
May it be used in aU kinds of discourse 7 
What is the second degree 7 
What is said of the examples from Cicero? 
Are they frequent t 
Give an instance from Milton. 
What is the third degree 7 
When may it be used T , 
' Give an eiuimple. 
What two rules must be observed in making penonificft* 

tionst 
What fault is found in the example from Pope 7 
What is apostrophe 7 
What author makes most frequent use of them ? 
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COMPARISON, ANTITHESIS, INTERBOGATION, 
EXCLAMATION, AND OTHER F/GURES OF 
SPEECH. 

A COMPARISON, or simile, is, when the resemblance 
between two objects is expressed in form, and usually 
pursued mor^ luliy tii^ the nature of a metaphor 
admits. As when we say, " The actions of princes 
are like those great rivere, the course of which every 
one beholds, but their springs have been seen by few. ' 
• This short instance will siiovv that a happv comparieion 
is a sort of sparkling ornament, which adds lustre and 
beauty to discourse. 

All comparisons may ))e reduced under two he^ds ; 
explaining^ and embellishing comparisons. For, when 
a writer compares an object with any other thing, it 
' alwa3^ is, or ought to be, with a view to make us un- 
derstand that object more clearly, or to ronder it more 
jdeasin^. Even abstract reasonmg admits explaining 
comparisons. For instance, the distinction oetween 
the powers of sense and imagination is, in Mr. Harris's 
Hermes, illustrated by a simile : " As wax," says he, 
"would not be adequate to the purpose of signature, if 
it had not the power to retain as well as to receive the 
impression ; the same holds of the soul With respect to 
sense and imagination. Sense is its receptive {K)wer, 
and imag[ination its retentive. Had it sense without . 
imagination, it would not be as wax, but as water ; 
wh^re, though ail imjpressions be instantly made, yet 
OS soon as th^y are made^ they are loet^' In comj^ari- 
soneof this kind, perspicuity and uselulness are chiefly 
to be studied. 

But embeliishingcomparisons are those which most 
frequently occur. Kesemblancei it has been observed, 
is the foundation of thi&|igure. Yet resemblance must 
not be taken in too strict a sense for actual similitude. 
Two objects may raise, a tredn of concordant ideas in 
the mind, liiough they resemble each other, strictly 
speaking, in nothine. For example, to describe the 
natureofiBoft'ajidmefancholV^muaic, Ossiansays, " The 
music of Carryl was, like the memory of joys that are 
pest, pleasant and mournful to the .soul." This is 
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happy and delicate ; yet no kind of miudc bean any 
resemblance to the memory of past joys. 

We slmll now consider when comparisons mar be 
introduced with propriety. Since they are the lan- 
guage of imagination, rather than of passion, an au- 
mor can hardly commit a greater fault than in the 
midst of passion to introduce a simile. Our writers of 
tragedies often err in this respect. Thu^ Addison, in 
his Cato, makes Fortius, just after Lucia had bade 
him farewell for ever, express himself in a studied 
comparison: 

Th«B o'er the dying lamp the unsteady flame 
Hansrs quivering on a point, leaps off by fits, 
And Talis again, as lo^ to quit its hold ^ 

Thou must not go ; my soul still hovers o'er thee, 
And can't get loose. 

As comparison is not the style of strong passcm, so 
when designed for embellishment, it is not me lanpiage 
of a mind totally unmoved. Being a (igure of dignity, 
it always requires some elevation in the subject to make 
it proper. It supposes the imagination to be enlivened, 
though the heart is not agitated by passion. The lan- 
guage of simile lies in the middle region between the 
highly pathetic and the very humble style. It is, how- 
ever, a sparkling ornament, and must consequentljv 
dazzle and fatigue, if it recur too often. Sinules, even 
in poetry, should be employed with moderadon ; but 
in prose much more so ; otherwise the style will become 
disgustingly luscious, and the ornament lose its beau^ 
and effect 

We shall now consider the nature of those objeetB 
from which comparisons should be drawn. 

In the first place, they must not be drawn from tliinvg 
which have too near and obvious a resemblance oftEe 
object with which they are compared. The pleasure 
I we receive from the act of comparing, arises uom the 
discovery of likenesses among^ things of different apd- 
cies. where we should not at first sight expect a re- 
semblance. 

But, in the second place, as comparisons ought not 
tobe founded on likenesses too obvious, much less oiight 
they to be founded on those which are too faint and * 
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dittaat These, instead of aadetilig, strain the faxusy 
to comprdiend them, and throw no light upon the 
subject. 

In the third place, the object, from which a comtmr 
risoD is drawn, ooffM never to be an unknown o)>ject, 
nor one of wmch Tew people can have a clear idea. 
Therefore similes, fQunded on philosophical discove- 
ries, or any thing with which tiersons of a particular 
trade only, or a particular profession, are acquainted, 
produce not their proper eflfect. They should he drawn 
fiom those illustrious and noted objects, which most 
readers have either seen, or can strongly conceive. 

In the fouith' place, in compositions of a serious or 
' elevated kind, similes should never be drawn from low 
or mean objects. These degrade and vilify ; whereas 
similes are generally intended to em hellish and dignify. 
Therefore, except m burlesque writings, or where an 
object is meant to be degraded, mean ideas should 
never be presented. 

Antithesis is founded on the contrast or opposition 
of two objects. By contrast, objects, opposed to each 
other, appear in a stronger light. Beauty, for instance, 
never appears so charming, as when contrasted with 
Ujdiness. Antithesis, therefore, may, on many occa-' 
oons, be used advantageously, to strengthen the im- 
messipn which we propose that any object should make. 
Thus' Cicero, in his oration for Milo, representing the 
improbability of Mile's designing to take awav the life 
of Clodius, when evervthing was unfavourable to such 
a design, after he had cmiitted many opportunities of 
effecting such a purpose, heightens our conviction of 
thisimprobabiiitjfbystE^cilfuluseofthisfignre: " Qttem 
igitur cum amnium gratia interficere noluit ; hunc 
voluU turn aliqtwrum querela ? Quern jure^ quern 
loco^quem temforey quern impune^ non est ausus ; 
hunc injuria, iniquo loco, atieno tempore^ periculo 
^ capitis^nondubitamtoccidereT^ Here the antithesis 
is rendered complete by the words and members of 
the sentence, expressing tibe contrasted objects, being 
similarly constructed, and made to correspond with 
each otaer. 

We must, however, acknowledge that frequent use 
of ontithesifi, especially where the opposition in the 
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words ia nice and quaint, is apt to maJce style imiikB'' 
sing. A maxim or moral sajring very properly reoeive0 
this form ; because K is supposed to be the effect of 
meditation, and ia designed to be enrrav^i on tbe me- 
mory, which recalls it more easily by the aid oT con- 
trasted expressions. But, where several such senten- 
ces succeed each other ; where this js an author's fa- 
vourite and prevailing mode of expression, his style is 
exposed to censure. 

Interrogations and exclamations are passionate 
figures. The literal use of interrogation is to ask a 
question; but, when men^are prompted by passion, 
whatever they would affirm, or deny with great ear- 
nestness, thev naturally out in the form of a question } ' 
expressing^thereby" the mrmest confidence of the truth 
^Iheirownoi^inion; ancl appealing to their hearers , 
ibr the impossibility of the contrary. Thus in scrip- 
-. ture ; ^'' God is not a man. that he should lie ; nor the 
son of man. that he should repent. Hath he said it 1 
A^d shall he not (}o it? Hath he spoken it ? And * 
shall he not make it good ?" 

Interrogations may be employed in the prosecution 
of close and earnest reasonings : but exclamatfbns be- 
long only to stronger emotions ol the mind ; to stirpriiCL 
anger, loy, grief, and the like. These bein^ natural 
signs of a moved and agitated mind, alwaj^s, when 
properly employed, make ua sympathize wim those 
who use them/ and enter into their feclii^s. Nothing, 
however, has a worse effect, than frequent and imsea- 
sonable use of exclamations. Young, inexperienced 
writers suppose, that byjpouring them forth plenteouslj, 
they render their compositions warm and animated. 
But the contrary follows ; they render them finlgid tb 
excess. When an author is always, calling ujxm us 
to enter into transports, which he hc(S said nothing to 
inspire, he excites our disffust and indignation. 

Another figure of speech, fit only for animated com- 
position, is called vision ; when, instead of relatin^^ 
^omethinp; that is past we use the present tense, and 
describe it as passing belbre our eyes. Thus Cicero^ 
in his fourth oration against Catiline : " Videor entnf 

arcem omnium' gentium, auibUo uno incendio oon- 
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eidefUum; cemo animo septdta in patria misero€ 
atque in eepuUoa dcervos civium; veraaiut mihi 
ante oculos aspectus Cetheeit et furor, inveatru cade 
bacchantis.^^ This figure nas great lorce when it is 
well executed, ^Lod when it flows from genuine enthu- 
siasm. Otherwise, it shares the same fate with, all 
feeble attempts toward passionate figures; that of 
throwing ridicule upon the author, and leaving t^e 
reader more cool and uninterested than he was before. 
The last figure which we shall mention, and which 
is of frequent use among all public speakers, is Cumax* 
It consists in an artful Exaggeration of all the circum- 
stances of some object or action which we wish to place 
in a strong light It operates by a gradual rise of one 
circumstance above another, till our idea is raised to 
the highest pitch. We shall give an instance of this 
figure from a printed pleading of a celebrated lawyer, 
in a charge to the jury in the case of a woman, who 
was accused of murdering her own child. " Gentle- 
men, if one man had any how slain another ; if an 
adversary had killed his opposer ; or a woman occa- 
sioned the death of her enemy ; even these criminals 
would have been cai)itally punished by the Cornelian 
law. But, if this guiltless mfant, who could make no 
enemv, had been murdered by its own nurse *, what* 
punisnment would not the mother have demanded ? 
With what cries and exclamations would she have 
stunned your ears ? What shall we say, then, when ^ 
a woman, guilty of homicide ; a mother, of the murder ' 
of her innocent child^ hath comprised ail those mis- 
deeds in one single crune ; a crime, in its own nature' 
detestable *, in a woman prodigious ; in a mother in- 
credible ; and perpetrated against one, whose age call- 
ed for compassion ; whose near relation cletimed afiec- 
tk)n ; and whose innocence deserved the highest fa- 
vour V Such regular climaxes, however, though they 
have great beauty, yet at the same time have the ap- ' 
pearande of art ana study;' and, therefore, though they 
may be admitted into formal harangues, yet they are 
not the language of passion, which seldom proceeds by ^ 
steps 80 regular. 

What is a comparisonT 
Give an example. 
9 
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. How many kindB are ttiiere ? 
In explaining comparisont what must be studied 1 
May eomparuona be introduced in the midit of pamuonl 
In -what region does the lan^age of simile lie 7 
What is the first rule respectug comparisons 1 
What the second? 
What the third f 
What the fourth f 
On what is antithesis founded 1 
What effect has it f 
May it be used frequently? 
What is interrogation f 
When may it be employed 7 
What is thie effect of a too frequent use of interrogation and 

exclamation t 
What is vision f ^ 

What is ilimax f 
What instance is given? 
When may such climazes be used 1 , 



GENERAL CHARACTERS OP STYLE.— DIFFUSE, 
CONCISE, FEEBLE, NERVOUS, DRY, PLAIN, 
NEAT, ELEGANT, FLOWERY. 

That different subjects ou^ht to be treated in diffe- 
rent kinds of style, is a position so obvious, that it re- 
quires no illustration. Every one knows, that treati- 
ses of {)hilo6ophy shoqld not be composed in the same 
style with orations. It is equally apparent, that diffe- 
rent partsof the same composition require a variation 
in the style. Yet amid this variety, we still expect to 
find in me compositions of any one man some degree 
of uniformity in manner : we expect to find some pre- 
vailing character of stvle impressed on all his wri- 
tings, which will mark his particular genius and turn 
of mind. The orations in Livy differ considerably in . 
style, as they ought to do, from the rest of his history. 
The same may be observed in those pf Tacitus. Tet 
in the orations of both fhese historians, the distinguifih- 
ine manner of each may be clearly traced ; the splen- 
dia ftdneas of the one, and the sententiouB brevity of 
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the other. Wherever thifi is real genius, it prampto 
to one kind of style, rather than to another. »Where 
this is wanting; wnere there is no marked nor pecu- 
liar character in the compositions of an author; we 
are apt to conclude^ and not without cause, that he 
is a vulgar and trivial author, who writes from imita- 
tion, and not from the impulse of genius. 

One of the first and most obvious distinctions in 
style, arises from an author's expanding his thoughts 
more or less. This distinction forms what are termed 
the diffusa and concise styles. A concise writer com- 
presses his ideas into the fewest words ; he employs 
none but the most expressive ; he lops off ail those 
which are not a material addition to the sense.* 
Whatever ornament he admits, is adopted for the sake 
of force, rather than of grace. The sam^ thought is 
never repeated. The utmost precision is studied in 
his sentences ;. and they are generall^f designed to 
suggest more to the reader's imagination than they 
express. 

A difiiise writer unfolds his idea fully. He places 
it in a variety of lights, and gives the reader every 
noseible assistance for understanding it completely. 
He is not very anxious to express it at first in its fuH 
strength, because he intends repeating the impressicm ; 
and, what he wants in stren^, he endeavours to 
sjapply by copiousness.- His penods naturally flow into . 
some length, and, having room for ornament of every 
kind, he gives it free admittance. 

Each of these styles has its peculiar advantages; 
and each becomes fatdty^ when carried to the ex- 
treme. Of conciseness, carried as far as propriety 
will allow, perhaps in some cases farther, Tacitus the 
histdrian, and Mont^qpiieu in " I'Esprit de L(mx," are 
remarkable exampleis. Of a beautiful and maghifi-' 
cent difius^ness, Cicero is undoubtedly the noblest in- 
stance which haa be given. Addison also, and Sir 
William Temple, may be ranked in the same class^ 
In determining when to adopt the concise, and when 
the difiuse manner, we must be guided by the nature 
of the composition. Discourses uiat are to be spoken, 
reqiiire a more difiuse style than books which are to 
be read. In written compositions a proper degree of 
conciseness has great advantages. It is more lively ; 
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keeps up attention j makes a stronger imDres8J.on on 
ihe mina ; and ^ratified the reader, By suppiyn^g niore 
exercise to his thoughts. Description, when we y^ish 
Id h&ve it vivid and animated, should be concise. Any 
redundant words or circumstances encumber the fan- 
cy, and I'ender the object we present to it confused 
and indistinct. The strength and vivacity of descrip- 
tion, whether in i)rose or ];x)etry, depend much more 
upon a happy choice of one or two important circum- 
stances, than upon the multiplication of them. When 
we desire to strike the fhncy or to move the heart, we 
should be concise j when to inform the imderstanding, 
%i^hich is more deliberate in its motions and wants the 
assistance of a^uide^ it is better to be full. Histori- 
cal narration may be beautiful either in a concise or 
a diffuse manner, according to the author's gemos. 
Livv and Herodotus' are diffuse ; Thucydidea and 
8allust are concise : yet they are all agreeable. ^ 

The nervous and the feeble are generally consi- 
dered as characters of style of the sanie import with 
the concise and the diffuse. Indeed they frequently 
coincide; yet this does not always hold; since there 
are instances of writers, who in the midst of a full and 
ampde style, have maintained a considerable degree 
of stren^h. Livy is an instance of the truth of this 
observation. The foundation of a nervous or weak 
style is laid in an author's manner of thinking. If he 
conceive an object fitrgngl}^, he will express it with 
energy ; but, if he have an indistinct view of his sub- 
ject, it will clearly appear in his style. Unmeeuiing 
words and loose epithets will escape him ; his expres* 
sions will be vague and general ; his arrangements 
indistinct; and our conception of his meaning will be 
faint and confused. But a nerVous writer, be hia 
style concise or extended, gives us always a strong 
idea of his meaning. His mind being full of his sub- 
ject, his words are always expressive : every phrase 
and fevery figure renders t^ie picture which he would 
set before us; more striking and complete. 

It must, howe^jer; be observed, that too great study 
of strength is apt to betfay writers into a harsh man- 
ner. Harshness proce^ from uncommon words, from 
forcM inversions in the construction of a sentence, 
and from neglect of smoothness and ease. This is 
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reckoned the fault of some of our eailiest claaBios; 
such as Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis 3acon, 
Hooker, Harriqgton^ Cudwortn, and other writers of 
considerable reputation in the da3rs of Ctueen Eliza- 
beth, James I. and Charles I. These writers had nerve 
aild strength in a high decree; and are to this day 
distingoished by this quahty in style. But the lan- 
^age in their hands was very difierent from what it 
IS now, and was indeed entirely formed upon the idiom 
and construction of the Latin in the arrangetnent of 
sentences. The present form of our language has in 
some degree sacrificed the study of strength to that 
of ease and perspicuity. Our arrangement is less for- 
cible, but more plain and natural ; and this is now 
considered as the genius of our tongue. 

Hitherto style has been considered under those cha- 
racters which regard its expressiveness of an author's 
meaning. We shall now consider it with respect to 
the degree of ornament employed to embeUish it. Here 
the style of different authors seems to rise in the fol- 
lowing gradation : a dry, a plain, a neat, an elegant, 
a. flowery manner. ^ 

A dry manner excludes ^verjr kind of ornament 
C/ontent with being understood, it aims not to please 
either the fancy or the ear. This is tolerable only in 
pure didactic writing ; and even there, to make us bear 
it, great solidity of matter, and entire perspicuity of 
iangua^ are required. 

A plam style rises one degree above a dry one. A 
writer of this character employs very little ornament 
dr any kind, and rests almost entirely upon his sense. 
But, though he does not engage us by the arts of com- 
position, he avoids dis^ustin^ us like a dry and harsh 
writer. Beside perspicuity, ne observes propriety, pu- 
rity, and precision in his language ; which form no 
inconsiderable degree of beauty. Liveliness and force 
are also compatible with a plain style ; and therefore 
such an author, if his sentiments be good, may be suf- 
ficiently agreeable. The difference between a dry and 
a plain writer is this ; the former is incai)able of orna- 
ment ; the latter goes not in pursuit of it. Of those 
who hs^ve employed the plain style, Dean Swift is an 
eminent example. ^ , 

A neat style is next in order; and here we are ad- 
9* 
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▼anoed into the region of ornament; but not of the 
most sparkling kind. A writer of this character shows 
by his attention to the choice of words^ and to their 
graceful colloeaticMi, that he does not despise the beauij 
of language. His sentences are always free from 
the encumbrance of superfluoua words : of a moderate 
length ; inclining rather to brevity^ than a swelling 
structure; and closing with propriety. There is a 
variety in his cadence ; but no appearance of studied 
hannony. His figures, if he use any, are short and 
aecurate, rather than bold and glowing. Such a style 
may be attained by a writer, whose powers of fancy 
or ^e^nius are not great, by industry and attention. 
This sort of style is not unsmtable to any subject what- 
ever. A familiar epistle, or a law paper on the driest 
subject, may be written with neatness ; and a sermon, 
or a philosophical treatise, in a neat style, is read with 
satinaction. 

An. elegant style implies a higher degree of oma- ' 
ment than a neat one ; possessing all the virtues of 
ornament without any of its^excesses or defects. Com- 
pete elegance implies great perspicuity and proprietv ; 
purity in the choice of words ; and care and skill in ue 
arran/gement It implies farther, the beauties of ima- 
gination spread over style as far as the subject per- 
mits ; ana ail the illustration which figurative lan- 
guage adds when properly employed. An elegant 
writer, in short, is one who delights the fancy ana the 
ear, while he informs the imderstanding ; who clothes 
his ideas in all the beauty of expression, but does not 
overload them with any of its misplacedf finery. 

A florid style implies excess of ornament .In a 
youn^ composer it is not only pardonable, but ofien a 
promising symptom. But, although it may be allowed 
to youth, in their first essays, it must not receive the 
same indulgence from writers of more experience. In 
them judgment should chasten imagination, and reject; 
pv&ry ornament, which is unsuitable or redundaitf. 
That tinsel splendour of language, which some writer^ 
perpetually siffect, is truly contemptible. With such 
It is a luxuriancy of words, not of fancy. They forget 
that, unless founded on good sense and solid tnou^t, 
the mobt florid style is but a childish imposition on the 
public 
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What is nid of the ttyle of LiT^r and T\witiu T 
Do all writers of genius have & peculiar style 1 
Wha^ ia the most obvious distinctidb of style f 
How does a concise writer express his ideai 1 
^w a difiuse writer t 
Wve examples of the former. 
Qive examples of the latter. 
JHiat is said of the style of discourses 7 
What is said of the style of descriptiotis 7 ^ 
What is said of the styla of tistprieal narration t 
What is the foundation of a nervous or weak stylel 
-What is the consequence of too great study of strength! 
What authors fail in this respect 7 
What is said of the presentlorm of our language 7 
What are the gradaitious of style with respect to oraamentl 
What is said M a dry style 7 
What is said of a plain style 7 
What is the difference between a dry. and plain style 7 
What is a heat-style 7 
To what subjects is it adapted 7 
What is an elegant style 7 
W hat is a flond style 7 
in whom b it allowed 7 . 



fiTYI-E.— SIMPLE, AFFECTED, VEHEMENT.— DI- 
BECnONS FOB. FORMING A PROPER STTLE. 

SiMruciTT. applied to writing, is a term very com- 
nooly used ; but like many other critical terms, often 
Bsed without precision. The different meanm^ of 
the word simplieity are the chief cause of this mac- 
euracy. U is therefore necessary to show, in what 
aense simslicity is a proper attribute of style. There 
ar^four oifferent acceptations, in which this term is 

taken* 

The first is simplicity of eempomtion, as opposed to 
too gveaX a variety of parts. Tnis is the »mplicity of 
plan in tragedy, as oistinguished from double plots 
and crowded incidents ; the simplicity of the Iliad in 
opposkionto the digressions of Lucan ; the simplicity 
of Grecian architecture in oppbsition to the irre^ar 
yarietgr of the Gk^c* Simplicity in this sense is the 
suae with unity. 
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The second sense is simplicity of thought in oppofll- 
tion to refinement Simple thoughts are those wMdi 
flow naturally; which .are suggested by the ^Object 
or occ(^ion; and which/ when once suggested, are 
easily understood by all. Refinement in writing means 
' a less obvious and natural train of thought, which, 
when carried too far, approaches to intricacy, and dis- 
pleases us by the appearance of being far sought Thus 
Pamell is a poet of much greciter simplicity m his turn 
of thought than Cowley. In these two senses simpli- 
' city has no relation to style. 

The third sense of simplicity regards style, and is 
ojpposed to too much ornament, or pomp of language. 
Thus we say Mr. Locke is a simple, Mr. Hervey a 
florid writer. A simple style, in this sense, coincides 
with a plam or neat style. 

The fourth sense of simpjicity also respects style: ' 
but It regards not so much the degree of ornament 
employed, as the easy and natural manner, in which 
our Ikn^uage expre^ our thoughts. In this sense 
simphcity is compatible with the highest ornament 
Homer, for example, possesses this simplicity in the 
greatest >perfection ; and yet no writer has more orna- 
ment and beauty. This simplicity is opposed, not to 
ornament, but to afiectation of ornament ; and is a 
superior excellence in composition; 

A simple writer has no marks of art in his expresr 
sion ; It appears the very lariguao^e of nature. We 
see not the wnter and his labour, but the man in his ' 
own natural character. He may be rich in expres- 
sion ; he may be full of figures and of fancy ; but Uiese 
flow from him without effort ; and he seems to write 
m this manner, not because he had studied it, but be- 
^f^ *V? u "^odeof expression most natural to him. 
With this character of style a certain degree of negU- 
gence is not inconsistent ; for too accurate an attenuon 
to word^ IS foreign to it. Simplicity of style, like sim- 
plicity of mannersj shows a man's sentiments and turn 
of mmd without disguise. A more studied and artifi- 
cial mode of writinff, however beautiful, has always 
this disadvantage, that it exhibits an author in form 
uke a man at court, where splendour of dress and the' 
.ceremonial of behaviour conceal those peculiarities 
wnich distmgmsh one man from another. But read- 
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i|igBn author of simpiicitx 19 Hke conversing with a 
person of rank at home and with ease, where ^fle see 
his natural manner^ and his real character. 

With regard to simplibity in general, we may ob- 
serve, that the ancient' original writers are id ways 
niost eminent for it This proceeds from a very obvious 
cause ; they wrote from the dictates of genius, and 
were not KHrmed upon the labours and writings of 
others^ 

Of affectation, which is opposed to simplicity of style, ' 
we have a remarkable example in Lora ShEolesbury. 
Though an author of considerable merit, he expresses 
nothing with simplicity. He seems to nave thought 
it vulgar, and beneath the dignity of a man of quauty, 
to speak like other men. Hence he is ever in buskins ; 
full of circumlocutions and artificial elegcuice. In every 
sentence we see marks of labour and art ; nothing of 
that ease which expresses a sentiment coming natural 
and weurm from the heart He abounds wim figures 
and (tfnament of every kind ; is sometimes happy in 
them ; but his fondness for them is too visible; and, 
having once seized some metaphor or allusibn, that 
pleased him. he knows not how to part with it. He 
pofnessed delicacv and refinement oftaste in a degree* 
that may be called excessive and sickly; but he nad 
little warmth of passion ; and the coldness of his cha- 
racter suggested that artificial and stately manner 
which appears in his writings. No author is more 
dangerous to the tribe of imitators than Shaftefibury ; 
who, amid Several very considerable blemishes, h&ui 
TOBuy dazzling and imposing beauties. 

It is very possible, however, for an author to write 
with simpuGity, and yet without beauty. He may; be 
free from afiectation, and not have merit Beautiful 
flim]4icity suppd^ an author to possess real genius; 
and to write with solidity, purity, and brilliancy of 
imagination. In tiiis case, the simplicity of his man- 
ner IS the crowning ornament; it heij^htens everv 
other beauty ; it is the dress bf nature, without which 
all beauties are imperfect But, if mere absence of 
affectation were sumcient to constitute beaut)^ of sty^le^ 
weak and dull writevs might ofteA lay claim to it 
A distinction therefore must be made -between that 
flUDplieity which a42companie8 true genius, and is e^ 
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tirdy compatible with every proper amameDtc^styk^ 
and tiiat which is the efiect of carelessneas. . 

Another character of atyle, dilFerent from thoie al- 
ready mentioned, ia vehemence. This always implies 
strength ; and is not in an/ respect incompatible with 
simpHcity. It is distinguished by a peculiar ardour : 
It IS the language of a man whose imagination and 
passions are glowing and impetuous; who. neglecting 
mferior graces, pours himself forth with the rapidity 
and fulness of a torrent. This belongs to the higher 
kinds of oratory ; and is rather expected from a m^ 
who is speaking, than from one who is writing inhis 
closet. Demosthenes is the most fall and perfect ex- 
ample of this kind of style. 

Having explained the diiSerent characters of style, 
we diall conclude our observations with a few direcr* 
tions for attaining a ^ood style in general. 

The first direction is, study clear ideas of the sub- 
ject, on which vou are to write or speak. What we 
conceive clearly and feel strongly, we naturallv ex- 
press with clearness and strength. We should there- 
fore think closely on the subject, till we have attained 
a full and distinct view of the matter which we. are 
to clothe in words : till we become warm and interest- 
ed in it ; then, and then only, shall we find expression 
begin to flow. i 

Secondly, to the acquisition of a good style, fre-. 
(juency of composing is indispensably necessary. But 
it is not every kind of composinff that will improve 
style. Bv a careless and hasty habit of writing, a bad 
style will be acquired ; more trouble will auerward 
be necessary to unlearn faults, than to become ac^ 
quainted with the rudiments of composition. In the 
beginning therefore we ought to write slowly^ and with , 
much care. Facility ancTspeed are the fruit of prac- 
tice. We must be cautious, however, not to retard 
' tiie course of thought, nor cool the ardour of imagina- 
tion, by pausing too long oh every word. On certain 
occasions a glow of composition must be kept up, if we 
hope to express ourselves happily, though at the ex- 
pense of some inaccuracies. A more severe exami- 
nation must be the work of correction. What we have 
written should be laid bv some time, till the ardour of 
composition be past ; till partiality for our expreE»ions 
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be weakened, and the expressions themselves bo for- 
gotten : and |;nen, reviewing our work with a cool and 
critical eye, as if it Were the perfcnrmance of another, 
we shall discovei: many^ imperfections which at first 
escq^ped us. 

' Thirdly, acquaintance with 'the styla .ol the best 
aathors is peculiarly requisite. Hence a just taste 
will be formed^ and a copious fund c^ words supplied 
OQ every subject. No exercise perkaps will be found 
more useful for acquiring a proper style, thcui trans- 
lating* some passage from an enainent autJior into^our 
own words. Thus to take, for instance, a page of one 
of Addison's Spectators, and reeid it attentively, two 
or three times, till we ar& in full possession of the 
thoughts it contains ; then to lay aside the book ; to en- 
deavour to write out th© passage from memory as well 
as we can ; and then to compare what we have writ- 
ten with the style of the author. Such an exercise 
will show us our defects; will teach us to correct 
them ; and from (he variety of expression which it 
will exhibit, will conduct us to that which is most 
beautifuL 

Fourthly, caution must be used against servile imi- 
tation ci any author whatever. Desire of imitating 
hampers genius, and generally produces stiffness of 
expression. They, who follow an author closely, com- 
monly copy his faults as well as his beauties. jNo one 
will ever oecome a good writer or speaker, who has 
not some confidence in his own gemus. We ought 
carefully to avoid using any author's peculiar phra^, 
and of transcribing passages from him. Such a haoit 
will be fatal to all genuine composition. It is much 
better to have somethinf of our own, though of mode- 
rate beauty, than to shine in borrowed ornaments, 
which will at last betray the poverty of our genius. 

Fifthly, always' adapt your style to the subject, and 
likewise to the capacity of your hearers, if you are to 
speak in public. To attempt a poetical style, when 
it should be our business only to reason, i^ in^ the 
highest degree awkward and ahsurd. To speak with 
elaborate pomp of words before those who cannot com- 
prehend tnem, k equally ridiculous. When we are 
to write or speak, we should previously fix in oar minds 
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a dear idea of the end aimed at; keep tixifl steadily 
in view, and adapt our style to it. 

Lastly, let not attention to styleengross us somuchi 
as to prevent a higher decree of attention to the 
thoughts. This rule is more necessary, sine* therpw* 
sent taste of tjt^e age is directed more to style them to 
Uiought It is much more easy to dress up trifling and 
common though\s with some beauty of expression, 
than to afford a fiihd of vigorous, ingenious, and usefoi 
sentiments. The letter requires genius: the former 
ma^ be attained by kidustry. 'Hence the crowd of 
writers who are rich hi style, but poor in aentim^t 
Custom obliges'us to be attentive to the ornaments of 
style, if we wish, our labour to be read and admired. 
But he is a contemptible wi^r, who looks not beyond 
the dress of language ; who lays not the chief stress 
upon his matter, and employs not such ornaments of 
style to recommend it, a* are manly, not foppish. 

In how many ways is simplkity applied to writing 1 ' ' 

What is the first sense of simp^cily 1 

Give an example. 

What is the second sense ? 

Give an example. 

What is the third sense 1 

Give an example. 

What is the fourth sense 1 

Give an example. 

What is said of a simple wiiter 7 

What writers are most simple 7 

What opposite quality of stylo is mentioned 7 

What is said oiLora Shaftesbury 7 

Doa simplicity niecessarily imply ^beautyl 

What is said of a vehement ^yle ? 

Give an example. 

What is the first direction for attaining a good style 7 

What the second? . 

What directions are given for compoBiog 7 

What is the third direction? 

What practice is recommended? 

What IS the fourth directicm? 

Whatisthe Afth7 

What is thelast? 
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CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF MR. ADDISON'S 
STn-E, IN NO. 411 OP THE SPECTATOR. 

Having fully insisted on the subject of language, 
we shall now commence a critical analysis of the style 
of some good author. This will suggest observations 
which we have not hitherto had occasion to make, 'and 
will show in a practical light the use of those whicl^ 
have been made. 

Mr. Addison, though one of the m6st beautiful wri- 
ters in our language, is not the most correct ; a cir- 
cumstance which makes his composition a proper sub* 
ject of criticism. We proceed therefore to examine 
No. 411, the first of. his celebrated essays on the plea- 
sures of the im^ination, in the sixth volume of the 
Spectator. It b^ins thus : 

" Our sight is the most perfect, and most delightful 
of all our senses." 

This sentence is clear, precise, and simple. The 
author, in a few plain words, lays down the proposi- 
tion, which he is going to illustrate. A fi/st sentence 
should Seldom be loqg, and never intricate. 

He might have said, our sight is the most perfect 
and the most delightful. But in omitting to repeat 
the article the^ he has been more judicious ; for, as 
between perfect and delightfid there is no contrast, 
such a repetition is unnecessary. He proceeds : 

" It fills the mind with the largest variety of ideas, 
converses with its objects at the greatest distance, and 
continues the longest in action, without being tii-ed or 
wtiated with its proper enjovments." ^ 

This sentence is remarkably harmonious, and well 
conetructed. It is entirelv perspicuous. It is loaded 
with no unnecessary words. That quality of a good 
sentence, which we termed its unity, is here perfectly 
preserved. The members of it also grow, and rise 
above each other in sound, till it is. conducted to one 
of the most harmonious closes which our language 
admits. It is moreover figurative, without being too 
much so for th^ subject. There is no fault in it what- 
ever, except this, the epithet large^ which he applies 
to variety, in more commonly apphed to extent than 
number. It ib plain, however, that he employed it to 
10 
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«vDid the repetition of the word great , which oocM 
immediately afterward. 

'** The oebae of feeling can^ indeed. ifiVe tis a notion -, 
ci extenaon, shape, and all other ideas that enter at 
the eye, except colours ; h^if at the same time, ^t is 
yerv much straitened and confined in its operations^ 
to the number, bulk, and distance of its part^ular ob- 
jects. But is not every sense confined^ as much as the -] 
. i^ense of feeling, to the nimiber, bulk, and distance of { 
its own objects?" The turn of expression is also very 
incuccurate, requiring the two words; with regard, to 
be inseited after the word operaiicmSf iti brder to make 
the sense clear and intelligible. The epithet partU 
cular seems to be used instead of pect/Ziar; but these 
wordSi though often confounded, are of very diffierent 
import. Particular is opposed to general ; peculiar 
stands opposed to what is possessed in common lOiih 
others. 

" Our sight seems designecT to supply all these de- 
fect]^, and may be considered as a more delicate and 
diffusive kind of touch, that spreads itself over an in- 
finite multitjude of bodies, comprehends the largest 
figures, and brings into our reach some of the most 
remote parts of tGs universe." 

This sentence, is perspicuous, graceful, well ar- 
ranged, and highly musical. Its construction is so 
similar to that of the second sentence, that, had i^ 
immediately succeeded it, the ^ar would'havef been 
sensible of a faulty monotony. But- the interpositkiD 
of a period prevents this etfect. 

" It is this sense which furnishes the imaginatk>D 
with its ideas ; so that, by the pleasures of the imagi" 
nation or fancy (which 1 shall use promiscuously.) I 
here mean such as arise' from visible objects, either 
when we have them actually in our view, or when 
we call up their ideas into our minds by paintings, 
iBtatues; descriptions, or any the like occasion." 

The parenthesis in the middle of this sentence is not 
clear. It should have been, terms which I shall use 
promisQfiously ; since .the verb use does not relate to 
the pleasures of the imagination, but to the terms 
fancy Eind imagination, which were meant to be 
»3^nonymous. To call a painting or a statue an occa- 
mouj IS not accurate ; nor is it very proper to speeJcof 
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edUinff up idecca by occasions. ThefXHnmon phrase, 
any stick means^ n^ould have been more natural. 

^ We cannot incieed have a single image in the 
&nc7« that did not make it& first entrance through the 
sight; but we have the power of retaining, altering^ 
and compounding those images which we nave once 
received, in^ all the varieties of picture and vision, 
that are most agreeable to the imagination; for, by 
this faculty, a man in a dungeon is capable of enter- 
taining himdelf with scenes and landscapes more 
beautiful than any t^t can be found in the whole 
compass of natuce." ^ . 

In one member of this sentence there is an inaccu- 
racy, in syntax.. It is proper to say, altering and corn- 
j^unding those images whichwehave once received 
tnto aUthe varieties of picture and vision. But we 
cannot with propriety say, retaining them into dU 
the variA'ties; yet Uie arreuigement required this con- 
struction.^ This error might have been avoided by 
arranging' the passage in the fdlowing manner : — 
' " We nave the power of retaining those images which 
we have once received ; and of aiwring and compound- 
ing them into all the varieties of picture and vision." 
The latter part of the s^tence is clear and elegant. 

" There are few words in the English Ism^uage, 
which are employed in a more loose and uncircum- 
scribed sense, than those of the fancy and the imagi- 
nation." 

Except when some assertion of consequence is ad- 
vanced, Uiese Uttle \^ords, it is and there are. ought 
to be avoided, as redundant and enfeebling. The two 
first words in this sent^ce, therefore, should have 
^beeji omitted. The article prefixed to fancy 'and 
imagination o^ld also to have been omitted, since 
he dbes not mean -the powers of the fancy and ima^ 
. ginatum, but the woros only/ The sentence should 
nave run thus: " Few words in the English language 
are employed in a more ioope and uneircumsQribed 
sense than fancy and imagination." 

" I therefore thought it necessary to fix and det€!r- 
mine the notion of these two words, as I intend to make 
UK of them in ^he tfaoread of my Mowing specula*- 
tions, that the reader may conceive rightly what 13 
the ralyject which I proceed upon." 
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The vroTdefix and determine, though they may 
appear so, are not synonymous. Wefix what is loose; 
we deterwdne, what is uncircumscnbed. They may 
be viewed, therefore, as applied here with pecioliar 
delicacy.' 

The Tiotion of these words is rather harsh, and is 
not so commonly used, as the meaning of these words. 
As I intend to make use of them in the thread of my 
speculations, is evidently faulty. A sort of metaphor 
is improperly mixed with words in their literal sense. 
The siwject which J proceed upon, is an ungraceful 
close of a sentence ; it should have been, the subject 
upon which I proceed, 

" I must therefore desire him to remember, that, by 
the pleasures of imagination, I mean only such plea- 
sures as arise originally from sight, and that I divide 
these pleasures into two kinds.'' 

This sentence begins in a manner too similar to the 
preceding. / m>ean only such pleoMtres-^ihe adverb 
only is not in its proper place. It is not intended here 
to qualifv the verb m>edn, but such pleasures; and 
ought tnerefore to be placed immediately after the 
latter. 

" My designf being, first of^all, to discourse of those 
primarv nleasures of the imagination, which entirely 
proceed from such objects as are before our eyes j ana, 
mthe nex,t place, to speak of those secondary pleasures 
ofthe iina^ination, which flow from the ideas of visible 
objects, when the objects are not actually before the 
eye, but are called up into our memories, or form^ 
into agreeable visions of things, that are either absent 
or fictitious." 

Neatness and brevity are particularly requisite in 
the division of a subject. This sentence is somewhat 
closed by a tedious phraseology. My design being ^ 
first of all, to discourse— in the neast place to speak 
of —su^h objects as are before our eyes^ihings thdt 
are either ab^sent or fictitious. Several words might 
have been omitted, and ttte style mEide more neat and 
compact 

" The pleasures of the imagination, taken in their 
full extent, are not sp gross as those of sense, nor so 
refined as those of the understanding." , 

This sentence is clear and elegant. 
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I . ' . ' ■ 

** The last gje indeed more preferable, because they 
are founded on, some new knowledge or improvemerit 
in the mind of man ; ^et itmust be coniessed, that those 
of the imeigination are as great and as transporting as 
the.othpr."^ . ^ ;. 

The phrase, more preferably is so psdpable an in- 
accuracy, that we wonder how it could escape the 9b- 
aervation Of Mr. Addison. The preposition, contained 
in the last member of this sentence, is neither clearly 
nor elegantly expressed. It must be confessed, that 
those of the imoffiifation are a>s great and as tran^- 
' porting a>8 the oth^f: In the- beginning of this sen- 
tence he had called the pleasures of the understanding 
the last; and he concludes with observing, that those 
of the imagination are as great and transporting as 
the other. Besides that the other makes not a proper 
contrast with the last it is- left doubtful whether bv 
the other are- meant tne pleasifres of the understand- 
ing, or the pleasures of sense ; though without doubt 
. it' was intended to ref^r to tjie pleasures of the under*- 
jBtanding only. 

" A Ij^autiful prospect delights the soul as much as 
a demonstration ; and a description in Homer has 
charmed more readers than a chapter in Aristotle." 

This is a ^ood illustration of what he had been as- 
lerting, and id expressed with that elegance by which 
Mr. Addison is distinguished. 

'* B^des; the pleasures of tl\e imag;ination have this 
advantage of those of the undersianaingj that they are 
more obvious, aiid more easy to he acqmred." 

This sentence is unexceptionable. 

"It is but opening the eye, and the scene enters.*' 

Though this is lively and picturesque, yet we must 
remark a small inaccuracy.. A scene cannot be said 
to enter; an ajcior enters;. but a scene appears or 
presents itself . 

" The colours paint themselves on the fancy^ i^h^ 
very little attention -of thought or application of muid 
in the beholder." , / ' 

This is beautiful and elegant, and well suited to 
tfanee pleasures of the imaginatibn of which the author 
is treating. 

" We are struck we know not how, with the sym- 
metry of any thuig we see ; and immediately aitoenl 
10* 
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/ to tbe beauty of an object^ without inipiiring iolo the 
particular causes or occasions of it" . 

We dssent to the truth of a proposition ; but cannot 
with propriety be said to assent to the beauty of^an 
object,* in the conchision, particular and occastoM 
are superfluous words ; and the pronoun if is in Bome 
meajsure ambiguous. 

" A mein of a polite imagination is let into' a ffreat 
man/ pleasures that the vulgsur are not capabk of 
receiving." 

The term polite is oilener applied to meuiners, than 
to the imagination. T he use of ihat instead of which 
is too common with Mr. Addison. £xcept in caaes 
where it is necessary to avoid repetition^ vjaich is pre- 
feranle to thai^ and is undoubtedly so m the present 
instance. 

" He can converse with a picture, and fbid an agree- 
able cx)mpanion in a statue. He meets with a secret 
refreshment in a description : and often feels a greater 
satisfaction in the prospect ol fields and meadows than 
another does in the possession. It gives him, indeed, 
a kind of property in every thing he sees ; andimakes 
tiie most rude, uncultivated nar&of nature administer 
to his pleasures : so that he looks upon the world, as it 
were, m another light, EUid discovers in it a multitude 
of charms that conceal theiliseives from the generality 
. of mankind." 

This sentence is easy, flowing, and harmonious. 
We must, however, observe a slight >inaccuracy. h 
gives, him a kind of property^to this it there is no 
antecedent in the whole paragraph. To discover its 
connection, we must look back to the third sentence 
preceding, which begins with a man of a polite imor 
gintUion. This phrase, pplite imagination^ ia the 
only' antecedent to which it can refer; and even this 
is not a proper antecedent, since it stands in the geni- 
tive case as the qualification only of a man, 

" There are, indeed, but very few who know how 
to be idle and innocent, or have a relish of any plea- 
sures that are not criminal ; every diversion they take 
is at the expense of some one virtue or another, and 
their very nrst step out of business is into vice and 
folly." 

This sentence is truly elegant, muaicalAiid conrect. 
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"A man should endeavour therefore to make the 
sphere of his innocent pleasures as wide as possible, 
toat he may retire into them with safety, and find in 
them such a satisfaction as a wise man would not 
blush to take." 
, This also is a good sentence, and exposed to no ob- 
jection. . , ^ • ' 

" Of this nature are those of the imagination, which 
do not require 'such a bent qf thought as is necessary 
to our more serious employments; nor, at the same 
time, suffer the mind to sink into that mdolence and 
remissness, which* are apt to accompeuiy our more 
sensual delights ; but like a gentle exercise to the fa- 
culties, awaken them from sfoth and idleness, without 
putting them upon any labour or difficulty." 

The beginning of this sentence is incorrect. Of 
this nature^ says* he, are those of the ima^naiion. 
It might be asked, of what nature? For the preceding 
sentence had not described the nature of any class of 
; pleasures. He had saidthat it was every man's duty 
I to malCe the sphere of his innocent pleasures as exten- 
sive as possible, that within this sphere he might find 
a safe retreat and laudable satisfaction. The transit 
tion, therefore, is looselv made. It would have been 
better, if he had said, this advantage we gain," or 
" this satisfaction we enjoy," by means of the pleasures 
of the imagination. The rest of the sentence is correct. 
" We might here add, that the pleasures of the 
fancy are more conducive to health than those of the 
understanding, which are worked out by dint of think- 
ing, and attended with too violent a labour of the 
brain.." 

Worked out by dint of thinkiTi^, is a phrase, which 
borders too nearly on^the dtyle of common conversa- 
tion Jto be admitted into polished composition. 

" Delightful scenes, whether in nature, painting, or 
poetry, have a kindly influence on the bod v. as well 
as the mind, and not only serve to clear dnd brighten 
the imagination, but are able to disperse grief and 
melanclK>ly, and to set the animal spirits in pleasing 
and agreeable motions. For this reason Sir Francis 
Bacon, in his Essav upon Health, has not thought it 
improper to prescribe to his reader a poem or a pros- 
pect, where ne particularly dissuadeshim from knotty 
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and subtile disquisitiaiis. and advises him to pursue 
studies that fill the mina with splendid and illustrious 
objects, as histories, fables, and coQtemplatfbns of 
nature." 

. In the latter of these two periods a member is out 
of its place. Where he particularly disstcadee him 
from l^tty and avbtile diequisitions, ought to pre- 
cede has not thought it improper to prescribe, <fc. 

•* I have in this paper, by way of introduction, set- 
tled the notion of those pleasures of the ima^inaticm. ^! 
which are the subjectof my present, undertaking, ana 
endeavoured by several considerations to recompiend 
to my readers the pursuit of those pleasures ; I shall 
in my next paper examine the several sources from 
whence these pleasures are derived." 

These two concluding sentences ftjmish examples 
ofproper collocation of circumstances. , We formerly 
showed that it was difficult so to dispose them, as not 
to embarrass the principal subject Had the foUow- 
ing' incidental circumstances, by way of introdt^tioi^ 
— Sy seoeral consideraiions^-tn this paper— in the 
next paper ^ been placed in any other situation, the 
sentence would have been neither so neat, nor so clear,' 
as it is on the present construction. 

What ii remarked of Jtfr. Addison as a writer? 



ELOQUENCE.— ORIGIN OF ELOQUENCE.— GRE- 
CIAN ELOQUENCE.— DEMOSTHENES. 

/ ELoauENGE is the art of persuasion. Its most essen- 
tial requisites are 4K)lid argument, dear method, ahd 
an appearance of sincerity in the speaker, with such 
naces of style and utterance, as coi^mand attention. 
Good sense must be its foundation. Without this, no 
man can be trulv eloquent ; since fools can persuade 
none but fools. Before we can persuade a man of sense, 
we must convince him. Convincing and jpersuading, 
iho' sometimes conibunded. are of very diiierent import. 
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C(H)viction affects the uDdergtanding; onl/ ; peiBuaaioD, 
the will aikl the practice. It is the Dusiness of a phi- 
losopher to convince us of truth ; it is that of an orator 
to persuade us to act conformably to it, by engagin^r 
our affections in its favour. Conviction is, however, 
one avenue to the heart, and it is that which an orator 
must first attempt to gain ; for no persuasion csin be 
stable, which is not founded on conviction. But the 
orator must not be satisfied with convincing ; he must 
address himself to the passions ; he must paint' to the 
fancy, and touch the heart Hence, beside solid ar- 
gument and clear method, all the conciliating and in- 
teresting arts of composition and pronunciation enter 
into th^ idea of eloquence. 

Eloquence may oe considered as consisting of three 
kinds or degrees. The first and lowest is that which 
aims only to please the hearer. Such in general is 
the eloquence of paneg)nrics, inaugural orations, ad- 
dresses to great men, and other harangues of this kind. 
This ornamental sort of composition may innocently 
amuse and entertain the mind ; and may be mixed &} 
the same time with ver^ useful sentiments. But it 
must be acknowledged, that, where the speaker aims* 
only to shine and to please, there is great danger of 
art being strained into ostentation, and of the compo- 
sition becoming tiresome and insipid. 

The second degree of eloquence is, when the speaker 
aims, not merely to please, but also to inform, to instruct, 
to convince ; when his art is employed in removing 
prejudices against himself and his cause ; in selecting 
the most proper arguments, stating them with the 
greatest force, arranging them in the best order, 
expressing and delivering them mth propriety and 
beauty; mereb^ disposing us to pass that judgment, 
or favour that side of the cause, to which he seeks to 
bring iis. • Within this degree chiefly is emjjloyed the 
doquencq of the bar. 

The third and highest degree of eloquence is that 
by which we are not only convinced, but interested 
and agitated, and carried ilang with the speaker ; our 

Iiassions rise with his ; we share all his emotions : we 
ove, we hate, we resent as he inspires us : and are 
fromptc^ to resolve, or to act, with vigour and warmth, 
>abfl2te in popular assemblies opens the most exten- 
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. I. , 
f#<re iBeld to this species of eloquence ; and the puliHt 
also admits it .>, 

This high speciesof eloquence is always the offspring 
of passion. B^ passion we mean that state of mmd in 
Which it is agitated and fired by some object in view. 
Hence the universally acknowled^d power nf enthu- 
siasm in public- speakers for ailectmg their audience. 
Hence all studied declamation and laboured ornaments 
of st^le which show the mind to be cool and unmoved, 
are inconsistent with persuasive eloquence. Hence 
every kind of affectation in gesture and pronunciation, 
detracts so much from the weight of a speaker. Hence 
the necessity of being, and bemg believed to be, disin-. 
terested and Jn earnest, in order to persuade. 

In traxjing the oijgin of eloquence, it is npt necessary 
to go far back into the early ages of the' world, or to 
search for it among the monument»vOf ea^ern or 
Egyptian antiquity. In those ages, it is true, there 

' was a certain kind of eloquence ; but it was more 
nearly allied to poetry, than to what we projpferly^, call • 
oratory. While the intercourse of men was infrecpient, 
and force was the principal- mean employed .m de- 
ciding controversies, the arts of orajory and persua- 
sion, of reasoning, and debate, could be little knpwh. " 
The first empires were of the despotic kind. A pingle 
person, or, at most, a few, held the reins of ^bvem- 
.ment The multitude were accustomed to bhnd obe- 
dience; they werci driven; not persuaded. Gonsesi- 
quently none of those refinements 6i society, which 
make public speaking an- object of importance, were 

• ^liroduced. / ' . 

Before the rise of the Grecian republips, we per-^. 
ceive no remarkable appearances of eloquencse, as the 
art of persuasion ; and these gave it such a field as it ' 
never nad before, and perhaps has never had k^ain 
since diat tim6. jGrreece was^vided into many little 
states. These were governed at first by kings ; who 
being Jbr their tyranny successively expelled from 
their dominions, there spnm^ up a multitude of demo- 
eraticai governments, founded nearly upon the ^ame 
plan, aimmated by the same high spirit of freedom, 
mutually jealous, and rivals of each other. Amon^ 
these, Athens was most noted for arts of every kind, " 
but especially for eloquence. We shall pass over tho 
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t^rAtofBi who flqariflhed in the early /period of thi^ . 
public, and take a view of the great Demosthenes, in 
whom •eloquence shone with unrivalled splendour. ' .'g 
Not formed by nature either to. please or persuade, he " 

stru^^led witn, and surmounted, the most formidable 
impediments. He shut himself up in a cave^ that he 
might study with less distraction. He declaimed by 
the-sea shore, thathe might be used to the noise of a 
tumultuous assembly ; and with pebbles in his mouth, 
that he might correct a defect in his speech. He 
practised at«home with a naked sword hanging over 
his shoulder^ that he might check an migracetul mo- 
tion, to which he was subject. Hence me example 
of this great man.afTords the highest encouragement 
to every student of eloquence ; since it shows now far 
art and application availed for acquiring an excel- 
lence, which nature appeared willing to deny. 

No orator had eve^ a finer field than Demosthenes 
in his Olynthiacs and Philippics, which are his capi- 
' tal orations : and undoubtedly to the greatness of the 
subject, and to that integrity and public spirit, which 
breathe in them, they owe much of their merit. The 
object is to rmae the indignation of his countrymen 
against PhiFip of Macedon, the public enemy of the 
liberties of Grreece : and to guard them against the 
insidious measures by which that crafty^rince endea- 
voured to lay them asleep to danger. To attain this 
end, we see him usin^ evfery proper mean, to ani- 
mate a people distinguished by justice, humanity and 
valour ; but in many instances become corrujpt and 
degenerate. He boldly accuses them of venaUty, in- 
dolence, and indi^erence to the public cause ; while 
at the same time he reminds them of the glory of their 
ancestors, and of theii* present resources. His cotem- 
porary orators, who were bribed by Philip, and per- 
suaded the people t6 peace, he openly reproached as 
traitors to their country. , He not only prompts to vi- 

foroUs measures, but lays down the plan of execution. 
[is orations are strongly animated, and full of the 
: impetuosity and fire of pubUc spirit. His composition 
. is not distin^ished by ornament' and Splendour. It 
! , is energy oAhought, peculiarly his own, which forms * 
[ his character, and sets him above all others. He 
stems not to attend to words, but to things. Wf icr- . . 
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gei the orator^and think of the subject He has so , 
Darade ; do studied introductions ; nut is Hke a man 
full of hJB subject, who, after preparing his audience 
b^ a sentence or two for heanng plain truths, enters- 
directly on business. 

The style of Demosthente is strong and concise, 
though sometimes harah and abrupt JElis words are 
very expressive, and his arrangement firm and manly. ' 
Negligent of little graces, he aims at that sublime 
which lies in sentiment His action and pronuncia> 
tion were uncommonly vehement and ardent. His ^ 
character is of the austere, rather than of the gentle ' 
kind. He is always grave, serious, passionate ; never 
degrading himself nor attempting any thing likeplea-* 
santry. If his admirable eloquence be in Emy respect 
faulty, it ii^ in this, he sometimes borders on the hard 
and dry. He may be thought to want smoothness 
and grace ; which is attributed to his' imitating too 
closely the manners of Thucydides, who was his great 
model for style, and whose history he transcribed eight 
times with his own hem^. But thes^ defects are more 
than compensated by that masterly force of masculine 
eloquence, which, ds it overpowered all who heard it, 
cannot in the present day be read without emotion. 

What is eloquence 1 

What are its most essential requisites 7 

What is its foundation 1 

What is the difference between conviction and pemiasion? 
" How many degrees of eloquence are there? 

What is the first 1 

What is said of this kind 7 

What is the second 7 . ' 

■ Where is this kind employed 7 

What is the third degree 7 

Where employed ? 

Of what is it the offsprincr 7 

What inference is drawn 1 

What is said of the state of eloquence befiire the rise of the 
Grdbian republics 7 

Who was the greatest Grecian orator 1 
• What obstacles did he surmount 7 

What was the object of hie best orat 

Describe the style of Demosthenes. 
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tOHAN KLOQUENCE.-CIGERO.— MODERN ELO- 

aUENCE. 



Having treated of ekxpieDce among the Greelokwe ' 
tow proceed to consider its progress among the Ko- 
maa^l where we shall find one model at least of eio- 
qjoence in its most splendid form. The Romans de- 
nved their eloquence, poetry and learning, from the ' 
Oreels, and were far inferior to them in eenius for all 
these accomplishments. They had neither their vi- 
vacity, nor sensibilit]^ ; their jiassions were not so 
easdy moved, nor their conceptions so lively ; in com- 
parison with them they were a i)hlegmatic people. 
Their language resembled their character ; it was 
regular^ firm and stately ; but wanted that expressive 
simphcity, that flexibility to suit every difierent spedes 
of composition J by which the Greek ton^e is pecu- 
liarly custinguished. Hence we always find in Greek 
productions more native genius ; in Roman, more re- 
gularity and art 

As the Roman government, during the republic, 
was of the popular find, public speaking early became 
the mean or acquiring power and distinction. But in 
the unpolbahed tunes of the state, their speaking hardly 
deserved the name of eloquence. It was but a short 
time before the age of Cicero, that the Romcui orators 
lose into any reputation. Crassus and A'ntonius seem 
to have be^ the most eminent : but, as none of their 
vrmim are extant, nor any of Hortensius's, who was 
Cicero's rival at the bar, it is not necessary to tran- . 
tcrflbe what Cicero said of them, and of the character 
of their eloquence. 

The object most worthy of our attention, is Cicero 
himself ; whose name alone suggests . every thing 
tyleiidid in oratory. With his liie^and character in 
other respects, we are not at present concerped. We 
ihall view him only as an eloquent speaker ; and en- 
deavour to mark both his virtues and defects. His 
virtues are eminently ^^reat. In all his orations art is 
ooospicuous. He begms commonly with a regular 
: €Jtt)rdiiun; dnd with mxx^ address prepossesses the 

n 
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hearers, ,and studies to gain their affectioitf. Hifl 
method. IB clear; Eu^d his argoments arranged with 
great propriety. In clearness of method^ he has ad- 
vantage over Demosthenes. Every thmg is in its 
E roper place ; he never attempts to move before he 
as endeavoured to convince ; and in moving, parti- 
cularly the softer passions, he is .very successrbl. No 
one ever knew the force of words better thato Cicero. 
He rolls them along with the greatest beauty 'and 
pomp ; and in the structure of his sentences, is emi- 
nently curious and exact. He is always full and 
flowing; never abrupt He amplifies eveij thing; 
yet, though his^ manner is on the whole diinisejt is 
often happily varied, and suited to the subiect When 
a great j^ublic object roused his mind, ana demanded 

' indignation and forc^, he departs considerably item 
that loose and deciamatorv manner, to which he at 
other times is addicted, ana becomes very forcible and 

' vehement 

This great orator, however, is not without defects* 
In most ojf his orations there is too much art He 
seems often desirous of obtaining admiration, rather 
than of operating conviction* He is sometimes there^ 
fo^ showy, rather than solid ; and diiiuse, wherie he 

' ought to be urgent. .His periods are always round and 
sonorous ; they cannot be accused of monot(»iy, for 
they possess variety of cadence ; but, from too Vreat 
ibndness for magmficence, he is sometimes dencient 
in stren^h. Though the services which he perfonn- 
ed for his country were very considerable, yet he is 
too much his own paneg3rrist Ancient mann^ny 
which imposed fewer restraints on the side of deco- 
rum, ma^ in some degree excuse, but cannot entir^ 
jOstify his vanity. 

Whether Demosthenes or Cicero were the most 
perfect orator, is a Question, on which critics are not 
agreed. Fenelon, the, celebrated archbishop of Cam- 
bray, the author of Telemachus, seems to have stated 
theur merits with great justice and perspicuity. His 
judgment is given in ms reflections on rhetoric and 
poetry. ' We shall translate the pai^age, though oat 
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maded, oo oiie can admire Cicero more than I do. 
HO'Sulams whatever he attempts. He does honour 
to lan^uag^e. He disposes of words in a manner pe- 
culiar to himself. His style has great variety of cha- 
racter. Whenever he pleases, he is even, concise, 
and vehement ; for ipstanee^agalnst Cataiine, against 
Verres, against Antonj. But ornament is too visi- 
ble in nis writings. His art is wonderfuL but it is per* 
ceived. When the orator is providing for the safety 
of the republic, he foi^ets not himself, nor permiU( 
oth^ to ibi^et him. Demosthenes seems to escape 
from himself, and to see nothing but his country. He 
seeks do elcj^ance of expression; unsought, hepossefr- 
868 It. He IS superior to admiration. He makes use 
of language, as a modest man does of dress, only to 
cover nim. He thunders, he lightens. He is a tor- 
rent which carries every thing Before it. We cannot 
criticise, because we are not ourselves. His subiect 
tnchains our attention, and mcdces us foi^et hi^ lan- 
guage. We lose him from our sight; Philip alone 
occupies our minds. I am delight^ with both these 
orators : but I confess that I am less aifexsted by the 
iiifinite art and magnificent eloquence bf Cicero, than 
by the rapid simplicity of Demosthenes.'' 

The reign of elo9uence among the Romans was 
very short. It expired with Cicero. Nor can' we 
wonder at this, for liberty was no more, and t^e ^ 
vemnient of Rome was aelivered over to a succession 
of the most execrable tyrants, that ever disgraced and 
scourged the human race. 

In the decline of the Roman empire the introduction 
of Christianity gave rise to a n^w kind of e)oquence 
in the apologies, sermons, and pastoral writings of the 
lathers. But none of them afiorded very just models 
of doquence. Their language,A8 soon as we descend 
to the third or fourth centmy. oecomes harsh ; and 
they are generally infected with the taste of that age, 
a love of swollen and strained thoughts, and of tiie 
plav of words. 

As nothing in the middle ages deserves attention, 
we poss now to the state of eloquence in modern times; 
Here it must be confessed, that in no European nation 
public speaking.has been valued so highly, or culti^ 
vated with so much care, as in Greece and Rome« 
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The genius of the world apjieara in this reBpect to 
have undergone some alteration. The two oountxd^ - 
where we might expect to find most of the spirit of 
eloquence, are France and Great Britain; France, 
on account of the distinguished turn of its ixmabitants 
toward all the Hberal arts, and of the encooragement 
which more than a century" past these arts have re- 
ceived from the public ; Great Britain, on account of 
its free government, and the liberal spirit and genius 
of its people. Yet in neither of these countries has 
oratory risen nearly to the degree of its ancient 
splendour. 

Several reasons maybe eiven, why modem eloouenoe 
has been so confined and numble in its efforts, m Uie 
first place, it seems, that this change must; in parL be 
ascrmed to that accurate turn of thinking, which nas 
been so much cultivated in modem times. Our public 
speakers are obliged to be more reserved than tne an- 
cients in their attempts to elevate the imagination, and 
warm the passions ; and by the influence of prevailing 
taste, their own genius is chastened perhaps in too 
great a degree. It is probable, also, that we ascribe 
toour correctness and good sense, what is chiefly owing 
to the phlegm and natural coldness of our disposition. 
For4he vivacity and sensibility of the Greete and Ro- 
mans, especially of the former, seem to have been 
much superior to ours, and to have given them a 
hi^er relish for all the beauties of oratory. 

Though the parliament of Great Britam is, the no- 
blest field whicn Europe at present affords to a public 
speaker, yet eloquence has ever been there a more 
feeble instrament than in the popular assemblies of 
Greece and Rome. Under some forei^ reigns, the 
iron hand of arbitrary power checked its efforts ; and 
in later times, ministdiial influence has generally ren- 
dered it of small importance. At th6 bar, oar oiaad- 
vantage, in comparison with the ancients, is great 
Among them the judges were coinmonl^ numerous : 
the laws were few ana simple; the decision of cai>- 
ses was left in a great measure to egui^ and the sense 
of mankind. Hence the field for judicial elomience 
was ample. But at present, the system of law u 
much more complicQ,ted. The knowledge of it is reo* 
dered so laborious, as to bathe study of a man^ lififti 
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Speaking: ut therefore ooly a Becondaiy acoomplial^ 
mentj for which he has little leisure. 

With respect to the puli>it, it has been a great dis- 
adYaotage^ that the practice of reading aetmooat in- 
stead of repeating them, has prevailed so umv^rsally 
in England. This indeed may have introduced ac- 
coracy ; but eloquence has been much enfeebled, 
i^nother circumstance too lias been prejudicial. The 
sectaries and fanatics, before the restoration, used a 
wnria. zealous, and p(^[mlar manner of preachinjg : 
and their adherents afterward continued to distm- 
guish themselves by similar ardour. Hatred of these 
sects drove the established church into the opposite 
extreme of a studied coolness of expression. Hence, 
fiom the art of persuasion, which preaphing ought 
ever to be, it has passed, in En^lcma, into mere rea- 
soning and instruction. 

9 

From whom did the Romans derive their eloouenoe 1 

flow did the Romans differ from the Greeks T 

What is said, of the Roman orators before the time of 

Cicero? 
Describe the style of Cicero's eloquence. 
What are his principal faults f 
How does Demosthenes compare with Cicero 7 
When did eloquence decline among the Romans 7 
What eloquence succeeded f 
What were its fauUs 1 
What is said of modern eloauence f 
What reasons are assigned T 
' What is said of the el»juenee of the parliament of Preat 

Britain f 
Why is there less room for eloquence of the bar T 
What hat enfeebled pulpit eloquence f 



ELOQUENCE OF POPULAR ASSEMBLIES. 

The foundation of* every 'species of eloquence is 

CDod sense and solid thought It should be the first 

study of him, who means to address a popular assem- 

Ujr, to hejftmoody master oi the bofflnen on which 

II* 
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he is to speak ; to be wellvproyid^ with matler and 
aimiment ; and to rest upon these the chief strem 
This will ffive to his. discourse an air of manlineipB 
aad strength, which is a powerful instrument of pear- 
suasion. Ornament, if we have a genius for it, will 
succeed of couise : at any rate it deserves only aeooD- 
dary regard. 

To become a pc|rsuasive speaker in a popular ba- 
sembiy, it is a capital rule, that a man should always 
bci persuaded of whatever he tecommends to othen. 
Never if it can be avoided, should he espouse that 
side of argument, which he does not believe to be tlie 
right. All hi^h eloquence must be the offitpring pf 
passion. Tms makes every man persuasive, and 
gives a force to his genius, which it cannot otherwiw 
possess. 

Debate in popular assemblies seldom allows a 
speaker that previous preparation, which the pulpit 
always, and the bar sometimes, admits. A ^eomX 
prejudice prevails, and not an unjust one, a^amst flet 
speeches m pubtic meetings. At the openmg of a 
debate they may sometimes be introduced with pro- 
priety ; but, as the debate advances, they become im- 
£iroper : they lose the ap];)earance<oi being soggeetod 
ly the business mat is goin^ on. Study and ostenta- 
tion are apt to be visible ; and, consequently, though 
admired as elegant, the)^ are'seldom so persuasive as 
more free and unconstrained discourses. 

This, however, does not forbid, premeditation on 
* what we intend to speak. With respect to the matter, 
we cannot be too accurate in our preparation; but 
with regard to words and expressions, it is ver^ poan- 
ble 80 far to overdo as to render our speech son and 
precise. Short notes of the substance of the discourse 
are not only allowable, but of considerable service, to 
those especially who are beginning to epeakin public. 
They will teaph them a degree of accuracy, which, 
if they speak frequently, they are in danger of losing. 
They vnJl accustom them to distinct arrakigenienti 
without which, eloquence, however great, cannot pnH 
duce entire conviction. 

Popular assembUes give scope for the most ftnimatert 
manner of public speaking. Paauon is easily cscitod 
in a great assembly, where the movement8.ai« ooin* 
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mnnieated by miitual B3rinpath7 between -the orator 
and the audience. That ardour oC speech, that ▼»* 
hemence and glow of sentiment which proceed from 
a mind sinimated and inspired by some gteoX and 
public object, form the peculiar character of popular 
eloquence in its highest degree of perfecuoiL 

The warmth, however^ which we express, must be 
alwajTB suited to the subgect ; since it would be ridi- 
eolous to introduce great vehemence into a subject of 
small importance, or which, by its nature, reqwres to 
be treated with calmness. We must ai^o be careful 
not to counterfeit. warmth without feeling it The 
best rule is, to follow nature ; and never to attempt a 
strain of eloquence, which is not prompted by our own 

genius. A speaker may acquire reputation and in- 
uence by a calm, argumentative manner. To reach 
the pathetic and sublime of oratory, requires those 
strong sensibilities oi mind, and that high power of 
expression, which are given t9 few. 

&ven when vehemence is justified by the subject, 
and prompted by genius ; when warmth is felt, not 
feign^; we mi^Be cautious, lest impetuosity t^ns- 
port us too far. If the speaker lose command of him- 
self, he will soon lose command of his audience. He 
must begin with moderation, and study to warm his 
hearer» gradually and equally with himself. For, if 
their passions be not in unison with his, the discord 
will soon be felt Respect tor his audience should al- 
ways iBiy a decent restraint upon his warmth, and 
prevent it from carr3dng him beyond proper limits. 
When a speaker is so far roaster of himsetf, as to pre- 
serve close attention to argument, and even to some 
d^ree of accurate expression; this self-command, 
this effort of reason, in the midst of passion, contributes 
in the highest degree both to please and to persuade. 
The advantages of passion are afforded for the pur- 
poses of penuasbn, without that confusion and disor- 
der which are its usual attendants. 

In the roost animated strain of pcx^ar speaking, 
we must always regard what the public ear will re- 
ceive without disgust Without attention to thiia^ 
inutation of ancient orators might betray a speaker 
into a boldness of manner, with lyhich the coomessof 
modem teiste would be displeasecL It is also neces- 
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' wry to attend with care to the decoruinB of tune, 
plaice, and character. No ardour of eloquence can 
atone for nefflect ofHhese. No one should attempt to 
speetk in public without forming to himself a just and 
strict idea of what is suitable to his $i^e and charao- 
ter ; what is suitable to the subject, tne hearers, the 
place, and the occasion. On this idea he should adjust 
the whole strain and manner of his speaking. 
What decree of conciseness or difiuseness is suited 

, to popular eloquence, it is not easy to determine with 
precision. A oifTuse manner is generedly considered 
as most proper. There is danger, however, of erring 
in this respect ; by too diffuse a style., public speakers 
often lose more in point of strength, than they^n by ' 
fulness of illustration. Excessive conciseness mdeed 
must be avoided. We must explain and inculcate: ' 
but confine ourselves within certain limits. We should 
never forget that, however we may be pleased with 
hearing jourselves speak, every audience may be 

. tired ; and the moment they grow weai^, our elo- 
quence becomes useless. It is better, In general;, to say 
too little, than too much ; to plac^ our thought in (Hie , 
strong point of view, and rest It there, than by showing ; 
it in every light, and pouring forth a profucdon a 
words upon it, to exhaust the, attention of our hearers, 
. and leave them languid and fioitigued. 

Where is the moat passionate eloquence to be found f 

What caution is reconunended f 

Must regard be had to the decorums of time, plaoe^ and 

character T . t 

Should popular eloquence be diffuse or concise f 



ELOaUENGE OF IHE BAR. 

The ends of speaking at the bar and in popular as- 
semblies are commonly different In the latter the 
orator aims principally to persuade ; to determine his 
hearers to some choice or conduct, as good, fit, oruse^ 
^. He, theref(»e, applies lumseu to every pr&ciple 
of action in our nature; to the paasioQB and to die 
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heart, as well as to the underBtanding. But at the 
bar conviction is the principal object There the 
speaker's duty is not to persuade the j\\dges to what 
is good or useful, but to exhibit what is just and true ; 
ana consequently his eloquence is chiefly addressed to 
the understanding. 

At the bar, speakers address thehiselves to one, or 
to a few jud^, who are generallypersons of age, 
gravity, and dignity of Character. There Uiose ad- 
vantages which a mixed and numerous assembly M- 
fords K»r employing all the arts of speech, are not en- 
joyed. Passion does not rise so easily. The speaker 
IS heard with more coolness; he is watched with 
more severity ; and would expose himself to ridicule 
by attempting that hi^h and vehement tone, which 
is suited only to a multitude. Beside, at tlie bar, the 
field of speaking is confined within law and statute. 
ImaginatuHi is fettered. The, advocate has always 
before him the line, the square, and the ^nipass. 
These it is his chief business to be constantly applying 
to the subject under debate. 

Hence the eloquence of the bar is of a much more 
limited, more sober, and chastised kind, than that of 
j)opular assemblies; and, consequently, the judicial 
oratlonAof the ancients must not be considered as ex- 
act models of that kind of speaking which is adapted 
to the present state of the bar. With them strict law 
was much less an object of attention, than it is with 
us. In the days of Demosthenes ana Cicero the mu- 
nicipal statutes were few, simple, and general ; and 
the decision of causes was left in a great measure to 
the equity and common sense of the judges. £lo- 
quence; rather than jurisprudence, was the study of 
pleaders. Cicero says that thre^ months study would 
make a complete civilian ; nay, it was thpugnt that a 
man might be a good pleader without any previous 
study. Among the Romails there was a set of men 
called Pragmatici, whose office it was to supply the 
orator with all the law knowledge his cause required ; 
which he disposed in that popmar form, anduecora- 
ted with those colours of eloquence, which were most 
fitted fbr influencing the judges. , 

It ma^ also be observed, that the civil and criminal 
judges in Greece and Home, were more numerous 
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than with us, and formed a kind of popoiar aaBembijr.! 
The^ celebrated tribuiiai of the areopagus at At' 
consiBted of fifty judges at least In Rome the ^ 
ces Selecti ^ere always numerous, and had the oi 
and power of judge and jury. In the famous cai 
of Milo, Cicero spoke to fifty-one Judix^es S^jbcH, andl 
thus had the alhrantage of[ addressing his whole I 
pleading, not to one or a few learned judges of the] 
point of law, as is the case with us, butto'an assem- 
Dly of Roman citizens. Hence those arts of popular 
eloquence, which he emplojred with such sacceas. 
Hence certain practices which would foe reckoned 
theatrical by us, were common at the Roman bar; 
such, as introducing not only the accused person 
dressed in deep mournin^^ but presenting to the judges . 
hid family ana young cnildren, endeavouring to ex- 
cite pity by their cries and tears. 

The foundation of a lawyer's reputation and saccen 
must be laid in a profound knowledge of his inofes- 
sion. If his abilities, as a speaker, be ever so eminent; 
yet. if his knowledge of the law be superficial few 
will choose to engage him in their defence. Beside 
previous stu4y ^nd an ample stock of acquired know- 
ledge, another thing inseparable from the success x£ 
every pleader, is a diligent and painful attention to 
every cause with which he is intruste^ r to all the 
facts and circumstances with which it is connected. 
Thus he will in a great measure be prepared ibr the 
arguments of his opponent; ancL being previously 
acquainted with the weak parts of his own cause, he 
he will be able to fortify them in the best manner 
a^nst the attack of his adversary. 

Thqti^h the ancient popular and vehem^at manner 
of pleadmg is now in a great measure superseded, we 
must not infer that there is no room for eloquence at 
the bar, and that the study of it is eAiperfiuoas. There 
is perhaps no scene of pubhc speaking, where ek>- 
quence is more requisite. The aryness and subtiky 
of subjects usually agitated at the bar, require, more 
than any other, a certain kind of ek)quence, in order 
to command attentu>n ; to give proper weight to the 
arguments employed ; ' and to prevent what the pleader 
advances from passing unregaided. The mod of 
g^Dod speaking is always great There is as much 
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diffenmce in the impirea^on made by a cold, dry, and 
OQDfuaed speaker, and that made by one who pleads 
the same cause with elegance, order, and strength, 
as thexe is between our conception of an object, when 
presented In twilight, and wnen viewed in the efM- 
gence of noon. 

Pmity and neatness of expression is in this species 
of eloquence chiefly to be studied; a style i)erspicuoas 

* and proper, not needlessly overcharged with the pe- 
danlry of law terms, nor afibctedly avoiding these, 
when suitable and requisite. * Verbosity is a fault of 
which men of this profession are fluently accused ; 
into which the habit of speaking and writing hastily, 
and with little preparation, almost unavoidablv bis- 
trays them. It cannot therefore be too earnestly re- 
commended to those, who are beginning to practise 
at the beur, that they early guard against this, while 
they have leisure for preparation. Iiet them form 

* themselves to the habit of a strong and correct style ; 
VrhM^h will become natural to them afterward, when 
oompelled by multiplicity of business to compose with 
precipitation. Whereas if a loose and negligent ^yle 
have been suffered to become familiar, they will not 
be able, even upon occasions when they wish to make 
an unusual ^rt, to> express, themselves with force 
and elegance. 

Distinctness in speaking at the bar is a capital pro- 
j>erty. It should be shown, first in stating the ques- 
tion ; in exhibiting clearly the point in debate ; what 
we admit ] what we deny ; and where the line of di- 
' vision begins between us and the adverse party. Next 
it shouloappear in the order and arransement of all 
the parts of the pleading. A clear memod is of the 

* highest consequence in every species of oration ; but 
in those intricate cases, which oelong to the bar, it is 
infinitely essentials 

"^ Narration of facts should always be as concise as 
the na4;ure of them will admit. They are always 
very necessary to be remembered : consequendv un- 
necessary minuteness in relating them overloeias the 
memory. Whereas, if a pleader omit ail superfluous 
circumstances in his recital, he adds strength to the 
materia] facts ; gives a clearer view of what he re- 
lates, and makes the impression of it more lasting. In 
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' argumentation, however, a moredifiiiae mannerseems 
requkite at the bar than on some other occasions. For 
in popular assemblies, where the subject of 'debate 10 
often a plain question, arguments gain strength by 
conciseness. But the intricacy' of law points fineqaent- 
\y reouires the arguments to- be expanded and placed 
in diflerent lights, in order to be fully apprehended^ 

Candour in stating the arguments ot his adversary 
cannot be too much recommended to every pleader. 
If he disguise them, or place them in a falselight, the 
artifice will soon be discovered ; and the judge and 
the hearers will conclude, that he either wants dis- 
cernment to perceive, or fairness to admit the stren^^ 
of his opponent's reasoning. But, if he state with 
accuracjr and candour the arguments used against 
him before he endeavour to combat them, a strong 
prejudice is created in his faVour. He will appear to 
nave entire confidejiice in his cause, since he does not 
attempt to support it \)y artifice or concealment. The 
judge will therefore be inclined to receive more readily 
the impressions made upon him by a speaker who 
appears both fair and penetrating. 

Wit may sometimes be serviceable at tlie bar, par- 
ticularly in a lively repl v, by which ridicule is thrown 
on what an adversary has advanced. But a young 
pleader should never rest his strength on this dazzling 
talent. His office is not to excite laughter, but to pro- 
duce conviction ; nor perhaps did any one ever rise to 
eminence in his profession by being a witty lawyer. 

Since an advocate personates his cUent, he must 
plead his cause with a proper degree of warmth, fie 
must be cautious however of prostitutmg his earnest' 
nesB and sensibiUty bj^ an equal degree of ardour on 
eveiT subject There is a dignity of character, which 
it is nigh]y iniportant for every one of this profession 
to support. An opinion of probity and honour in a 
pleader is his most powerful mstrument of persoasiorw 
He should always, therefore, decline embarking in 
causes which are odioueL and manifestly uniust; and^ 
when he supports a doub^l cause, he should lay the 
^chief stress upcHi those arguments which a];n)ear \a 
him to be the most forcible^ reserving his zc»l and 
indignation for cases where mjustice and iniquity ar& 
flagrant 
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Hov does the eioqueoce' of the bar diffisr from popukur 
doaueace 7 ^ 

Whicn admitfl of greateit pauion and penuaiion f 

Om the ancient judicial orations be now adopted as mo- 
dels f 

Why! 

Were the judges at trials among the ancients numerotfsl 

What was the consequence t 

In what must the foundation of a lawyer's leput^don be 
laidt 

Is eloquence much needed at the bar T 

What should be earefuUy studied in this species of 
eloquence f 

What fault is most common in men of this profisssion t 

How can they guard against it t 

What is a capiud property in speaking at the bar t 

How should It be shown f 

What manner is best in the narration of facts t ' 

What ia best for argumentation f 

Why is candour of great importance ? 

What is said of wit? 

What is said of ardour and earnestness f 



. ELOQUENGE OP THE PULPIT. 

Havino treated of the eloquence of popular ^flaem* 
blies, and that of the bar, we shall now coosider Uie 
strain and spirit of that eloouence which is saited to 
the pulpit. This field of puoUc speaking has several 
advantages peculiar to itself. The di^ty and im- 
portance of its subjects must be allowed to be su- 
perior to any other. They admit the highest embel- 
uaiunent in description, and the greatest warmth and 
vehemence of expression. In treating his sul^ect, the 
preacher has also peculiar advantages. He speaks 
, not to ooe or a few judges^ but to a large assembly. He 
is not afraid of interruption. He chooses his subject 
at leisure ; and has aU the assistance of the most ac^ 
curate premeditation. The disadvantages, however, 
which attend the ekxiuence of the pulpit, are not in- 
considerable. The preacher, it is true, has no eon- 
12 
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tention with an adrenary; bat debate awakens ge- 
nius, and excites attention. His subjects, though no- 
ble, are trite and common. They are become so/ami' 
liar to the public ear, that it requires no ordinary genius 
in the preacher to fix attention. Nothing is more diffi- 
cult tbaa to bestow on what is common the grace of 
novelty. Beside, the subject of the i>reacher usually 
confines him to abstract qualities, to virtues and vices ; 
whereas, that of other popular speakers leads them to 
treat of persons ; which is generally more interesting 
to the hearers, and occupies more powerfully the im- 
agination. We are taught by the preacher to detest 
only the crime ; by the pleader to detest the criminsd. 
Hence it happens, that, though the number of mode- 
«rately good preachers is great, so few have arrived at 
eminence. Perfection is very distant from modem 
preachin£[. The object, however, is truly noble, and 
worthy of being pursued with zeal. 

To excel in preaching^ it is necessary to have a 
fixed, an habitual view m its object. This is to per- 
suade men to become ^ood. Every sermon ou^ht 
therefore to be a persuasive oration. It is not to dis- 
cuss some abstruse point, that the preacher ascends 
the pulpit. - It is not to teach his hearers something 
new, but to make them better ; to give them at once 
clear views and persuasive impressions of religious 
truths. 

The principal characteristics of pulmt eloquence, 
as distinguished from the other kinds or public sp^ik- 
ing, appear to be these two, gravity, cmd warmth. It 
is neither easy nor common to unite these characters 
of eloquence. The grave, when it is predominant, 
becomes a dull, uniform solemnity. The warm, when 
it wants gravity, borders on the light and theatrical. 
A proper union of the two, forms that character of 
preaching, which the French call onction; that 
afiecting, penetrating, and interesting manner, which 
flows from a strong sense in the preacher of the im- 
portance of the truths he delivers, and an earnest de- 
sire- that they may make full impression on the hearts 
of his hearers. 

A sermoi^ as a particular qpecies of composition, 
requires the strictest attention to unity. By this we 
mean that there should be some main point to which 
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the whole tenor of the sennon shall refer. It most 
not be a pile of different subjects heaped upon each 
other, but one object must predominate through the , 
whole. Hence, however, it must not be understood, 
that there should be no divisions or separate heads in 
a discourse ; nor that, one single thought onl^ i^^ioold 
be exhibited in different points of view. Umty is not 
to be understood in so limited a sense ; it admits some 
variety ; it requires only thai union and connexion be 
80 far preserved, as to make the whole concur in some 
one impression on the mind. Thus, for instance, a 
preacher may empl^ several different arguments to 
enforce the love of God ; he may also inquire into the 
causes of the decay of this virtue ; still one great 
object is presented to the mind. But, if because his 
text says, " He that loveth God^ must love his brother 
also," he should therefore mix m the same discourse, 
ar^ments for the love of God, and for the love of our 
neighbour, he would grossly offend against unity, and 
leave a very confused impression on the minds of his 
hearers. 

Sermons are alwasrs more striking, and generally 
more useful, the more precise and particular the sub- 
ject of them is. Unity can never be so perfect in a 
general, as in a particular subject. General subjects, 
indeed, such as the excellency, or the pleasures of re- 
ligion, are often chosen by young preachers, as the 
most showy, and easiest to be handled ; but these sub- 
jects produce not the high effects of pleaching. At- 
tention is much more commanded by taking some 
particular view of a great subject, and employing, on 
that, the whole force of argument and eloquence. To 
recommend some one virtue, or inveigh against a 
particular vice, affords a subject not dencient in unity 
or precision. But, if that virtue oi* vice be considered 
as assuming a particular aspect in certain characters, 
or cehain situations in life, the subject becomes still 
more interesting. The execution is more difficult, 
but the merit and the effect are higher. 

A preacher should be cautious not to-exhaust his 
subject ; since nothing is more opposite to persuasion, 
than pmecessar^ and tedious lulness. There are 
always some things which he may suppose to be 
known, and some which Squire only brief attention. 
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If he endeavour to omit nothing which his subject 
BUffgiBstBj he must unavoidably encumber it and dmu- 
niflb its loice. 

' To render his instructions interesting to his hearers 
should be the grand object of every preacher. He 
should bring home to their hearts the truths which he 
inculcates ; and make each 8U];)poee himself particu- 
larly addressed. He should avoid all intricate reason- 
ings ; avoid expressing himaelf in general, speculative 
propositions; or \ayins down practical truths in an 
abstract, metaphysical manner. A discourse ought 
Co be carried on in the strain of direct address to the 
audience; not in the strain of one writing an essQjr, 
but of one speakinff to a multitude, and studying lo 
connect what is called application, or what immedi- 
ately refers to practice, with the doctrinal parts of the 
eermon. 

It is always highly advantageous to keep in view 
the different ages, characters, and conditions of men, 
and to accommodate directions and exhortations to 
each of these different classes. Whenever you ad- 
vance what touches a man's character, or is applica- 
ble to his circumstances, you are sure of his attention. 
No study is more necessary for a preacher than the 
study of human life, and of the human heart. To 
discover a man to himself, in a light in which he never 
saw his character before, produces a wonderful effect 
Those sermons, though the most difficult in compo- 
sition, are not only the most beautiful} but also the 
most useful, which are founded on the illustration of 
some peculiar character, or remarkable piece of his- 
tory in the sacred Writings ; by pursuing which we 
may trace, and lay open some of the most secret 
Windings of the human heart. Other topics of preach- 
ins are become trite; but this is an extensive field, 
which hitherto has been little explored, and possesses 
all the advantag;es of being curious, new, and highly 
useful Bishop Sutler's sermon on the charcxter qf 
Balaam is an example of this kind of preaching. 

Fashion, which operates so extensively on human 
manners, nas given to preaching, at different times, a 
chaiige of character. This however is a torrent, 
which swells to-day and subsides to-morrow. Some- 
times poetical preaching is fashionable; sometimes 
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|>hUosophieal. At one time it must be all pathetic : 
ftt another all argumentative; as some celebrated 
preacher has set the example. Each of these modes 
18 very defective ; and he who conforms himself to it. 
will both coniSne and corruj^t his genius. Truth and 
good sense are the sole basis, on which he can build 
with safety. Mode and humour are feeble and un- 
steady. No example should be servilely imitated. 
From various examples, the preacher may collect 
materials for improvement ; but servility of imitation 
extinguishes all genius, or rather proves entire waot 
of it 

What advantagefl hat the eloquence of the pulpit f 
What disadvantages f 
What is necessary to excel in preaching f 
What are the two principal cnaracteristics of pulpit elo- 
quence T 
What is oncHon ? 

What must be strictly attended to in a sermon f 
Illustrate this. 

When are sermons most striking f 
Is there danger of exhausting the subject t 
How should a preacher render his discourses interesting? 
What eircumstance is highly advantageous in preaching f 
Give an example. 
What is said <n fashion in preachingT 



CONDUCT -OP A DISCOURSE IN ALL ITS PARTS. 
INTOODUOnON, DIVISION, NARRATION, 
AND KXPUCATION. 

Having already considered what is peculiar to each 
of the three ereat fields of public speaking, popular 
assemblies, the bar, and the pulpit ; we shall now 
treat of what is common to them all, and explain the 
conduct of a discourse or oration in general 

The parts yrhich compose a regular oration, are 
these m ; the exordium or introduction ; the state or 
the division of the subject^ narration or explication : 
the reascming at aigumeots; the pathetic part; and 
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the eondtBEdoii. It id not necesary that each of thetef 
enter into eirer^r public dicNSOurae, nor that they alwa/s 
enter in thia order. There are many excellent <1»- 
oounKs in which some of these parts are omitted. 
Butj as they are the constituent parts of a regular 
oration^ and as in every discourse some of them must 
occur, It is agreeable to our present purpose to exa- 
mine each of them distinctly. 

The design of the introducti9n is to conciliate the 
good will of the hearers; to excite their attention; 
and to render them open to persuasion. When a 
speaker is previously secure of the good will, atten- 
tion, and docility of his audience, a formal introduc- 
tion may be omitted, ftespect for his hearers will in 
that case require only a snort exordium, to prepare 
then^ for the other parts of his discourse. 

The introduction is a part of the discourse, which 
requires no small care. It is always important to be- 
^ well ; to make a favourable impression at first set- 
ting out, when the minds of the hearers, as yet va- 
cant and free, are more easily prejudiced in favour 
of the speaker. We must adcl, also, that a eood 
introduction is frequently found to be extremely aiffi- 
x»ult Few.parts of a discourse give more trouble to 
the composer, or require more deucacy in the execu- 
jtion. 

An introduction should be easy and natural. It 
should always be suggested by the subject. The 
wri^r should not plan it, before he has meditated in 
his own mind the substance of his discourse. By ta- 
king the opposite course, and composing in the ftost 
Dlace an introduction, the writer will often find that 
he is either led to lay hold on some cotnmonplace to- 
pic, or that instead of the introduction being accom- 
modated to the discourse, he is under the necessity of 
accommodating the discourse to the introduction. 

In this part of a discourse correctness of expres- 
sion should be carefully studied. This is peculiarly 
requisite on account or the situation of the heEuers. 
At the beginning they are more disposed to criticise 
than at an/ other period ; they are then unoccupiea 
.by the subject and the arguments; their attention is 
entirdv directed to the spider's style and manner. 
Care merefore is requisite to prepossess them in hii 
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isiTOiir: tbooghim much art must be eautHn]d7 
avoidecL siEce k will then be more easily detectea, 
and will derogate from that persuasion, which the 
other parts of the discourse are intended to produce., 

Modesty is also an indispensable characteristic of a 
' food introduction. If the speaker l>^n with an air 
of arrogance sum! ostentation, the seiMove and pride 
of his hearers will be pvmexmy awakened, and follow 
him with a very suspicious eye through the r^ d 
ius discourse. His modesty should appear not only in 
lus expression, but in his whole manner; in his lootn, 
in his gestures, euid in the tone of his voice, fivery 
audience is pleased with those marks of respect and 
awe which are paid bv the speaker. The modestyi 
however, of an introduction should betray nothing 
mean or abject Together with modesty and defe- 
rence to his hearers^ the orator should show a certain 
sense (^dignity, ansinj^ from the persuasion of the 
justice or importance of his subject. 

Particular cases excepted, the orator should not put 
iorth all his strength at the beginning ; but it shoiild 
rise and grow vipon his hearers, as his discourse ad- 
vances. The mtroduction is seldom the place for 
vehemence and pasaon. The audience must be gra- 
dually prepared oefore the speaker venture on strong 
and passionate sentiments. Yet, when the subject is 
Buch, that the very mention of it naturally awakens 
fiome passionate emotion; or when the unexpected' 

SFesence of some person or object in a p(q[mlar assem- 
ly inflames the speaker ; either of these will justify 
an abrupt and vehement exordium. Thus the ap- 
pearance of Catiline in the senate, renders the violent 
opening ci Cicero's first oration against him very 
natural and proper. ** Cluousque tandem, Catilina, 
abutere patientia nosbra?" Bishop Atteibury, preach- 
ing from this text, '' Blessed is he, whosoever shaU 
not be offended in me," ventures on this bold exor- 
dium : "And can any man then be ofiended in thee, 
blessed Jesus ?" Which address to our ^viour he 
continues, till he eiiters on the division of his sul^ect 
But such introductions should be attempted by very 
few, since they promise so much vehemence and arr 
dour through the rest of the discourse, that it is ex*' 
tnemely dMcult to satisfy the expectation of the 
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hdarers. An introduction should not anticipate any 
material part of the subject When topics or arigo- 
xaents. which are afterward to 6e enlarged upon, are 
hintea at, and in part ^exhibited in the introauctkNi, 
they lose, upon their second appearance, the grace of 
novelty. The impression intended to be made by 
any capital thought, is sdways made with greateirt 
advantage when it is made entire, and in its proper 
place. . ' 

An introduction should be proportioned in length 
and kind to the discourse which follows it. In length, 
as nothing can be more absurd than to erect a larg^e 
portico before a small building ; and in kind, as it is 
no less absurd to load with superb ornaments the por- 
tico of a plain dwelling-house ; or to make the ap- 
proach to a monument as gay as that to an arbour. 

After the introduction, the proposition or enuncia- 
tion of the subject commonly succeeds ; concerning 
which we shall only observe that it should be clear 
and distinct, and expressed without afiectation, in the 
most concise and simple manner. To this generally 
succeeds the division, or laying down the method of 
the discourse ; in the management of which the fol- 
lowing rules should be carefully observed. 

First, The parts into which the subject is divided, 
must be reall/ distinct from each other. It were an 
absurd division, for example, if a speaker should pro- 
pose to explain first the advantages of virtue, and next 
those of justice or temperance ; because the first head 
plainly comprehends. the second, as a genus does the 
species. Such a method of proceeding involves the 
subject in confusion. 

Secondly, We must be cai^ful always tq follow the 
order of nature, beginning with the most simple points; 
with such as are most easily understood and neces- 
sary to be first discussed ; and proceeding to Uiose 
which are built upon the former, and suppose them 
to be known. The subject must be divided into those 
parts, into which it is most easily and naturally re- 
solved. 

Thirdly, The members of a division ou^ht to ex- 
haust the subject, otherwise, the division is incom- 
plete ; the subject is exhibited by pieces only witfewt 
caspiBymg the whole. 



i 
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Fourthlj, Let conciaeneas and preekion be pecii- 
liaiy studied. A division alwajrs appears to most ad- 
Taatage, when the several heads are expressed in 
the dearest, most forcible, and fewest words possible. 
This never faiis to strike the hearers airreeabiy ; and 
contribates^ also to make die divisions more easily 
zemembered. 

Fifthly, Unnecessary multiplication, of heads should 
be cautiously avoided. To divide a subject into many 
minute parts, by endless divisions and subdivisions^ 
ixoduc^ a bad effect in speaking. In a logical trea- * 
tise this may be proper ; but it renders an oration hard 
and dry, and unneceasarily fatigues the memorv. A 
sermon may admit finom three to five or six heads, 
including subdivisions ; seldom are more allowable. 

The next constituent part of a discourse is narra- 
,tion or explication. ' These two are joined together, 
because tney fall nsaxfy under the same rules, and 
because they generally answer the same purpose; 
serving to illustrate the cause, or the subject of which 
one treats, before proceeding to argue on one side or 
the other, or attempting to interest the passions of the 
h^uners. 

To be clear and distinct, to be probable, and to be 
eoncisB, are the qualities which critics chiefly require 
in narration. Distinctness is requisite to the whole of 
the discourse, but bdongs especiedly to narration, 
which ought to throw limt on all that follows. At 
the bar, a fact, or a singfe circumstance, left inobscu- 
lihr, or misunaerstood by the judge, may destroy the 
meet of all the argument and reasoning which the 
pleader employs. If his narration be improbable, it 
will be disregarded ; if it be tedicms ana diffusCj it 
will fatigue and be forgotten. To render narration 
distinct, particular attention is requisite in acertaining 
clearly the names, date& olaces, and every other im- . 

Sortant circumstance of me facts recounted. In or* 
er to be probable in narrsUion, it is necessary to exhi- 
bit the characters of the persons of whom we speak, 
and to show that their actions proceeded from such 
motives as are natural, and likely to gain belief. To 
be as concise as the subject will admit, all superflu- 
ous circumstance must be rejected : by which the nar- 
ration will be rendered more forcible euid more clean 
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In sermons, e:!cplication of the subject to be dis- 
coursed on, occupies the place of narration at the bar, 
and ia jio be conducted in a similar manner. It must 
be concise, clear, and distinct; ^i a style correct azid 
elegant, rather than highly adorned. To explain 
the doctrine of the text with propriety ; to give a fidl 
and clear account of the nature of that virtue or duty 
which forms the subject of discourse, is properly the , 
didactic part of preaching ; on the right execution of 
which much depends, in order to succe^, the 
preacher must meditate profoundly on the. subject ; 
so as to place it in a clear and strikm^'ipoint 6f view. 
He must consider what light it may derive from other 
passages of scripture : whether it oe a subject nearly 
allied to some other, itom which it ought to be distin- 
guished ; whether it can be advantageously illustra- 
ted by comparing or opposing it to some other thing; 
by seeu'ching into causes, or tracing effects ; by pc»nt- 
ing out examples, or appeahng to the hearts of the 
hearers; that thus a precise and circumstantial view 
may- be afforded of the doctrine inculcated. By dis- 
tinct and apt illustrations of the known truths of re- 
ligion, a preacher may both display great merit as a 
composer, and what is infinitely more valuable, ren- 
der his discourses weighty, instructive, and useful. 

. What are the six parts of an oration f 
MuBt they all be found in every discourse? 
What is the object of the introduction f 
When may it be short f 
Why is a good introduction important I 
Why should it be written after the rest of the discourse ? 
Why should correctness of expression be studied Y 
^ What is said of modesty 7 
What else should be shown 1 
When may an introduction be vehement 7 
What rule is given for the length of an introduction ? 
What is said of the proposition or enunciation 1 
What is the first Aile for the division of the subject 1 
What is the second 1 
What is the third 7 
What is the fourth 7 . . 

What is the fifth 7 

What are the qualities required in narratkio 7 
Why is distinctness necessary 7 
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Why is probability necessary ? - 

Why is conciseness necessary 1 

How is a narration rendered distinct f 

JHow probable 7 

How concise 1 

What takes the place of narration in a sermon 7 

What is requisite in the explication of the subject! 



THE ARGUMETTTATIVE PART OP Ar DISCOORSE, 
THE PATHETIC PART, AND THE PERORATION. 

As the great end for which men speak on any seri- 
ous occasion, is to convince their hearers that some- 
thing is true, or right, or good, and thus to influence 
^eir practice, reason ancfargument must constitute 
the foundation of all manly and persuasive eloquence. 

With regard to arguments, three things are requi- 
site. FirsC invention of them : secondly, proper dis- 
position and arrangement <^ tnera ; .and thirdly, ex- 
pressing liiem in the most forcible manner. Inven-^ 
tion is undoubtedl)^ the most materiajL and the basis 
of the rest But in this, art can anbrd only small 
assistance. It can aid a speaker however in arranging 
and expressing those arguments which his knowledge 
of the subject nas discovered. 

Supposing the arguments properly chosen, we must 
aveid blendmg those together that are of a separate 
nature. AH arguments whatever are intended to 
prove one of these three things ; that something is 
true ; that it is right or fit { or that it is profitable and 
good. Truth, duty, and interest are the thi-ee great 
subjects of discussion among men. But the arguments 
employed upon either of them are generally distinct ; 
ana he, who blends them all under one topic, which 
he calls his argument, as in sermons is too frequently 
done, will render his reasoning indistinct and inelegant. 

With respect to the,difierent degrees of strength in 
arguments^ the common rule is, to advcmce in the way 
of climax from the weakest to the most forcible. Tltia 
methodis recoQuneDded when the speaker is convinced 
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that hiB cause is clear, and easy to be proved. But 
this rule must not be vmiversaUy observed. If be dis- 
trust his cause, and have but one material argument, 
it is often proper to place this argument in t& frobt ; 
to prejudice his hearers early in nis favour, and thus 
dispose them to pay attention to the weaker reasons 
which he may aileaward introduce. — When amid a 
TBrietv of arguments there is one or two more feeble 
than ^e rest, though proper to be used, Cicero advises 
to place them in the middle, as a situation leas con* 
spicuous than in either the beginning or end of the 
train of reasoning. 

When arguments are strong and satisfactory, the 
more they are separated the better. Each can then 
bear to be introduced alone, placed in its full light, 
amplified, and contemplated. But when they are of 
a doubtful or presumptive nature, it is safer to crowd 
them together, to form them into a phalanx, that, 
though individually weak, they may mutually support 
eai*'h other. 

Arguments should never be extended too far. nor 
multiplied too much. This serves rather to render a 
cause suspicious, than to increase its strength. A need- 
less multiplicity of arg[uments burdens me memory, 
and diminishes the weight of that convicticm, which 
a few woli-chooen arguments produce. To expand 
them also beyond the bounds of reasonable iilustratioii, 
is always enfeebling. Wheaa speaker endeavouis 
to expose a favoumble argument m every lig:ht pos- 
sible, fatigued by the effort, he loses the spirit, with 
which he set out, and ends with feebleness what he 
hegm with force. 

Having attended thus far to the proper arran^ 
meht of arguments, we proceed to another essential 
part of a discourse, the pathetic ; in which, if any 
where, eloquence reign& and exerts its power. On 
this head the following directions appear useful. 

Consider carefully whether the subject admit the 
pathetic, and render it proper ; and, if it do, what part 
of the discourse is most fit for it. To determine iheae 
points bdongs to good sense. Manv subjects admit 
not the pathetic ; and even in those that are suscepti- 
ble of it, an attempt to excite the passions in a wrong 
place, may expose an orator to ndicule. It may in 
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general be observed, tfaat^ if we esspeot any emotion 
which we raise to have a lasting effect, we xniiEt se- 
cure in our favour the understanding' and judgment. 
The hearers must be satisfied, tiiatmero are sutiicient' 
grounds for their engaging in the cause with zeal and 
ardoiu*. When argument and reasaning have pro 
duced their full ejQ&;t, the diathetic is admitted with 
the greatest force and propriety. 

A speaker should cautiously avoid giving his hear- 
ers warning that he intends to excite their passions. 
Every thing of this kind chills their sensibility. There 
is also a great difference between telling the hearers 
that. they ought to, be moved^ and actually moving 
them. To every emotion or pa(teion nature has adapt- 
ed certain corresponding objects ; and without settling 
these before the mind, it is impossible for an orator to 
excite that emotion. We are warmed with gratitude, 
we are touched with compassion, not when a speaker 
shows us that these are noble dispositions, and that it 
is our duty to feel them ; nor when he exclaims against 
us fi^ our indifference and ooidness. Hitherto he haa 
addressed only our reason or conscience, He -must, 
descdbe the kmdness and tenderness of our fHend ; he 
must exhibit the distress suffered by the person for 
whom he would interest us. Then, and not till then, 
our hearts begin to be touched, our gratitude, our com- 
padsion begins to flow. The basis, therefore, of all 
suca^sfulexecution in pathetic oratory, is to j()aint the 
object of that' passion which we desire to raise m the 
most natural and strildng manner j to descnbc it with 
such circumstances as ase likely to awaken it in the 
minds of others. 

To succeed in the pathetic it is necessary to attend 
to l^e proper language of the passions. This, if we 
considt nature, we shall ever find is unafiected and 
simple. It may be animated by boldi and strong 
figures, but it will have no ornament, no finery. There 
is a great diSearence between painting to the imagina- 
tion and to the heart The one may be done with 
deliberation and coolness; the other must always be 
rapid and ardent. In the former, art and labour may 
he suffered to appear; m the latter, no proper effect 
can be produced, unless it be the work of nature only. ' 
Hence all digiessioDS should be avoided which may 
13 
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intemq^ or turn aside the swell of pasBMO. Hence 
eompansoos are aiwayB daiweioQS, and oommonlx 
quite Improper in the midst ofthe pathetic. It is aw 
to be observed, that Tioient emotions cannot be Itat- 
ing. The pathetic therefore should not be prolonged 
loo much. Due regard should always be preserved 
to what the hearers will bear ; for he who attempts to 
carry them flEurther in passion than they will follow 
him, frustrates his purpose. Byendeavocurinfftowarm 
^em too much, he takes the sorest method oi freezing 
them completely. 

Concerning the peroration or conclusion of a dis- 
course, a few words will be sufficient Sometimes the 
whole pathetic pjEurt comes in most properly at thecon-- 
elusion. Sometimes, when the oiscourse has been 
altogether argumentative, it is proper to conclude with 
summing up the arguments, i^ing them in one view, 
and ieavmg the impression of them full and stnmg oq 
the mindsd' the hearers. ¥m the great ruteof a con* 
elusion, and what nature obviously suggests, is, place 
that last, on which youchoose to rest the strength of 
your cause. i 

In every kind of public speaking it is important to 
hit the precise time of concluding ; to bring the dis- 
course )ust to a point; neither ending abruptly and 
unexpectedly, nor disappcunting the expectation of the 
hearers, when they look for the end ol the discourse. 

The speaker shouki al\^3rB close with dignity and 
epirit. that the minds of the hearers may be left waj^ 
a[nd that they may depart with a favourable impres- 
wxa of the subject, and of himself. 

What three thinge are rec^uisiCe with regvd to argumentt . 
What are three great subjects of diseussion among men f 
Wkat caution is given respecting the arguments f 
'When should the arguments tie arranged so as to farm a 

climax? 
W hen should the chief argument be placed first 1 
Where idiould the feeble arguments be jAoM. 1 
How may strong arguments be introduced 1 
How should weaker arguments be introduced f 
What is the effect of a multiplicity of ailments I 
When does the pathetic have greatest force 7 
What is the basis of the path^ u oratory 1 
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What ia.becesMtrf to ladeeed in the pathetici 
What is said of (UffreMioDB and comjpanioiiil 
Must the pathetic be long continued T 
What is said of the peroratimi or conclusion 1 
How i^hould the spealDsr alurajs dose 1 



PRONUNCIATION OR DEUYERT. 

Thb ffreat objects to which eVerjr public speaker 
«houid direct his attention, in forming his delivery, 
are, first, to speak so as to be fully and easily under- 
stood by his hearers ; and next, to express himself 
with such grace and energy, as to please and to move 
them. 

To toe fully and easily understood,. the chief requi* 
sites are, a due d^^ree of loudness of voice, distinct- 
ness, slowness, aiiapropiiety of pronunciation. 

To be heard is undoubtedly the first requisite. The 
speaker must endeavour to fill with his voice the space 
occupied by the assembly. Though this power of 
voice is in a ereat measure a natural talent it may 
receive considerable assistance from ait Much de- 
pends on the proper pitch and management of the 
voice. Evei7 man has three pitches in nis voice ; vthe 
high, the middle, and the low. The high is used in 
caHing aloud to some one at 8^ distance : the low ap- 
proaches to a whisper; the middle is that which is 
employed in common conversation, and which should 
generally be used in public speaking. For it is a ^^reat 
error to suppose, that the highest pitch of the voice is 
requisite, to be well heard by a great assembly. This 
is confounding two things materially difierent, loud- 
ness or strength of sound with Ihe key or note en 
which we speak. The voice may be rendered buder 
without altering the key : and the speaker will always 
be able to give most body, most i)eTBevering force of 
sound, to that pitch of voice, to which, in conversatiop, 
he is accustomed. Whereas, if he begin cm the high- 
est key. he will fatigue himself, and speak with pam ; 
and. wherever a man speaks with pain to himself, he 
is always heard with pain by his audi^ice. Give tba 
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voice, therefore, Ml stren^ and ewdl of soond, bat 
always pitch it <hi your ordinary speaking key ; ^ 
greater quantity of voice should never be uttered, 
man can oe affi>rded without pain, and without any 
extraordinary effort. To be well heard, it is useful 
for a speaker, to £x his eye on some of the most 
distant persons in the assembly, and to consider him- 
self as speaking to them. We naturally and mecha- 
I nic^y utter our words with such strength as to be 
heard by the one to whom we address ourselves, pro- 
vided he be within the reach of our voice. This is 
th^ case in pubhc speaking, as well as in common 
conversation. .But it must be remembered, that 
speaking too loudly is peculiarly offensive. The ear 
is wounded, when the voice comes- upon it in rum- 
bling, indistinct masses ; beside, it appears a^ if assent 
were demanded by mere vehemence and force of 
sound. 

To being well heard and clearly imderstood, distinct^ 
ness of articulation is more conducive, perhaps, than 
mere budneas of sound. The c[uantitv of sound, requi- 
site to fill 6ven a lar^e space, is less t^an is commmilv 
supposed : with distinct articulation, a man of a weak 
voice will make it extend fiirth^r, than the strongest 
voice ean reach without it Thistherefore demands pe- 
culiar attention. The speaker must give every sound 
its due proportion, and make every syllable, and even 
evenr letter, be heard distinctly. To succeed in this, 
rapidity of pronunciation must be avoided. A hfeiess, 
drawling method) however, is not to be indulged. To 
pronounce with a proper degree of slowness, and with 
full and clear articulation, cannot be too industriously 
studied, nor too earnestly recommended. Such pro- 
nimciation gives weight and dignity to a discourse. 
It assists- the voice bv the pauses and rests which it 
allows it more easily to make; and it enables the 
speaker to swell all his sounds with more energy and 
more music. It assists him also in preserving a due 
command of himself ; whereas a rapid ancThurried 
manner excites that flutter of spirits^ which is the 
greatest enemy to all right execution m oratory. 

To propriety of pronunciation nothing is more con- 
ducive than giving to every word which we utter; 
that sound which the most polite usage aiH>ropriate9 
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to it, in oppoBitbn to broad, vnlgar, of provincial pro- 
nimciation. On this subiect, however, written instruo- 
tions avail nothing. Hut there is one observation 
which it may be useful to make. In our language, 
every word oi more syllables than one, h^ one accent- 
ed syllable. The genius of the language, requires the 
voice to mark^ that syllable by a stronger percussioii, 
and to pass more slightly over the rest The same 
accent should be given to every word in public speak- 
ing, and in common discourse. Many persons err in 
this respect When they speak in public and with 
flolemnity, they pronounce differently from what tbsf 
do at oUiertimes. They dweU upon syllables, and 
protract them ; they multii>ly accents on the same 
word, from a mlse idea that it gives gravity and force ' 
to their discourse, and increases the pomp of public 
declamatioiL But this is ooe of the ^eatest faults 
which can be committed in pronunciation: it consti- 
tutes what i6 termed a theatrical or moutiikig man- 
ner, fuad gives an artificial, affected air to speech, 
which detracts greatly from its .^igreeableneBs and its 
impression. 

We shall now treast of those higher parts of deli- 
very, by studying which, a speaker endeavours not 
merely to render lumself intelligible, but to give grace 
and force to what he utters. These may to compre- 
hended undor four heads, emphasis, pauses, tones, ^d 
gestures. ^ 

By emphasis is meant a fuller and stronger sound 
of Y(»ce, oy which we distinguish the accented sylla- 
ble of some word, on whicli we intend to lay particular 
itresB, and to show how it affects the rest of the sen- . 
tence. To acquire the proper management of em- 
the only rule is, study to acquire a just concep- 
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Bon 01 the ^rce and ^irit en those sentiments, which 
vou are to deliver. In all prepared discourses it would 
hb extremely useful, if they were read over or rehear- 
sed in private with a view^of ascertaining the proj^ 
emphsMsis betore they Were pronounced in pubuc ; 
mftriring at the same time the emphaticai words in 
«very sentence, or at least in w modt important 
parts of the discourse, and fixing them well in flie 
memonr.* A caution, however, must be given against 
mnhid^uig empbaocal woras too much* They be- 
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come strikingr only when used with pnidoit re^rve. 
If they recur too frequently ; if a speaker attempt to 
render every thing which ne^ys of high importance 
by a multitude of strong emphases, they will soon fail 
to excite the attehtiop of his hearers. 

Next to emphasis, pauses demand attention. The^ 
are of two kinds ; first, empbatical pauses ; emd secona- 
ly, such as mark the di^inctions of sense. An em^ 
pnatical pause^is made after something has been said 
of peculiar moment, on .which we wi^ to j5x the hear- 
er's attention. Sometimes a matter of importance is 
preceded by a pause of this nature. Such pauses have 
the same effect 'with strong emphases, and are subject 
to the same rules ; especially to the caution just now 
given, of not repeating them too frequently. For, as 
they excite uncommon attention, and consequently 
raise expectation, if this be not fully answered, they 
occasion disappointment and disgust 

But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses 
is, td mark the divisions of the sense, and at the same 
time, to permit the speaker to draw his breath; an$l 
the proper management of such pauses is one of the 
most nice and dimcult articles in d^ivery. A proper 
command of the breath is peculiarly jequisite. To 
obtain this, every speaker should be very cardful to 
provide a full supply of breath for what he is to utter. 
It IS a great mistake, to suppose that the breath must 
be drawn only at the end of a period, when the voice 
IS allowed to fall. It may easily be gathered at the 
mtervals of a period, when the voice mSesa only a 
momentary suspension. By this management, a suf- 
ficient supply mjEiy be obtained for carrying on the 
longest penod, without improper interruptions. 

Pauses in public discourse^must be formed upon the 
manner in which we express ourselves in sensible con- 
versation, and not upon the stiff*, artificial manner, 
which we acquire;from perusing books according to 
common punctuation. Punctuation in general is very 
arbitrary : often capricious and fake ; (fictatmg a urn-- 
lormity of tone in t&e pauses, which is extremely un- 
pleasing. For it must be obseryed, that to render 
^tees graceful 'and expressive, they must not cmly^be 
m^.in the nffht pla^ but also be accompanied by 
proper tones of voioeTFy. which the na^oreof these 
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•paiifles jfl ifitisiatod mach more than by their leDC:th, 
T^iiich can ne^er be exactly measurea. Sometimes 
only a B%ht and simple suspension of the voice is pro- 
per; sometimes a decree of cadence is requisite ; and 
' sometimes that peculiar tone abdeadence, which mark 
the conclusion of a period. In all these cases, a speaker 
is to regulate himself by the manner in which he 
speaks, when engagedin earnest discourse with others. 

In reading or reciting verse, theie is a peeidiar dif- 
ficulty in making the pauses with propriety. There « 
are two kinds oipauses, which belong to the mufic oi 
. verse ; one at the end of a kne, and the other in the 
middle of it Rhyme always renders the former sen- 
sible, and compels observance of it in pronunciation. 
In blank verse it is less perceivable ; and, when there 
is no suspension of the sense, it has been doubted, 
whether in reading such verse, any regard should be 
paid to the dose of a line. On the sta^e, indeed, where 
the appearau^e of speaking in verse should be avoided, 
the close of such lines as make no pause in the sense, 
should not be rendered perceptible to the ear. On 
other occasions, we ought for the sake of melody, to 
read blank verse in such manner, as to make each line 
sensible to the ear. In attempting this, however, every 
appearance of singsopff and of tune must be cautiously 
avoided. The close ^ a line, where there is no pause 
in the meaning, shouH be marked only by so slight a 
suspension of sound, a^ m?iy distinguish the passage 
from one line to another, without inpurinff the sensef. 

The pause in the midc^ of the hne falls after the 
4th, 5th, 6th, or 7th s:Kllahle, and no other. When 
this pause coincides with the slightest division in the 
sense, the line may be read wiUi ease ; as in the two 
first verses of Pope's Messiah : 

Te nymphs o( Solyma, begin th^ song, 
To beaTenly tbeioee sublimer straios mslong. 

But if words, that have so intimate a connexion aa 
not to admit even a momentary separation, he divided 
from each other by this csasural pause : we then per; , 
ccj^ve a confilict between th^ sense and sound. whk# 
repiers it difikuk to read sueh lines gracefully, m 
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such cases itis best to sacrifice sound to sense. For 
instance, in the Mowing lines of Milton : 



W hat in me is dark, 
Illumine ; what is low, nuae and supporL 

' The sense clearly dictates the pause aflef " ilto- 
mine," which ought to bie observed ; though, if melody 
only were to be regarded, " iUjutmine" stumld be con- 
nected with what follows, and no pause^made before 
the 4th or 6th syllable. So also in the following line 
of Pope's epistle to Arbuthnot : 

I ait ; withiad civility I read. 

The ear points out the pause as falling after " sad," 
the fourth syllable. But to separate " sad" and " ci- 
vility'^ would be very bad reading. The sense allows 
no other pause than af^r-lhe second syljyi)le, " sit ;" 
which, therefore, is the only one to be oteerved. 

Weproceed to treat of tones 4n pronui^iation, which 
are different both from emphases and pauses ; cousiBt- 
ing in the modulation jof the voicej tl» notes or varia- 
tions of ^und which are employed in public speaking. 
The most material instruction whj^ can be given tm 
this subject, is to form the tonepof public specddng 
upon the tones of animated conversation. Every^ one, 
who is engaged in speaking onA subject which inter- 
ests him nearly, has an eSqizent or persuasive tone 
and manner. jBut, when a speakidr departsi from his. 
natural tone of expression, he becomes {rigid and un- 
persuasive. Nothing is more absurd than to suppose, 
that as soon as a speaker ascends a pulpit or rises in 
a public assembly, ne is instantly to lay aside the voice 
with which he expresses himself in private, and to 
assume a new. studied tone, and a cadence, alto^pether 
different from his natural manner. This haa vitiated 
all delivery, and has given rise to cant and tedious 
numotony. Let every public speaker guard against 
this error. Whether he speak m private or in a great 
assembJy, let him remember that he still speaks. Let 
lii^i take nature for his guide, and she will teach him 
itoexpEBss his Sentiments and fiselingB insuch maimer. 
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as to make the moist farcible and pleasong impreBuni 
upon the minds of his hearers. , 

It now remains to ti'eat of £eBtm«, or what is called 
action in public discourse. The best rule is, attend 
to iJie looks and gesture, in which earnestness, indig- 
nation, compassion, or any other emotion^ discovers 
itself to most advantage in the common mteroonrse 
of men ; and let these Gb your model. A pubhc speak- 
er must, however, adopt that manner which is most, 
natural to himself. His motions and gestures ought 
ali to exhibit that kind of expression which nature 
has dictated to him ; and, miiess this be the case, no 
study can prevent their appearing stiff and forced. 
But though nature is the basis on which everV grace 
of gesture must be founded, yet there is room K>r some 
improvements of art The study of action consists 
chiefly in guarding against awkward and disagreea- 
ble motions, ^ind in learning to perform such as are 
natural to the sneakier in the most graceful manner. 
Numerous are the rules which writers have laid down 
for the attainment of a proper gesticulaticoi.. But 
written instructions on this subject can be of little 
service. To become usefol they must be exemplified. 
•A few of the simplest precepts, however, may be 
observed with advantage. • Every- speaker should 
study to preserve as mudi dignity as possible in the 
attitude of his body. He should generally prefer an 
erect posture ; his position should be firm, mat he may 
have the fullest and freest command of ali his mo- 
tions. If any inclination be used, it dliouid be toward 
the hearers, which is a natural expression of earnest- 
ness. The countenance should correspond vnth the 
nature of the discourse; and, when no particular 
emotion is expressed, a serious and manly look is 
always to be preferred. The eyes should never be 
fixed entirely on any one object, but move easily round ' 
the audience. In motion, made with^e hands, em- 
sists Uie principal part of gesture, in speaking. It is 
natural for the right hand to be employed more fre- 
quently than the left. Warm emotions require the 
exercise of them both together. But, wheth^ a 
speaker gesticulate v^th one, or with both his hands, 
it is important that all his motk)ns be easy and 
unrestrained. Narrow and confined movements ar« 
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UBuailjr unipracelul; and cooBeqaently, motknu made 
with the hands should proceed from the ahoalder, ra- 
ther than from the elbow. Perpendicular movemoits 
are to be avoided. Oblique motions are most pleasing 
and graceful. Sudden and rapid motions are seldom 
eoodf Earnestness can be fmy expressed without 
their assistance. 

We cannot conclude this ERibject, without earnestly 
admonishing every speaker to ^ard against tdi affec- 
tation, which is the destruction of good delivery. Let 
his manner, whatever it be. be his own ; neither imi- 
tated from another, nor taxen from some imaginary 
model, which is unnatural to him. Whatever is na- 
tive, though attended by several defects, is likely to 
please, because it shows us the man ; ana because it ^ 
has the appearance of proceeding from the h^urt To 
attain a aelivery, extremely correct and graced is 
what few can expect ; since so many natural talents 
mu^ concur in ip formation. But to acquire a foici- 
bie and persuasive manner, is within the power of 
most persons. They need only to dismiss bad habits, 
follow nature, and speak in public as they do in pri- 
vate, when they speak in earnest, and from the heart 
■ ■■t 

What are the two great objects of delivery 1 

To be fully understood, wHot is requisite 1 

What should \» the endeavour of the speaker ? 

How many pitches has the voice 1 

Which is adapted for oratory 1 

What rule is given for the strength ctf sound 7 

What is said of distinctness of articulation f 

What are the advantages of idowness and clearness ef 

articulation 1 
What is propriety of pronunciation 1 
What common error is mentioned? 
What is it termed T 

What are the four higher parts of delivery 1 
What is emphasis t 

What is the rule for enmhaiisl /* 

What caution is given T 
What are the two kinds of pauses 7 
What is said of emphatical pauses 1 
What caution respecting the use of themf 
What is the most &e<iuent use of pauses f 
Hov should pauses in public discourses be fiormedt 
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Bow should the speaker regulate himself 1 

"What are the two Kinds of pauses in verse 7 

When should the former^ pause be omitted 1 when used 1 

Where does the middle pause faHI 

When may lines be read with ease 1 

Give examples. 

€Kve examples of the contrary. 

What rule is given with respect to the latter t 

What is the rule fer the tones of public speakingi 

What is the common error in this respect f 

What is the best rule for gesturesf 

What manner must a speaker adopt f 

In what does the study of action consist T , 

Mention a few of the simplest precepts. 

What movements must be avoided f 

Wiiat movements are gracefid T 

What should every sp^er guard against ? 



MEANS OF IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCE. 

« 

To those who are anxious to excel in any of the 
higher kinds of oratory, nothing is more necessary 
than to cultivate habits of the several virtues, and to 
refine and improve their moral feelings. A true ora- 
tor must possess generous sentiments, warm feelings, 
and a mind turned toward, admiration of /those great 
and high objects, which men are by nature formed to 
venerate. Connected with the manly vi)rtues, he 
should possess strong and tender sensibility to edl the 
injuries^ distresses, and sorrows of his fellow crea- 
tures. 

Nextio moral qualifications, what is most requisite 
for an orator, is a fund of knowledge. There is no 
art by which eloquence can be taught in any sphere, 
without a sufficient acquaintance with what belongs 
to that sphere. Attentionlo the ornaments of style, 
can only assist an orator, in setting ofi' to advantage 
the stock of materials wnich he possesses ; but the 
materials themselves must be derived 'from other 
sources than from rhetoric. A pleader must make 
himself completely acquaiuted wnh the law ; he must 
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possess all that learning^ and experience which cast 
oe useful for supporting^ a cause, or convincing a 
judge. A preacher must apply himself closely to the 
study of divinity, of practical religion, of morals, and 
of hyman ftature ; that he mav be rich in all topics 
of instruction and persuasion. He who wishes to exuxL 
in the supreme council of the nation, or in any public 
assembly, should be thoroughly acquainted wim. the 
business that belongs to such asBembljr; and should 

- attend yrith accuracy to all the facts which may be the 
subject of question or deliberation. 

Beside the knowledge peculiar to his professioD, a 
public speaker should be acquainted with the general 
circle of poMte literature, roetry he will find useful 
ibr embellishing his style, for suggesting lively images, 
or pleasing alhisions. History may be still more ad- 
vantageous; as the knowledge oi facts, of eminent 
characters, and of course of human affairs, finds a place 
on many occasions. Deficiency of knowledge, even 

' in subjects npt immediately connected with his profes- 
sion, will expose a public speaker to many disadvan- 
tages, and give his rivals, who are better qualified, a 
decided superiority. 

To every one, who wishes to excel in eloquence, 
application and indu^ry cannot be too much recom- 
mended.* Without this it is impossible to excel in any 
thing. No one ever became' a distinguished pleader, 
or preacher, or speaker, in any assembly, without pre- • 
vious labour and application. Industry^ indeed, is not 
only necessary to every valuable acquisition ; but it is 
designed) bj^ Providence, as the seasoning of every 
nleasure, without which, life is doomed to languish. 
No enemy is so, destructive, both to honourable attain- 
ments, and to the real and spirited enjoyment of hfe, 
as that relaxed state of mind, which proceeds from 
indolence and dissipaticMi. He, who is destined to ex- 
cel in^any art, will be distinguished by enthusiasm 
fer that art; which, firing his mind with the object in 
view, will dispose him to relish every necessary labour. 
This waB the characteristic of the great men of an- 
tiquitj ; and this must dislinguish nKNiems who wish 
to imitate them* Thishonourable enthusiajam should 
be cultivated by students in orattnry. If it be waotiog 
to youth, manhood woald flag Gxeeedingly . 
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Attention to the best models, contributes greatly 
to improvement in the arts of speaking and writing. 
£yery one^ indeed, should endeavour to have some' 
thing that is his own, that is peculiar to himself, and 
will distinguish his style. Genius is certainly depres- 
sed, or want of it betraved, by slavish imitation, i&t, 
no genius is so original, as not to receiveimprovemant 
from proper examples m style, con^position and deli- 
very. They always aiford some new ideas, and serve 
to enlarge and correct our own. They quickea the 
current of thought, and excite emulation. 
* In imitating the style of a favourite author, a ma- 
terial distinction should be observed between written 
and spoken lanpiage. These are, in re^tv, two dif- 
ferent modes of communicating ideas. In oooks, we 
expect correctness, precision, aU redundancies pruned, 
all repetitions avoided, language completely polished. 
Speaking allows a more easy, copious style, and less 
confined by rule ; repetitions may often be requisite ; 
parentheses may sometimes be ornament&l ; the same 
thought must often be placed in difieient points of 
view : since the hearers can catch it only from the 
mouth of the speaker, and ha^^e nat the opportunity, 
as in reading, of turning back agdn, an^iof contem- 
plating what they do not entirely comprehend. Hen<^ 
the stvle of many «ood authors would appear stiiSj af- 
fected, and even obsciire, if transferred mto a popular 
oration. How unnatural, for instance, would Xiord 
Bhaltsbury's sentences sound in the mouth of a public 
speaker 1 Some kinds of public discmirBe indeed, such 
as that of the pulpit, where more accurate prepar9,tH)n 
and more studied style are allowable, would a4mit 
sqch a manner better tiian ethers^ which are expected 
to approach nearer to extemporaneous speaking. But, 
still, there is generally such a difierence between a 
composition, intended only to be read, and one proper 
to be spoken, as should caution us against a close and 
improper imitation. 

The composition of some authors approaches nearer 
to the style of speaking, tiian that or others, and they 
may therefore be imitated with more safety. In our 
own language. Swift and Bolingbroke are of this de- 
scription; . The former, though correct, preserves the 
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The Btvie of the latter is more Bpiendid ; but still it itf 
the style of speakuig, or rather of declamation. 

Frequent exercise, both in composing and speaking. 
is a necessary meeui of improvement. That kind ol 
composition is most useful, which is connected with 
UtA profession, or sort of public speaking, to which per- 
80m devote themselves. This they should ever keep 
in view, and gradually inure themselves to it. At the 
same time, they should be cautious not to allow them- 
selvw to compose negligently on any occasion. He, 
who wishes to write or speak correctly, should, in the 
most trivial kind of composition, in wnting a letter^ or 
even in ;x>mmon conversation, study to express him- 
self with propriety. By this, we do not mean that he 
is never to write or speak but in elaborate and artifi- 
cial lantjgua^e. This would introduce stifihess and 
afifectation, infinitely worse than the greatest negli- 
gence. Bu\ we must observe, that there is, in every 
thing, a proper and beconiing manner ; £md, on the 
contrary, there is also an awkward performance of the 
same thing. T he becoiqing manner is oftdh the most 
hght, and seenin^lji most careless ; but taste and at- 
tention are requisite to seize the just idea of it. That 
idea, when acquired, should be kept in view, and upon 
it should joe lonued whatever we write or speak. 

Exercises in "speaking have always been reciom- 
mended to students ; oikI, when under proper regular- 
tion, must be of greatW. Those pubhc and promi&- 
cuous societies, in which numbers are brought together, 
who are frequently of low stations and ocoui>ationB ; 
who ^.re connected by no common bond of union, ex- 
cept a ridiculous rage for public speaking, £md nave 
no other object in view, than to exhibit their supposed 
talents, eure institutions not only useless, but injurious. 
They are calculated to become seminaries of hcen- 
tiousness, petulance, and faction. Even theallowable 
meetings, into which students of oratory may form 
themselves, need direction, in order to render them 
useful. If their subjects of discourse be improperly 
chosen ; if they support extravagant or indecent topics ; 
if they indulge themselves in loose and flimsy decla- 
-mation ; or accustom themselves without preparation 
to speak pertly, on all subjects, they will unavoidably 
acquire a vety faulty and vicious taste in spealdng. 
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It should therefore be recommended to aU those who . 
tire members of such societies, to attend to the choice 
of their subjects ; to take care that they be useful ,and 
manly, either connected with the course of their stu^ 
dies, or' related to monUs arKf taste, to action and life. 
They should alsobe temperate in the practice of speak- ^ 
mg ; not speak too often, nor dn subjects of which they 
are ignorant ; but only when they have proper mate- 
rials for a discourse, and have previously considered 
and digested the subject In speaking, they should 
be cautious aiwavs to keep good sense and persuasion 
in view, rather than a show of eloquence. By these 
means they will gtudualiy form themselves to a man- 
ly, correct, and persuasive manner of speaking. 

It may now be asked, of what use will the studv of 
eriticEd and rhetorical writers be, to those who wish to 
excel in eloquence 7 They certainly ought not to be 
neglected : and yet, perhap, very much cannot be 
expected from them. It is, however, from the original 
ancient writers, that the greatest advantage may be 
derived ; and it is a disgrace to any one, whose ])to^ 
fession calls him to speak in public, to be unacquaint- 
ed with them. In all the ancient rhetoricsd writers, . 
there is hideed one defect -, they are too systematical. 
They aim at doin^ too much ; at reducmg rhetoric 
to a perfect art, which may even supply invention with 
materials on every subject ; so that one would suppose 
^ they etpected to form an orator by rule, as thev would 
form a carpenter. But in reality'all that can be done, 
is to assist and enlighten taste, and to poiqt out to ge- 
nius, the course it ought to hold. 

Aristotle was the first who took rhetoric out of the 
hands of the sophists, and founded it on reason and 
wlid sense. Some of the profoundest observations, 
which have been made on the passions and manner? 
: of men, are to be found in his Treatise on Rhetoric ; 
though in this, as in all his writings, his great con- 
. ciseness often renders him obscure. The Greek rhe- 
toricians, who succeeded him, most of whom are now 
lost, improved on his foundation. Two of them still 
remain, Demetrius Phalerius, and pionjfsius of Hali^ 
camassus. Both wrote on the construction of senten^ 
I ces, and deserve to be consulted : particularly; Dio- 
nyflius, who iff a very accurate and judicious critic* 
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To recommend the rhetorical wrltifigs of Ciciero is , 
superfluous. Whatever, on the subject of eloquenoa 
is suggested by so great an orator, must be worthy of 
attention. His most extensive work, on this subject, 
is that De Oraiore* None of his writings are mem 
highly finished than this treatise. The dialogue is 
polite; the characters are well supported, and the 
management of the whole is beautuul and pleasing. 
Th^ Orator ad M. Brutum, is also a valuable trea- 
tise ; and indeed, through all Cicero's rhetorical works, 
are displayed those sublime ideas of eloquence, which 
are calculated to form a just taste, and to inspire that 
enthusiasm for the art, which is highly conducive to 
excellence. 

But of all ancient writer^ on the subject of oratory, 
the most instructive and most useful is duintilian. 
His instructions abound with ^ood sense, and discover 
a taste, in the highest decree just and accurate. Al- 
most all the principles of good criticism are found in 
them. He has well digested the ancient ideas con- 
cerning rhetoric, and has delivered his instructions in 
elegant and polished language. 

What must a true orator possess ? 

What is the next requisite 7 * 

What besides professional knowle^e is necessary 1 

What else is strongly recommendeoi 

Is attention to the best models useful 7 

Vyhat distinction should be observed in imitating favoorils 

authors 1 , 
What authoi^i may ^e safely imitated 7 
What is the most useful kind of composition 7 
What caution is given for composition and for eormsmr 

tion? 
When are exercises in speaking useful 7 
What directions are given to members of debating societies 7 
What was the fault of ancient rhetorical writers 7 
What can be d(me by critical rules ? ^ 
What is said of Aristotle's treaUse on rhetoric 7 
What of Cicero's rhetorical writings 7 
What of QMintiliaii's writings 7 
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COUPARATIVE MERIT OF THE ANCIENTS AND 

MODERNS. 

A VERT purioua question has been agitated, with 
legard to the comparative merit of the ancients and 
moderns. In France this dispute was carried on with 
great heat, between Boiieau and Madame Dacier, tor 
the ancients, and Perrauit and La Motte, for the mo- 
dems. Even at this day, men of letters are divided on 
the subiect. A few reflections on it may be useful. 

To decry the ancient classics is a vain atteitpt. 
Their reputation is established upon too solid a foun- 
dation to be shaken. Imperfections may be traced in 
their writings ; but to discredit their works in general, 
can belong only to peevishness or prejudice. The ap- 
probation of the public through so many centuries, 
estal^ishes a verdict in their favour, from which there 
k no appeal. 

In matters of mere reasoning the world may be 
long in error; and systems of philosophy often have 
a currency for a time and then die. But in objects of 
taste there is no such fallibility ; as they depend not 
on knowledge and science, but upon sentiment anil 
£eelin^. Now the universal feeling of mankind must 
be right; Homer and Virgil, therefore, must continue 
to stand upon the same ground whicx^ they have s6 
long occupied. ^ 

. Eet us guard, however, against blind veneration for 
^ the ancieats, and institute a fair comparison between 
^ them and the moderiis. If the ancients had the pre- 
eminence in genius, yet the moderns must have some 
advantage in all arts, which are improved by the 
natural progress <of knowledge. 

Hence,' in natural philosophy, astronomy, ch^is- 
try, and other sciences which rest upon observation of 
facts, the modems nave a decided superiority over the 
ancients. Perhaps too, in precise rea^ning, philoe9- 
* phers of modem ages are superior to those of ancient 
times : as a more exteiieive literary intercourse has 
contributed to sharpen the faculties of men. The 
modems have also the superiority in history and in 
. political knowledjge ; owiri^ to the extension of com- 
merce, the discovery of different countries, the supe- 
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rior facility of intercoursej and the multiplicrty of 
eveiMs ana revolutions, which have taken place in the 
world. In po^tryj likewise, Botne advantages have 
been gdinea in point of regularity and accuracy. In 
dramatic performances, improvements have cMaiiily 
been made upon the ancient models^ The vitrieCycn 
characters is greater ; greater skill has heea (displayed 
in the conduct of the plot ; and a happier attenti«n to 
probability and decorum. Among me ancients we 
find higher conceptions, greater simplidty, and mare 
original fancy. Among the modems there is iaoie of 
art and correctness, but le^ genius. But though this 
remark may, in general, be just, there are some ex- 
ceptions from it; Milton and ShcUtqjeare are infe- 
rior to no poets in any age. 

Among the ancients were many circumstanees far 
vourable to the exertions of genius. They travelled 
much in search of leaming^nd conversed with priests, 
poets, and philosophers. They returned home^fdU of 
discoveries, and nred by uncommon objects. Their 
enthusiasm was greater ; and few being stimulated 
to excel as authors, their fame was more intense and 
flatterinjg. In modem times good writing is less prized. 
We write witi| less efibrt. Printing has so multiplied 
books, that assistance is easily pnxSired. Hence me- 
diocrity of genius prevails. To rise beytxid this, and 
to soar above t^e crowd, is given to few. 

In epic poetry, Homer €ind Virffil are still unrival- 
led: and orators, equal to Demosthenes and Cicero, 
we have none. In history we have no modern narra- 
tion BO elegant, so picturesque, so animated and inter-* 
esting, as Uiose of Herodotus, ThucydideS, Xe^ophon. 
Livy, Tacitus, and Sallust. Our diamas, with all 
thdr improvements, are inferior in poetiy atid senti- 
ment to those of Sophocles and Euripides. We have 
no comic dialogue that equals the correct, eracefuL 
and £legant simplicitv of Terence. -The' elegies of 
TibuUus, the pastorals of Theocritus, and the lyric 
poetiy of Horace, are still unrivalled. By those, there- 
ibrej who wi^ to form their taste, and noorifih their 
genius, the utmost attention must be paid to the an- 
cient classics, both Qreek ai^d Roman* 

Anei* these reflections <m the ancients and modsniB, 
we proceed to a <»iticai examination of the most'difl^ 
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tingnished kinds of composition, and of the charactefa 
of {bode writers, whether ancient or modem, who have 
excelled in them. Of orations and public discourses, 
nmch has already been said. The remaining prose 
compositions may be divided into historical wnting, 
philosophical writing, epistolary writing, and fictitiouB 
fiistory. 

What IS said of the ancient classics 1 

How dx) objects of taste d^er from matters of mere reo- 

Miiibgl 
What is said of Homer and Virgil ? 
What adTaatage have ^e moderns 1 
What circumstances amone the ancients favoured genms? 
How 'do the ancients and modems compare in respect to 

epic poetry 7 
How in oratory 1 
fiow in history? 
How in the drama? 



HISTORICAL WRITING. 

History is a record of truth for the instraction^of 
mankind. Hence^ the great requisites in a historian, 
are impartiality, fidelity, and accuracy. 

in the conduct of historiced detail, the first object of 
a historian should be, to give his work all possible 
unity. History should not consist of unconnected parts. 
Its portions should be united by some connecting prin- 
ciple, which 1^11 produce in me mind an impression 
ofeomething that is one, whole, suid entire. Polybius, 
though not an elegant writer, is remarkable for this 
quality. ' 

A nkftorian should trace actions and events to their 
sdurces. He should, therefor^, be well acqiiaintM 
with human nature atid politics. His skill in the for- 
mer, will enable him to describe the characters of in- 
dividusals ; anA his knowledge of the latter to aceoont 
for the revolutions of government, and the operation 
^poiifical causes' on pubhc afiairs. With regard td 
4PCMitical knowledge, the ancients wanted some advai^ 
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tages, which are enjoyed by the modema In ancioit 
times there was lees coramunication among neigh- 
bouring states; no intercourse by established pcwts, 
nor by ambassadors at different courts. Larger ex- 
perience too, of the different modes of government, 
nas improved the modem historian, beyond the histo- 
rian of antiquity.^ 

It is, however, m the form of narrative, and not by 
dissertation, that the historian is to impact his politiccil 
knowledge. B'ormal discussions expose him to suspi- 
cion of l^ing willing to accommodate his facts to his 
theory. They have also an air of pedantry, and evi- 
dently result from want of art > For reflections, whe- 
ther moral, politictd, or philosophical, may be insinu- 
ated in the body of a narrative. 

Clearness, order, and connection, are primary vir- 
tues in historical narration. These are attained when 
the historian is complete master of his subject ; can 
see the whole at one view; and comprehend the de- 
pendence of all its parts. History being a dignified 
species of composition, it should suso be conspicuous 
for g[ravity. There should be nothing mean nor vul- 
gar m the style ; no quaintness, no smartness, no af- 
fectation, no wit. A history should likewise be inte- 
resting ; and this is the quality which chiefly distin- 
guishes a writer of genius and ekxiuence. 

To be interesting, a hiistorian must 'preserve a me- 
dium between rapid recital, and prolix detail. He 
should know when to be concise, and when to enlarge. 
He should make a proper selection of circumstances. 
These give life, body, and colouring to his narration. 
They constitute what is termed historical painting. 

In all these virtues of^arration, particularly in pic- 
turesque description, the ancients eminently excel 
Hence, the rfeasure of reading Thucydides, Ijivy» 
Sallust, and Tacitus. In historical painting there are 
great varieties. Livy and Tacitus paint in very dif- 
ferent ways. The descriptions of Livy are full, plain, 
and natural : those of Tacitus are short and bold. 

One embellishment, which the' moderns have laid 
asidej was employed by the ancients. They put ora- 
tions m the mouths of celebratodpersonages. By these 
thgr diversified their history, and conveyed both moral 
and political instruction. Thucydides was the first 
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"who adopted this method ; and the orations, with which 
Ilia history abounds, are valuable remains of antiquity. 
It is douDtful,. however, whether this embellishment 
should be allowed to the historian ; for they form a 
mixture, unnatural to history, of truth and fiction. The 
moderns are more chaste, when, on ^eat occasions, 
the historian delivers, in his own person, the senti- 
ments «ind reasoning of opposite parties. 

Another splendid embelli.shment of history is the 
delineation of characters. These are considered as 
exhibitions of fine writing ; and hence the difficulty 
of excelling in this t)rovirice. For characters may be 
too shining and laboured. The accomplished histo- 
rian avoids here to dazzle too much. HeJs solicitous* 
to give the rese/nblance in a style equally removed 
from meanness and afi'ectatioir. He studies the gran- 
deur of simplicity. 

Sound morality should always reign in history. A 
Jhistorian should ever show himself on the side of vir- 
tue. It is not, however, his province totieliver moral 
instructions in a formal manner. He should excite 
indignation against the designing and the vicious; 
and by appeals to the passions, he will not only im- 
prove hiff reader^ but take away from the natural 
coolness of historical narration. 

In modem times, historical genius has shone most 
in Italy. Acuteness^ political sagacity, and wisdom, 
are all conspicuous m Machiavel, Guicciardin, Da- ^ 
Vila, Bentivoglio, and l^'at^er Paul. In Great-Bri- 
tain,, history has been fashionable only a few years. 
For though Clarendon and Burnet are considered 
historians, they are inferior to Hume, Kobertson, and 
Gibbon. 

The inferibr kinds of historical composition, are 
annals, memoirs^ and lives. Annals are a collection 
of facts in chronological order ; and the t)roperties of 
an annalist are ficfelity and distinctness. Memoirs 
are a^ species of composition, in which an author pre- 
tends not .to give a complete detail of facts, but only 
to record what he himself knew, or was concerned in, 
or what illustrates the coriduct of som6 person^ or 
some transetetion, which he choDses^.for his subject. 
It is not, therefore, expected of such a writer, that he 
possesses the same profound research, and those su- 
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perior talents, which are requisite in a liietorJan. It 
18 chiefly required of him, that he be sprightlj and 
interesting. The French, during two centuries, have 
poured forth a flood of memoirs : the most of which 
are Uttle more than Eifreeable trifles. We must, how- 
ever, except from this censure; the memoirs cf the 
Cardinal ae Retz, and those en the Duke of SuHj. 
The former join to a lively narrative, great know- 

' ledee of human nature. T ne latter deserve very par- 
ticiuar praise. They approach to the usefulness and 
dignity of legitimate history. They are full of virtue 
and good sense : and are well calculated to form both 
the heads and ne€uts of those who are designed kx 

• public business, and high stations in the world. 

Biography is a very useful kind of composition ; less 
stately than history ; but perhaps not less instructive. 
It ajflbrds full opportunity of displa^g the characters 
of eminent men, and or entering into a thorough ac- 
quaintance with them. In this Kind of writing, Plu- 
tarch excels ; but his matter is better than his man- 
ner ; he has no peculiar beauty nor elegance. His 
judgment and accuracy also are sometimes taxed. 

/ But he is a very humane writer, and fond of display- 
ing great men m the gentle lights of retirement 

Before we conclude this sucject, it is proper to ob- 
serve, that of late years, a great improvement has 
been introduced into historical composition. More 
particular attention than formerly, has been given to 
laws, customs, commerce, reh^ion, literature, and to 
every thing that shows the spirit and genius of na^ 
tions. It is now conceived, that a historian ought to 
illustrate manners, as well as facts and events. What- 
ever displays the state of mankind in different periods ; 
whatever illustrates the progress of the human mind, 
is more useful than detaus of sieges and battles. 
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What iB history 7 

What are the requisites of a historian 1 
What is the first objeet of a historian % 
What author is remarkable for unity 1 
What knowledge should a historian possees? 
What advantage have modem historians 1 
. In what manner must poUtical knowledge be inqffoved? 
What are primary virtues in a hisjtorian ? . 
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What chiefly markft a writer, of ^nius 1 

How may a historian be interesting 1 

In what qo the ancients excel ? 

What peculiar embellishment was ei^ployed by the ancient 
historians? 

Is this allowed in modem historians 7 

What other splendid embellishment is allowed in all his- 
tory; 

What is said of the morality of all history 7' 

Where has genius shone most in modem times 7 

Who are the great British historians 7 

What are annals ? 

What are memoirs 7 

Which are the beat French memoirs 7 

What is biogjaphj t 

Who excclp in thw7 



PHILOSOPHICAL WRITING AND DIALOGUE. 

Of philosophy the professed design is instruction. 
With the philosopher, therefore, style, form, and dress, 
are inferior objects. But they must not be wholly ne- 
glected. The same truths and reasonings, delivered 
with elegance^ will strike more than in a dull and dry 
manner. , ■ ^ 

Beyond mere perspicuity, the strictest precision and ' 
accuracy are required in a philosophiQal writer; Euid 
thede qualities may be possessed without dryness. Phi- 
losophical writing admits a polished, neat, and elegant 
style. It admits the calm figures of speech ; but re- 
iects whatever is florid and tumid. Plato and Cicero 
oaVe left philosophical treatises^ composed ^ith much 
elegance and beaut/. Seneca is too fond of an atfect- 
ed, orilliant, sparklmg manner. Locke's Treatise on 
Human Understanding, is 9, model of a clear and dis- 
tinct philosophical style. In the writings of Shafb- 
bury, on the other hand, philosophy is dressed up with 
too much ornament and finery. 

Among the ancients, philosophical writing often 
assumed the form of dialogue. Plato is eminent fCHT 
the beauty of his dialo^es. In richness of imagina- 
tion^ uo philosophic wnter, ancient or modern^ is equal 
to Jum. His only &ult is the excessive fertihty of his 
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imagination, w^ch sometimes obscures his jud^tneDt, 
and fireqpientiv carries him into allegory, fiction, eo' 
thusiaam, and the airy regions of mystical theology. 
Cicero's dialogues are not so spirited and character^ 
istical as those of Plhto. They are, however, a^pree' 
able^ emd well supported ; and show us CGnyersation, 
earned on among some principal persons of ancient 
Rome, with freedom, good breeding, and dignity. Of 
the light and humorous dialogue, Lucian is a model ; 
and he has been imitated by several modem writersk 
Fontenelle has written dialogues which are sprightly 
and agreeable, but his characters, whoever nis per- 
sonages be, all become Frenchmen. The divine dia- 
logues of Dr. Henry More, amid the academic sd^ 
ness of the age, are often remarkable for character 
and vivacity. Bishop Berkley's dialogues are abstract, 
yet perspicuous. 

What is the design of philosophy 1 
, Must style bje neglected 7 
What properties does philosophical wdting^ admit 1 
Give examples of good philosophical treatises t ' 
Who excels in dialogues 7 
What is said of Cicero's dialogues 7 
What is said of the dialogues of Lucian ? 
What is said of the dialogues of Fontenelle T 



EPISTOLARY WRITING. 

In epistolary writing we expect ease and fsuniliari^; 
and much of its charm de|>ends on its introducing u» 
into some acquaintance with the writer. Its fiinda- 
mental requisites are nature and siinplicity, sprightK- 
nesB and wit. The style of letters, like that oTcan- 
versation, should flow easily. It ought to be neat and 
correct, but no more. Cicero's epistles are the most 
valuable collection of letters extant, in any LanguagrC' 
They are composed with purity and. elegance, mit 
without the least affectation. Several letters of Lord 
Bolingbroke and of Bishop Atterbury are masterly^ 
In those of Pope there is generally too much study? 
and hia letters to ladies, in particular, are Aill olaftrj- 
tation. Those of Swift and Arbuthnot are mitten 
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with ease and Bimpiicity. Of a familiar correepon- 
deoce, the moet accomplished model are the letters of 
Madame de Sevigne. They are easy, varied, lively, 
and beautiful. The letters of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague are, perhaps, more agreeable to the episto- 
lary style, than any in the English language. 

What is expected in epistolary writing? 
What are its fundamental reouisites T 
Whope letters are the most valuable 1 
What is said of the letters of Pope ? 
What is said of the letters of Swift 1 
What is said of the letters of De Sevigne f 
What is said of the letters of Lady Montague 1 



, picrriTious history. 

-This species of composition includes a very nume- 
rous, and in general a very insignificant class of wri- 
tings, called romances and novete. Of these, however, 
the inf^ence is known to be great, both on the morals 
and tasle of a nation. Notwithstanding the bad ends 
to which this mode of writing is applied, it might be 
employed for very useful purposes. Romances and 
novels describe human life and memners, and discover 
the errors into which we are betrayed by the passions. 
Wise men in all ages have used fables ana fictions 
as vehicles of knowledge ; and it is an observation of * 
Lord Bacon, that the common affairs of the world are 
insufficient to fill the mind of man. He must create 
worlds of his own, and wander in the regions of ima- 
ginatioa 

AU nations whatsoever have discovered a love of 
fiction, and talents for invention. The Indians, Per- 
sians, and Arabians, abounded in fables and parables. 
Amonff the Greeks, we hear of the Ionian and Mile- 
sian tales. During the dark ages, fiction assumed em 
unusual form, from the prevalence of chivalry. Ro- 
mances arose, and carried the marvellous to its sum- 
mit. Their loiights were patterns not only of the most 
heroic courage, out of rehgidn, generosity^ courtesy, 
and fidelity ; and the heroines were no less distinguisn- 
ed for modesty, delicacy, and dignity of manners. Of 
1? 
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these romances, the most perfect model is the Orlando 
FuHoso. But, as nm^ic and enchantment came to be 
disbelieved and ridiculed, the chivalerian romances 
were discontinued, and were succeeded by a new 
species of fictitious writing. 

Of the second stage of romance writing, the Cleo- 
^tra of Madame Scuderi, and the Arcadia of Sir 
Philip Sidney, are good examples. In these, however, 
there was still too l^ge a proportion of the marvelioos ; 
and the books were too voluminous and tedious. Ro- 
mance writing appeared, therefore, in a new form, and 
dwindled down to the familiar novel. Interesting 
situations in real life are the ground-work of novS 
writing. Upon this plan, the French have produced 
some works of considerable merit Such are the Gil 
Bias of Le Sage, and the Marianne of Marivaux. 

In this mode of writing the English are inferior to 
the French ; yet in this kind there are some perform- 
ances which discoverthe strength of British genius. 
No fiction waa ever better supported than the adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe. Fielding's novels aro high- 
ly distinguished for humour and boldness of character. 
Richardson, the author of Clarissa, is the most moral 
of all our novel writers ; but he possesses the unfor- 
tunate talent of spinning outpiepes of amusement into 
an immeasurable length. The trivial performances 
which dfidly appear under the title of lives, adventures, 
and histones, by anonymous authors, are mostinsipid, 
and, it must be confessed, often tend to deprave ~tha 
morals, and to encourage dissipation and idleness. 

What does fictitious history include f 

What is said of romances and novels f 

What is the remark of Lord Bacgn 1 

When did romances arise ? 

What is said of the knights f 

What wa« the second stage of this kind of wnliogT 

What the iasti 

What are the best French nofvelB t 

What an the best Engliih nofdal 
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NATURE OP POETRY.— ITS ORIGIN AND PRO- ! 
GRESS.— VERSIFICATION, v 

What, it may be asked, is poetry 1 and how does it 
differ from prose? Many disputes have been main- 
tained among critics upon these questions. The es- 
sence of poetrjr is supposed by Aristotle, Plato^ and 
others, to consist in nction. But this is too hnuted a 
description. Many think the characteristic of poetry 
lies in imitation. But imitation of manners and cha- 
racters may be carried on in prose, as weU as in poetry. 

Perhaps the best definition is this: "Poetry is the 
language of passion, or of enlivened imagmation, 
formed most commonly into regular numbers." As 
th6 primarjr object of a poet is to please and to move, 
it is to the imagination and the passions that he ad- 
dresses himsel/T It is by pleasing and moving, that 
he aims to instruct and reform. 

Poetry is older than prose. In the beginning of 
society there were occasions, upon which men met 
together for feasts and sacrifices, when music, dancing 
and songs, were the chief enteitainment. The meet- 
ings of American tribes are distinguished hy music 
and songs. In songs they celebrate their religious rites 
and martial achievements ; and in such songs we trace 
the beginning of poietic composition. 

Man is, by nature, both a poet and a musician. The 
same impulse which produced a poetic stvle, prompted 
a certain melody or modulation of sound, suited to the 
emotions of joy or grief, love or anger. Music and 
poetry are united in song, and mutually assist and 
exalt each other. The first poets sung their own ver- 
ses. Hence the origin of versification, or the arrange- 
ment of words to tune or melody. 

Poems and son^s are Uie first objects that make 
their appearance m all nations. Apollo, Orpheus, 
and Amphion were the first tamers of mankind among 
the Greeks. The Gothic nations had their scalders^ 
or poets. . Tne Celtic tribes had their bards. Poems 
and songs are among the antiquities of all countries ; 
and, as the occasions of their being composed are 
pearly the same, so they remarkably resemble each 
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other in style. They compriee tlie celebration of gods, 
and heroes, and victories. They abound in fire and 
enthusiasm j they are wild, irregular and glowing. 

During the infancy oi' poetry, ail its dinerentiandfl 
irere mingled in the same composition ; but in the 
progress of society, poems assumed their different 
regiilar forms. Time separated into classes the seve- 
veral kinds of poetic composition. The ode, and the 
elegy, the epic poem, and the drama, are fdl reduced 
to niie, and exercise the acuteness or criticism. 

' Wha» fa poetry t 
To yhat mtiBt the poel address himself f 
Which is poetry or prose t 
What coDnezion have music and poetry 7 



ENGLISH VERSIFICATION. 

Natiohs, whose languageand pronunciation w^re 
musical, rested their versification chiefly on the quan- 
tities of their syllables ; but mere quantity has very 
little effect in English verse. For the difierence, msuie 
between long and short syllables, in oar manner of 
pronouncing them, is very inconsiderable. 

The only perceptible difference among omr Sylla- 
bles, arises from that strong percussion of voice, 
which is termed accent. This accent, however, does 
not always make the syllable longer, but only gives it 
more force of sound 5 and it is rather upon a certain 
order and succession of accented, and unaccented syl- 
lables, than upon their quantity, that the melody of 
our verse depends. 

In the constitution of our verse, there is another 
e^ntial circumstance. This is, the cassural pause, 
which falls near the middle of each line. This pause 
may fell after the fourth, fifth, sixth, or seventh sjrlla- 
ble ; aftd by this means, uncommon variety and rich- 
ness are added to En^hsh versification. 

Our English verse is of Iambic structure, composed 
of a nearly alternate succession of unatcentea and 
accented syllables. When the pause falls earliest, that 
is, after the fourth syllable, the briskest melody is 
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thereby formed. Of this, the fiillowiiig Ijoes from 
Pope, are a happy Uiustration: 

On her white breast | a Bparkling eroas ehe wore^ 
Which Jews might kiss, J and infidels adore ; 
Her lively looks | a sprifiitly mind disclose, 
Quick, aa her eyes, | and as unfix'd as those. 
Favours to none, | to all she smiles extends, 
Oft she rejects, | but never once offends. 

When the pKause falls after the fifth srllable, divi- 
ding the line into two equal portions, the melody is 
sensibly altered. The verse, losing the brisk air of 
the former pause, becomes more smooth and flowing. 

Eternal sunshine | of the spotless mind. 

Each prayer accepted, ) and each wish resign'd. 

When the pause follows the sixth syllable, the 
melody becomes grave. The movement of the verse 
is more solemn and measured. 

The wrath of Peleus' son, | the direful spring 
Of all the Grecian woei^ j O goddess, sing. 

The grave cadence becomes still more sensible, 
when the pause follows the seventh syllable. This 
kind of verse, however, seldom occurs ; and its effect 
is to diversify the melody. 

And in the smooth, descriptive | murmur still. 
Long loved, adored ideas, | all adieu. 

Our blank verse is a noble^ bold, and disencumber- 
ed mode of versification. It is free from the full close 
which rhjone forces upon the ear at the end of every 
couplet. Hence it is peculiarly suited to subjects of 
dignity and force. It is more favourable than thyme 
to the sublime, and highly pathetic. It is the most 
proper for an epie poem, and for tragedy. Rhyme 
finds its proper place in the middle regions of poetry ; 
and blank verse in the highest. 

The present form of bur English heroic rhvme, in 
oouplets, is modem. The measure used in the days 
of Elizabeth, James, and Charles I, was the stanza 
15* 
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of fflffht lines. Waller wad the first Who introduced 
coaplets : and Dryden estaMi^ed the tisage. Wa&er 
smoothed our verse, and Dryden perfected it The 
versification of Pope is peculiar. It is flowing, smooth, 
and correct, in the highest degree. He has totally 
thrown aside the triplets so common in Dryden. In 
ease and variety, Dryden excels Pope. He frequently 
imdces his couplets run into one another, with some- 
what of the freedom of blank verse. 

Has quantity much effect in Engliah poetry*? , 

In what does the diflerence'of our Byllables rest? 

What is the csroural pauBe? 

Of what structure i^ English verse 1 

What is the effect of a cssural pauie after the fourth syilor 

ble7 
What after the fi^l 

What after the sixth? ' - 

What after the seventh T 
What is said of our blank verse 1 
How do Pope and Dryden compare together f 



PASTORAL POETRY. 

It was no^ l^efore men had begun to aEsemble' in 
^reat cities, and the bustle of courts and large socie- 
ties was known, that pastoral poetrjr assumed its pre- 
sent form. From the tumult of a city life, men look- 
ed back with complacency to the innocence of rural 
retirement In the court of Ptdemy, Theocritus 
wrote the first pastorals with which we &u« acquaint- 
ed; and in the court of Augustus, Virgil imitated 
him. 

The pastoral is a vary agreeable species of poetry. 
It lays before us the gay and pleasing scenes of na- 
tujra It recalls objects which are oommonlv the de- 
lij^ht of our childhood and youth. It exhibits a life 
with which we associate ideas of innocionce, peace, 
and leisure. It transports us into Elysian ri^ssa. 
It iwesents many objects favourable to poetry ; nvers 
and mountsuns, meadows and hiUs, rocks aad tsees, 
nooks and shepherds void of care. 
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A pa^ral poet is careful to exhibit whatever is 
most pleasing in the pastoral state. He paints its 
fidmplicitjr, trsuiquillity, innocence, and happiness ; but 
tonceals its ruoeness and misery. If his* pictures be 
not those of real life, they must resemble it This 
18 a general: idea of pastoral poetry. But, to under- 
stanqf it more perfectly, let us consider, 1. The 8cen&- 
TV't 2. The characters; and, lastly, the subjects it 
ishould exhibit. 

The scene must always be in the country ; and the 
poet must have a talent for description. In this re- 
spect Vir^i is excelled by* Theocritus, whose descrip- 
tions are richer and more picturesque. In every pas- 
toral, a rural prospect should be drawn with distinct- 
ness. It is not enough to have unmeaning (groups of 
roses and violets, of birds, breezes, and broolS thrown 
together. A good poet gives such a landscape as a 
pamter might copy. His objects are particularized. 
The stream, the rock, or the tree, so stands forth as to 
make a figure in the imagination, and give a pleasing 
conception of the place where we are. 

In his allusions to natural objects, as well as in 
professed descriptions of the scenery, the poet must 
study variety. He must diversiiV his face of nature 
by presenting us new ima£;es. He mftist also suit ^ 
sdenery to the subject orhis pastoral : and exhibit 
nature under such forms, as may correspcmd with the 
emotions and sentiments he describes. Thqs Virgfl, 
when he gives the lamentation of a despairing hv&r, 
communicates a gloom to the scene. 

Tantum inter densaa, umbroea cacumina, fagoi^ 
ABsidue veniebat ; ibi hsec incondita boIub 
Bfpntibus et sylvis studio jactabat inani ' 

With regard to the characters in pastorals, it is 
not sufficient that they be persons residing in the 
country. Courtiers and citizens, who resort thither 
occasio nally , are not the characters expected in pas- 
torals. We expect to be entertained by shepherds, 
or persons wholhr engaged in rural occupations. The 
shepherd must be plain and unaffected in his man- 
ner of thinking. An amiable omplieity must be the 
gtmind-work of his character; though there is no 
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necesEdty for hifi being dull and insipid. He ma^ 
have ffood sense and even vivacity ; tender and deii' 
cate feelings. ' But he must never deal in gieneral 
reflections, or abstract reasonings ; nor in conceits of 
gallantry, for these are consequences of refinement 
When Aminta in Tasso is disentangling his mis- 
tress's hair from the tree, to which a savage had 
bound it, he is made to say,' " Cruel tree, how couldst 
thou injure that lovely hair which did thee so much 
honour ? Thy rugged trunk was not worthy ef so 
ioveiy knots. What advantage have the servants of 
love, if thoseprecious chains are common to them and 
to trees?" Strained sentiments, like these, suit not 
the woods. The lanepiage of rural personages is 
that of plain sense and natural feeling ; as in the fol- 
lowing beautiful lines of Virgil : 

Sepibus in noetris parvam te roscida mala 
(Dux ego vester eram) vidi cum matre legentem ; 
Alter ab undecimo turn me jam ceperat annua^ . 
Jam fragiles i>oteram a terra cootm^ere ramos. 
Ut vidi, ut peril, ut me malus abstuht error ! 

The next inquirjr is, what are the proper subjects 
^f pastorals ? For it is not enough, that the poet gives 
us shepherds discoursing together. ' Every good poem 
has a subject that in some way. interests us. In this 
lies the difficulty of pastoral writing. The active 
scenes of country life are too barren of mcidents. The 
4;ondition of a shepherd has few things in it that ex- 
cite curiosity or surprise. Hence, of all poems the 
. pastoral is most meagre in subject, and least diversi- 
ned in strain. Yet this defect is not to be ascribed solely 
to barrenness of subjects. It is in a great measure 
the fault of the poet. For human nature and human 
passions are much the same in every situation and 
rank of life. What a variety of objects within the 
rural sphere do the passions present T The struggles 
and ambition of shepherds J their adventures; their 
disquiet and felicity ; the nvalship of lovers ; unex- 
pected successes and disasters ; ai-e all proper subjects 
for the pastoral muse. 

Theocritus and Virgil are the two great fathers of 
pastoral writing. For simplicity of sentiment, har- 
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mony of numbers, and richness of scenery, the former 
is highly distinguished. But he sometimes descends 
to ideas that are gross and mean, and makes his shep- 
herds abusive and immodest. Virjgil, on the contraiy, 
preserves the pastoral simpUcity without any (^^oaiTe 
rusticity. 

Modern writers of pastorals have, in general, imi- 
tated tbe ancient poets. Sannazarius, however, a 
Latin poet in the a^e of Leo X. attempted a bold in- 
novation, by composmg piscatwy eclogifes, and ehang- 
ing the scene from the woods to the sea, and the cha- 
racter from shepherdsto fishermen. But the attempt 
was so unhappy that he has no fbttowers. The toil- 
some life of fishermen has nothing agreeable to present 
to the imagination. Fidies ana marine productions 
have nothing poetical in them. Of all the modems^ 
Gesner^ a poet of Switzerland, has been the most 
happy m pastoral composition. Man)r new ideas are 
introauced in his Idyls. His Bcener}^ is striking, and 
his 'description lively. He is pathetic, and wntfi» to 
the heart Neither the mstorals of Pope, nor of Phi- 
hps, do much honour to English poetry. The pasto- 
rals of Pope are barren ; their chief merit is the smooth- 
ness of the numbers. Philips attempted to be more 
simple and natural than Pope ; but wanted genius to 
support the attempt His topics, hke those of Pope, 
are beaten ) and insteeulof bemg natural or simple, ne 
is flat and insipid. Shenstone's pastoral ballad is one 
of- the most el^ant poems of the kind in the Engli^ 
language. 

In latter times, pastoral writing has been extended 
into regular drama ; and this is tl^ <^^ improvement 
that modems have made in it. Two pieces of this 
kind are highly celebrated. Guarlni's Pastor Fido, 
and Tasao's Aminta. Both possess great beauties; 
but the latter is the preferable poem, because less in- 
tricate, and less affected ; though not wholly free from 
Italian refinement. As a poem, however, it has great 
ment The poetey is pleaang and gentle, and the 
Italian lan^age confers on it much of that softness 
which is s^ted to the pastoral. 

The Gentid Shepherd, of Allan Ramsay, is a pas- 
toral drama, whien wUi bear comparison with any 
composition of the kind in any language. To this 
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admirable poem it is a disadvantage, that it is -writ- 
ten in the old rustic dialect of Scotland, which must 
soon be obsolete ; and it is a farmer disadvantage, 
that it is farmed so entirely on the rural manners oi 
Scotland, that none but a native of that country can 
thoroughly understand and relish it. It is full of na- 
tural description, and excels in tendei^ess of eenti- 
ment. The characters are well drawn, the incidents 
afiecting, the scenery and manners lively and just 

When did pastoral poetry assume its present form ?, 

How is this accounted forf 

Why is pastoral poetry pleasine ? 

Where must the scene be laid T 

What talent is required f 

How must a landscape be drawn ? 

What characters must be described T 

What fault is found in 'iSisso'a Aminta? 

What are proper subjects? , 

Who are tne lathers of pastoral poetry 1 

How do they compare together ? 

What innovation was attempted by 3axmazariua t . 

Why was he unsuccessful ? 

What is said of Gesner's pastorals 1 

What is said of those of Pope ? 

What two Italian pastorals are famouB 7 

What Scottish pastoral excels ? 



LYJEUC POETRY. 

The ode is a species of poetry, which has much 
dignity, and in which many writers in every a^e have 
distinguished themselves. Ode in Greek is the same 
with song or hymn ; and lyric noetry implies that the 
verses are accompanied with a 1)^ or musical inatru^ 
ment. In the ode^ poetry retains its first form, and its 
original unioii with music. Sentiments commonly 
constitute its subject It recites not actions. Itsspint 
and the manner of its execution mark its character. 
It Eidmits a bolder and more pEissiohate strain dian is 
allowed in simple recital. Hence the enthusiasm that 
belongs to it. Hence that neglect of regularity, those 
digressions, and that disorder, it is supposed to a4- 
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AH odes may be classed under four denominations. 
1. Hymns eiddressed to God, or composed on religious 
subjects. 2. Heroic odes, which conbem the celebra- 
tion of heroes, and ^reat actions. 3. Moral and phi- 
losophical odes, which refer chiefly to virtue, fnend- 
ship, and humemity. 4. Festive and amorous odes, 
"^^hich are calculated merely for amusement and 
pleasure. ' ' 

Enthusiasm being considered as the characteristic of 
the ode, it has ofteA degenerated into licentiousness. 
This species of writing nas. above allotheis, been in- 
fected by want of order, method, and connexion. Tire 
poet is out of sight in a moment He is so abrupt and 
eccentric, so irregular and obscure, that we cannot fol- 
low him. It is not indeed necessary that the structure 
of the ode be so perfectly regular as an epic poem* 
I3ut in every composition there ought to be a whde; 
and this whole should consist of connected parts. The 
transition from thought to thought, ^mav be li^ht and 
delicate, but the connexion of ideas should be' pre- 
served; the author should think, and not rave^ 

Pindar, tie father of lyric poetrj^ has led his imi- 
tators into enthusiastic wildness. They imitate his 
disorder, without catching his spirit. In Horace's 
odes, every thing is correct, harmonious, and happy. 
His elevation is moderate, not rapturous. Grace and 
elegance are his characteristics. He supports a mor 
ral sentiment with dignity, touches a gay one widi 
felicity, and has the curt of trifling most agreeably. 
His Isinguage, too, is most fortunate. 

Man^ Latin poets of latter a^eshave imitated him. 
Gasimir, a Polish poet of the last century, i6 of this 
number ; and discovers a considerable degree of ori- 
ginal genius and poetic ^se. He is, however^ &r in- 
ferior to the Roman, in gracefol expression. Buchar 
nan, in some of his lyric compositions, is very elegant 
andclassicaL 

In our own language, Dijden's ode on St Cecilia 
18 well known. Mr. Gray; m some of his odes, is ce- 
lebrated for tenderness and sublimity : and in Dods- 
ley's Miscellanies are several very beautiful lyric 
poems. Piofessedlv 'Pindaric odes are seldom intelli- 
gible. Cowley is doubly harrii in his Pindaric com- 
podtwns. His Anacreontic odes are happier; and, 
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perhan» the moRt agreeable and perfect in their Idiid 
of liSois poems. 

Whqt la laid of the Ode? 

How may odes be claaeed 7 

What has been the common fauk of the ode 7 

Who is the &ther of lyric poetry t 

What is remarked of Horaoe*8 odes ? 

What ode of Dryden is veil known T 

What is the character of Gray's odes 7 



DIDACnO POETRY. 

Of didactic fioetry, it is the express intention \o 
convey iastniction and knowledge. It may be exe- 
cuted in different Ways. The poet may treat some 
instructive subject in a regular form ; or without in- 
tending a great or regular work, he may inveigh 
agsdnst particular vices, or make some moral obs^ 
vations on h«^nan life and characters. 

The highest species of didactic poetry is a regular 
toeatise on some philosophical, grave, or usefuTsub- 
iect Such are the books of Lucretius de Rerum 
Natura, the Georgics of Virgil, Pope's Essay on Cri- 
ticiflm, Akenside's Pleasures of the ImaginatioD, 
AnaBstrong on Health, and the Art of Poetry by 
Horace, Vida, and Boileau. 

In all such works, as instnlction is the professed 
object, the chief ment consists in sound thought jwt 
pnnciples, and apt illustralionB. It is necessary, how- 
ever, that the Xfoet enhven his lessons by figures, inci- 
dents, and poetical painting. Virgil, in his Georgics. 
embellishes the most trivial circumstances in rural 
life. When he teaches J;hat the labour of the farmer 
must b^in in Sprmg, & expresses himself thus : 

Vere novo geikhis cams com moctibus humor 
iiiquituc, et Zeph;p'o putri^ se ^leba sesolyit ; 
Bepreseo iacipiat jam turn mihi Taurus aiiiro 
Ingemere, et sulco attrilus splendesceie vomer. ' 

In all didactic works such method is requisite, as 
will clearly exhibit a connected train of iBfltructem. 
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With regard to episodes aDdemfoeUisbments, writera 
of didactic poetry are indulged great liberties. For 
in a ixjeticEil penonnance, a continued series of in- 
struction, without embellisnment, soon fatigues. The 
dis^ressions in the Georgics of Virgil, are nis princi- 
pai beauties. The happiness of a country lile, the 
fable of Aristeus, and the tal^ of Orpheus and Eiuy- 
dice, caiinot be praised too much. 

A didactic poet ou^ht also to connect his episodes 
with his subject. In this. Virgil is eminent. Among 
modem didactic poets. Akenside and Armstarong are 
distinguished. . The former is rich and poetical : but 
the latter maintains greater equality, and more chaste 
and correct elegance. i 

Of didactic poetry, satires and epistles run into the 
most familiar style. Satire seems to have beoi at 
first a relic of ancient comedy, the grossness of which 
was corrected b]^ Ennius and LuciUas. At length, 
Horace brought it into its present form. Reformation 
of manners is its professed end ; and vice aild vicious 
characters are the objects of its censure. There are 
three different mo4es^ in which it has been ccmducted 
by the three great ancient satirists, Horace, Juvenal, 
and Persiuck 

The satires of Horace have not much elevation. 
They exhibit a measured prose. Ease and grace 
characterize his manner; and he glances rather at 
the follies and weakness of mankind, than at their 
vices. He smiles while he re{)roves. He moralizes 
like a sound philosopher, but with the politeness of a 
courtier. Juvenal is more declamatory and serious.; 
and has greateip strength and fire. Persius has dis- 
lin^sh^ himself by a noble and subUme xoonhty. 
^Poetical epistles, when employed on moral or criti- 
cal sul^ti^ sfjdom rise into a higher strain of poetry 
than satires. Dut in the epistolsury form, many other 
subjects may be treated; as love, poetry, or elegiac 
The ethical epistles of Pope are a model; and in 
them he shows the strength of his genius. Here he 
had a full opportunity tor displaying his judgment 
and wit, his concise and happy expressioh^ together 
with the harmony of his numbers. His imitations of 
Horace are so happy, that it is difficult to say, whe- 
ther the origioai or the copy ought to be most admired. 
16 . 
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AmoDg moral and didactic writers, Dr. Ycnmgr 
ought not to be passed over in silence. Genive ap- 
pears in all his works ; but his Universal Passion ntia^ 
be considered as possessing the full merit of that ani- 
mated conciseness, ijarticularly requisite in satirical 
and didactic compositions. At the same time it is to 
be observed, that his wit is often too sparkling, and 
his sentences too pointed. In his Night Thoughts 
there is great energy of expression, several pathetic 

Sassages, mcuiy happy images, and many pious re- 
ections. But the sentiments are frequently over- 
strained and turgid, and his style harsh and obscure. 

What it didpAtic poetry? 

What is its highest species 1 ^ 

Oire examplca. 

What JB the chief merit 6f such works 7 * 

What particular liberty is given to (^idactic poets 7 

Bfentioa some examples. 

Who are the great ancient satirists 7 

What is said of the satires of Horace 1 

What is said of the satires of Juvenal 

What is said of the satires of Persius f 

Who afibrds an example of poetical epistles t 

Give an account of the writings of Dr. Youn^ 



DESCRIPTIVE POETRY. 

In descriptive poetrv, the highest exertions of ge- 
nius may be disptayea. In general, indeed, descrip- 
tion is introduced as an embellishment, not as the 
subject of a regular work. It is the test of a poet's 
imagination, and always distinguishes an original 
from a second mte gemus. A writeiP o# an inierior 
class sees nothing new or peculiar in the object he 
would paint; his conceptions are loose and vague f 
and his expr^ions feeble and general. A true poet 
places an object before our eyes. He gives it the 
colouring of life ; a painter might copy Trom him. 

The ^reat art of piicturesque description lies in the ' 
selection of circumstances. T hese ought never to be 
vulgar or common. They should mark strongly the 
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object No general description is good: all distinct 
ideas are formed upon particulars. There should 
also be uniformity in the circumstances selected. In 
describing a great object, every circumstance brought 
forward should tend to aggrandize ; and in descri- 
bing agay object, all the circumstances should tend to 
beautify it Lastly, the circumstances in description 
should oe expressed with conciseness and simplicity. 
The largest and fullest descriptive performance, in 
perhaps any language, is Thonison's Seasons : a 
work which possessQs very uncommon merit. ' The 
style is splendid and strong, but sometimes harsh and 
indistinct He is an animated and beautiful descri- 
ber ; for he had a feeling heart, and a warm imagina- 
tion. He studied nature with care ; was enamoured 
of her beauties ; and had the happy talent of painting 
them like a master. To show the power of a single 
well-chosen circumstance ii^ heightening a description, 
the following passage may be produced from his 
Summer, where, relating the efiects of heat in the 
torrid zope, he is led to tak^ notice of the pestilence 
that destroyed the English fleet at Carthag^na, im* 
der Admiral VeFnon. 



■You, gallant Vernon, taw 



The miserable acene ;■ you, pitying^ aaw 

To infant weakness sunk the warnor's arm | , 

Saw the deep racking pans; the ghastly form, 

The lip pale quivering, and the beamless eye 

No more with ardour bright ; you heard the gnans 

Of agonizing ships from shore to shore; 

Heani nightly plunged amid the sullen waves 

The frequent corse. ' ■ 

All the circumstances here selected, tend to h^gh- 
ten the dismal scene ; hut the last image is the vSaei 
striking in the picture. 

Of descriptive narration, there are beautiful exam- 
ples in PamelPs Tale of the Hermit The setting 
forth 6f the hermit to visit the world, his meeting a 
companion, and the houses iii which they are enter- 
tained, of the vain man. the covetous man, an4 the 
0ood mail, are pieces of highly finished painting. But 
ue richest aaa the most remarkable of all tibe di>- 
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scriptive poems in the English language, are the Al- 
legro ana the Penseroso of Milton. They are the 
store-house whence many succeeding poets have 
enriched their descriptions, and are inimitably fuoe 
poems. Take, for instance, the Mowing lines from 
the Penseroso : ~ 



-I walk unseen 



On the dry. smooth shaven green, ' 

, To behold the wandering moon 
Bidinff near her highest noon : 
And (m, as if her head she bow*d, 
Stooping through a fleeey cloud. 
Oft on a piat of rising ground 
I hear the &r oiF curfew sound, 
Over some wide watered shore 
Swiitting slow with sofemn roaf ; 
Or, ifthe air will not permit. 
Some still removed place wul sit, 
Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach %ht to.counterfeit a gloom ; 
Far from all resort of mirth^ 
Save die cricket on the hearth, 
* Or the bellman^s drowsy charm, 

To bless the doors from nightly harm ; 
^ Or let my lamp at midnight hour, 
Be seen m some high lonely tower, 
Ez]dorii^ Plato, to unfold > ' 
What wctfids, or what vast regions hold 
The immortal miad^ that bath forsook ' 

Hep raaasions in this fleshy nook ; 
And of those demons, that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground. 

Here are no general expressions ; all is picturesque, 
expressive, and concise. One strong point of view is 
exhibited to the reader ; and the impression made, is 
lively and interesting. 

Both Homer and Virgil excel in poetica)^ descrip- 
tion. In the second ^neid, the sacking of Troy is 
so particularly described, that the reader finds himself 
in the midst of the scene. The death of Priam is a 
masterpiece of. description. Homer's battles are^ all 
wonderful. Ossian, too, paints in strong colour?, and 
IS remarkable for touching the heart. He thus poi^ 
trays the rums of Balclutha: ''I have seen the walls 
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of Balclutha ; bat thev were desolate. The fire had 
leeounded within the halls ; and the voice of the peo- 
ple is now heard no more. The stream of Clutha 
was removed from its place by the fall of the walls; 
the thistle shook there its lonely head; the mooi 
whistled to the wind. The fox looked out of ithe 

Sindow; t)ie rank grass waved round his head, 
esolate is the dwelling of Moina; silence is in the 
house of her fathers." 

Much of the beauty of descriptive poetry depends 
nnon a proper choice of epithets. Many poets are 
olten careless in this particular ; hence tlie mujftitude 
of ninmeaning and redundant epithets. Hence the 
" Liquidi Pontes" of Virgil, and the "Prata Cania 
Albicant Pruinis" of Horace. To observe that water 
' is liquid, amd that snow is white, is little better than 
mere tautology. Everjr epitliet should add a new 
idea to the word which it qualifies. So in Milton : 

Who shall tempt with wandering feet 
The dark, unbottomed, infinite aciysB; 
Andthvougli the palpable obscure find out 
His uncouth Way f Or spread his airy flight 
Upborn with iD<u&tieable wingi 
Oyer the vast abrupt ? 

The description here is strengthened by the epi- 
thets. The weuodering feet, the unbottomed abvBB, 
the palpable obscure, tlie uncouth way, the inde&ti- 
gabte wing, are all happy expressions. 

• Where may the highest exertions of geiiius he displayadf 
How does an inferior writer difier from one of gemus ? 
How should circumrtances be selected 1 
Oiye an account of Thomson's Seasons. 
Qive an acount of PamelVs Tale of the Hermit 
Give an account of the AUegro and Penserosa 
What other i^riters excel in description 1 
What is said of Omtiaiil 



» 
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THE POETRY OF THE HEBREWS. 

In treating of the various kinds of poetnr, that of 
the Scriptures justly deserves a place. The sacred 
books present us the most ancient monuments of poe- 
try now extant, and furnish a curious subjtet of cri- 
ticism. They displajr the taste of a remote age and 
coonbry. They exnibit a singular, but beautiful 
species of composition ; and it must give . great plea- 
sure, if we find the beautv and dignity of the style 
adequate to the weight ana importance of the matter. 
Dr. Lowth's leairned treatise on the poetry of the 
Hebrews ought to be perused by all. It is an ex* 
ceedingly vmuable work, both for elegance of style 
and justness of criticism. We cannot do better than 
to follow the track of this ingenious author. 

Amon^ the Hebrews, poetrv was cultivated from 
the earhest times. Its general construction is sin^- 
lar and peculiar. It consists in dividing every penod 
into correspondent, for the most part into equal num- 
bers, which answer to each other both in sense and 
sound. In the first member of a period a sentiment is 
expressed; and in the second, the same sentiment is 
amplified, or repeated in different terms, or someti^ies 
contrasted with its opposite. Thus,'' sing unto the 
Lord a new song; sing unto the Lord, all the earth. 
Sing unto the L^rd, and bless his name ; show forth 
his salvation from day to day. Declare his glohr ' 
amon^ the heathen ; his wonders amonc^ all peoole.'' 

This form of poetical composition is deduced from 
the manner in which the Hebrews sune tlieir sacred 
hjrmns. These were accompanied with music, and 
performed by bands of singers and musicians, who 
alternately answered each other. One band began 
the hynm thus: " The Lord rei^^neth, let the earth 
rejoice ;" and the chorus, or semi-chorus, took up the 
corresponding versicle ; Let the multitudes of the 
isles be glad thereof." 

But, independent of its peculiar mode of constructbn, 
the sacred poetry is distinguished by the highest b^iu- 
ties of strong, concise, bold, and figurative expressioa 
Conciseness and strength are two of its most remark- 
able characters. The sentences are always diort 
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Tbe same thoueht is never dwelt i^rnn 1<mi(?. Hence 
the sublimity oT the Hd>rew poetry ; and all writers, 
iiirho attempt the tsublime, might profit much by imi-* 
tating, in this respect, the style of the Old Testament 
JNo writings abound so much in bold and animated 
fifiniires assjthe sacred books. Metaphors, comparisons, 
aOegori^ and personifications, are particularly fre* 
qaent But, to relish these figures justly, we must 
truMport ourselves into Judea, and attend to particular 
circumstances in it. Through all that region, litde 
or no rain falls ia the summer months. Hence, to 
represent distress, frequent allusions are made to a 
cb^ and thirsty land, where no water is ; and hence, 
to describe a change f^*om distress to prosperity, their 
metaphors are founded on the falling of showers, emd 
the bursting out of springs in a deseit. Thus in 
Isaiah, "The wilderness fuid the solitary place shall 
be glad, and the desert shall rejoice and Dlossom as 
the rose. For in the wilderness shall waters break 
out, and streams in tlie desert; and the parched 
ground shall become a pool; and the thirsty land 
springs of water ; in the habitation of dragons there 
shall ne grass, with rushes and reeds;" 
Comparisons, employed by the sacred poets, are 

generally short, touchmg only one point of resem- 
lance. Such is Ihe folk)wing : " He that rulethbver 
men. must be ju^, ruhng in the fear of God ; l^ad he 
shall be as the light of the morning, when the sun 
riseth ; even a morning without clouds ; as the ten- 
der grass, spriniging out of the earth by clear Bhining, 
after rain." 

Allegory is hkewise frequently employe^ in the 
sacred Dooks ; and a fine instance of this occurs in the 
80th Psalm, wherein the people of Israel are compar- 
ed to d vine. Of parables the prophetical writings 
are full ; and, if to us they sometimes appear obscure, 
yre should remember, that in early times it was uni- 
versally the custom among all eastern nations, to 
convey sacred truths under mysterious figures. 

The figure, however, which elevates beyond all 
others the poetical st/le of the scriptures, is perwnifi- 
ca^n. The personifications of the inspired writera 
exceed, in force and iiiagnificenee, those of ail other 
poets. Thifi is metre particularly true, when any ap- 
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pearance or operation of the Almighty is concerned. 

Before him went the pestilence. The waters saw 
tiiee, O God, and were afraid. The mountains saw 
thee, and thev trembled. The overflowing of the 
waters passed bv; the deep uttered his voice, and 
lifted up his hands dn high." The poetry of the scrip- 
tures is very different from modern poetry. It is the 
burst: of inspiration. Bold sublimity^ not correct ele- 
gance, is its character. 

The several kinds of poetry, found in scripttire^are 
chiefly the didactic, elegiac, pastoral^ and lyric. The 
book of Proverbs is the principal instance of the didac- 
tic species of poetry. Of elegiac poetry, the lamen- 
tation of David over Jonathan is a very beautiful 
instance. Of pastoral poetry, the Son^ of Solomon 
is a high exemplification; and of lync^poetrv, the 
Old Testament is full. The whole booH of Psalms i 
a collection of sacred odea 

Among the composers of the sacfed books, there is 
an evident diversity of style. Of the sacred pocJts, the 
most eminent are the authors of the book of Job, Da- 
vid, and Isaiah. In the compositions of David there 
is a great variety of manner. In the soffc and tender 
he excels ; and in his Psalms are many lofty passages. 
But in strength of description he yields to Job; in 
sublimity to Isaiah. Without exception, Isaian is- 
the most sublime of all poets. Dr. Lowth compares 
Isaiah to Homer, Jeremiah to Simonides, and Eze- 
kiel to Eschylus. Among the minor prophets, Hoeea, 
Joel, Micah, Habakkuk, and especially Nahum^ are 
distinguished for poetical spirit. In the prophecies of 
Daniel and Jonah there is no poetry. 

The book of Job is extremely ancient : the author 
uncertain ; and it is remarkable, that it has no con- 
nexion with the affairs or manners of the Hebrews. 
It is the most descriptive of all the sacred poems. A 
peculiar ^low of fancy and strength of description 
charactenze the author; and no writer abounds so 
much in metaphors. He renders visible Whatever he 
treats. The scene is laid in the land of Uz, or Idu- 
mea. which is a peurt of Arabia, and the imagery 
employed differs from that which is peculiar to thie 
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What is remarked of the sacred books 7 

What ingenious author has written on this safajeet? 

What is the peculiarity of Hebrew poetry 1 

Whence is it deduced 7 

Why is ancient poetry sublime 7 

How can we best interest the figures of the aacied books? 

What is said of their comparisons 7 

What is said of their allegories 7 

What is said of their personifications t 

Who are most eminent among the sacred componn 7 

Who is the most sublime of all poets7 

Describe the Book of Job. 



EPIC POETRY. 

Of all poetical works, the epic poem is the most 
dignified. To contrive a story which is entertaining, 
im^rtant, and instructive ; to enrich it with happy 
incidents ; to enliven it b^^ a variety of characters and 
descriptions; and to maintain a uniform proprie^ of 
sentiment, and a due elevation of style, are the high- 
est effi>rts of poetical g'lenius. s 

An epic poem is the recital of some illustrious en- 
terprise in a poetical form. Epic poetry is of a moral 
nature, and tends- to the promotion of virtue. With 
this view, it acts by extending our ideas of peiiection. 
and ezcitmg admiration. Now this is aooomplished 
only by proper representations of heroic deeds uid 
virtuous characters. Valour, truth, justice, fidelity, 
friendship, piety, and magnammity, are objectei which 
the epic muse presents to our minds in the most splen- 
did and honourable colours. 

Epic composition is distinguished from history by 
its poetical form, and its liMrty of fiction. It is a 
more calm composition than tragedy. It requires a 
gtnye, equal, and supported digmty. On some occa-' 
sions It demands the pathetic and the violent ; .and it 
embraces a greater compass of time and action, than 
dramatic writing adnuts. 

The action or subject of an epic poem must have 
three, properties. It mustJbe one ; it must be great ; 
it must be interesting. One action or enterprise must 
constitute its subject. Aristhtle insists on unity, as 
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essential to epic poetry; because independent facts 
never affect so deeply, as a tale that is one and 
connected. Virgil has chosen for his subject the es- 
tablishment of Eneas' in Italy; and, the anger of 
Achilles, with its consequences, is the subject of the 
Iliad. 

It is not, however, to be understood tfciat epic unity 
excludes all episodes; On the contrary, critics con- 
sider them as great ornaments of epic poetry. They 
diversify the subject, and relieve the reader by shift- 
ing the scene. Thus Iiector*s visit to Andromache 
in the Iliad, and Erminia's adventure with the shep- 
herd, in the seventh book of the Jerusalem, afford us 
a well judged and pleasing retreat from camps ajid 
battles. \ 

Secondly, the subject of an epic poem must be so 
great and splendid, as to fix attention, and to justify 
the magnificent apparatus the poet bestows on it 
The subject should also be of ancient dale. Both 
Lucan and Voltaire h?ive transgressed this rule. By 
confining himself top strictly to historical truth, the 
former does not please ; and, the latter has improperly 
mingled well known events with fictitious. Hence 
they exhibit, not that greatness which the epic re- 
quires. ^ ^ 

The third requisite in an epic subject is, that it be 
interesting. This depends in a great measure lipoo' 
the choice of it But it depends much more upon the 
skilful management of the poet. He must so frame 
his plan as to comprehend man]^ affecting incidents. 
He must feometimes dazzle with valiant achieve- 
ments; sometimes he must be awful and august; 
often tender and pi^thetic; and he must sometimes 
give us gentle Euia pleasing scenes of love, friendship, 
and affection. 

To render the Subject interesting, much also de- 
pends upon the dangers and obstacles which must bd 
encountered. It is ty the management of these, that 
the poet must rouse ^attention, and )iQld his reader in 
suspense and agitation. 

It is generally supposed bj^critics, that an epic poem 
should conclude sticcessfuUy : as an unhappy conclu- 
sion depresses the mind. Indeed^ it is on the prospe- 
xous side that epic poets generally conclude. But two 
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authors of ^n^eat name, Milton and Lucan, hold the 
contrary course. The one concludes with the sub- 
version of Roman liberty ; and the other with the 
expulsion of man from Paradise. 

No precise boundaries can be fixed for the duration 
of the epic action. The action of the Iliad lasts, ac- 
cording: to BosBu, only fortynseven days. The action 
of the Odyssey extends to eight years and a half; and 
that of the ^neid includes about six years. 

The personages in an epic poem should be proper 
and well supported. They should display the fea- 
iVLretB of human nature; and mar admit different 
decrees of virtue, and even vice; though the princi- 
pal characters should be such eus.will raise admiration 
and love. Poetic characters are of two sorts, general 
and particular. General characters are such as are 
wisCj brave, and virtuous, without any further dis- 
tinction. Particular characters express the species 
of bravery, of wisdom, and of virtue, ibr which Any 
one is remarkable. In tjiis discrimination of charac- 
ters, Homer excels. Tasso approaches the nearest 
to him in this respect ; and Virgil is the most de- 
ficient 

Among epic poets it is the practice to select some 
personage as the hero of the tale. This renders the 
unity of the subject more perfect, and contributes 
highly to the interest and perfection of this species of 
writing: It has been asked, who then is the hero of 
Paradise Lost? The devil, say some critics, who 
afiect to be pleasant against Milton. But they mick 
take his intention, by supposing, that whoever is tri- 
umphant in the close, must be the hero of the poem. 
For Adam is Milton's Hero ; that is, the capital and 
most interesting figure in his poem. 

In epic poetry, there are, beside human characters, 
gods, and stiipematural beings. This forms what is 
called the machinery of epic poetry ; and the French 
suppose this essential to the nature of an ^pic poeni. 
Tney hold, that in every epic composition, tfie main 
action is necessarily carried on by the intervention of 
gods. But there seems to-jpe no solid reason for their 
opinion. Lucan has no gods, nor supematurai agents. 
The author of Leonidas also has no machinery. 

But though machinery is not absolutely (necessary 
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to the epicptaii, it ou^ht not to be totally exdudecf 
from it. Tne marvellous has a great charm for moet 
readers. It leads to subiiq^e description, and fills the' 
imagination. At the same time it becomes a j^t to 
be temperate in the use of supernatural machinery: 
and so to employ the religious faith or superstition of 
his country, as to give an air of probability to eventd, 
most contrary to the common course of nature. 

With regard to the allegorical personages, fatme. 
discord, love, and the^like, they form the worst kind 
of machinery. In description they may sometimes be 
allowed : but they should never hear any part in the 
action or the poem. As they are only mere names of 
general ideas, they ought not to be considered as per- 
sons; and cannot mingle with human actors, without 
an intolerable confusion of shadows with realities. 

In the narration of the poet, it is of little consequence 
whether he relate the whole, story in his own cha- 
racter, or introduce one of his personages to relate a 
part of the action that passed before the poem opens. 
Homer follows one method in nis Ihad, and the other 
in his Odyssey. It is to be observed, however, that if 
the narrative be given by any of the ^ctors. it gives 
the poet greater liberty of spreaduag out such parts of 
the subject, as he inclines to jdwell upon in person, 
and of comprising the rest within a short recital 
When the subject is of great extent, and comprehends 
the transactions of several years, as in the Odyssef 
and JSueid^ this method seems preferable. But, when ' 
the subject is of smaller compass and shorter duration, 
as in the Iliad and Jerusalem, the poet, may, without 
disadvantage, relate the whole in his own person. 

What is of most importance in the narration is, 
that it be perspicuous, anin^ated, aji4 enriched with 
every poetic beauty. No sort of compodtion requires 
more strength, dignity, and fire, than an epic poem. 
It is tiie region in which we look for every thing sub- 
lime in description, tender in sentiment, and bold or 
lively in exiwression. The ornaments.of epic poetry 
are grave and chaste. Nothing loose, ludicrous, or 
afiected, finds place ther^ All the objects it presents 
ought Uf be great, tender, or pleasing. Descriptions i 
of disgusting or shocking objects ,are to be avoided. 
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Soce the faUe of the Harpies in the .^!neid, and 
aAegory of Sin and Death in Paradise liost, 
ihiniid &ve been omitted. 

Why ja the epio poem the moflt dignified of all f 
What IS an epic poem 1 
What are its objects t 

Hdw does epic compositioQ differ from history 1 
What ttunse properties beloog to the subject 1 
Hotriur is unity to be understood? 
Oive examples of epiaodesv 
What is said bf the neabiess of the subject? 
Who have erred in mis respect 1 
WUm tOKf the poem be macie interesting T 
. What is said of the personages 7 
Deaeribe the two kinds of poetic charaetenL 
Who excel in this respect f 
Who is the hero of Paradise Lost T 
What is the machinery of an^epio Poemf 
What is said of allegorical personages ? 
When should the poet narrate the whole in person 1. 



HOMER'S lUAD AND ODYSSEY. 

Thb father of epic poetqr is Homer ; and in order 
to relish him, we must divest ourseives of modem 
ideas of dignity and refioemeoL &nd transport our ima- 
gination dmost three thousand years back in the )^ 
tory of mankind. The reader is to expect a picture 
^ the ancient world. The two ^reat characters of 
JEIomer's poetnr. are fire and dmimcitv. But to have 
a dear idea <» his merit, let us consider the Iliad un- 
der the three heads of the subject or action, the cha- 
ractecB, 9J^ <he narration. 

The subject of the' Iliad is happily chosen. FVnr no 
subject could be more splendid than the Trajan war. 
A great confederacy or the Grecian states, and ten 
rears' siege of Troy, must have e^pread far abroad 
ue renown of many military exploits, and given an 
extensive interest to the heroes who were cancemed in 
thenu Upon these traditions Homer grounded his . 
poem: ana, as he lived two or three centuries after 
the Trqian war, he had full liberty to intermingle 
17 
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foble with history, He choee not, however the wfafile 
Trqjaii war for his subject ; but with great judgment, 
selected the quarrel between Achilles and Agamem- 
non, which includes the most interesting' period of the 
war. He has thus given greater unity to his .poem. 
He has gained one hero, or princifMod character, that 
is, AchiUes ; and shown the pernicious efiects of dis- 
cord amon^ confederated princes. 

The praise of high invention has in every a^e been 
■ justly given to Homer. His incidents, speeches, cha- 
racters, divine and human ; his battles, his little 'his- 
tory pieces of the persons slain, discover a boundleas 
invention. Nor is his judgement lees worthy of praise. 
His story is conducted with great art. He rises 
upon us gradually. His heroes are introduced with 
exiquisite skill to our aJcquaintance. The distress 
thickens^as the poem advances; every thing serves to 
aggrandize Achilles, and to make him me capital 
figure. 

in charcustere. Homer is without a rival. He abounds 
in dialogue ana conversation, and this raoduces a 8j[)i- 
tited exhibition of his personages. This dramatic 
method, however, thougn more natural, expressive, 
and animated, is less grave and majestic than narra- 
tive. Some of Homer's speeches are unseasonable, 
and others trifling. With the Greek vivacity, he has 
also some of the Greek loquacity. 

In no characterjperhaps, does he display greater art, 
than ia that of Helen. Notwithstanding ner frailty 
. and crimes, he contrives to make her an interesting 
obiecU T he admiration with which, the old general 
benold her, when she is coming toward them ; her 
veiling herself, and shedding tears in the presence of 
Priam ; her grief at the sight of Menelaus ; her up- 
braiding of Paris for his cowardice, and her returning 
fondness for him, are exquisite strokes, and worthy (h 
a great master. 

Homer, has been accused of making AchiUes too 
brutal a character; and critics seem to have adopted 
this censure from two lines of Horace ; 

Impiger, iraeundus, inezorabOis, acer, 

Jnm negat tibi nata ; nihil non arrogat armig. 

It appears that Horace went beyond the troth. 
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Acliilles is paasdonaie ; but he is not a contemner of • 
law. He jbias reason on his side ; for, though he dis- 
covers too much heat, it must be allowed that he had 
been notoriously wronged. Besides bravery and con- 
tempt of death, he has the aualittes of openness and 
sincerity. He loves his subjects, and respects the 
gods. He is warm in his friendship^ ; and through- 
out, he is high spirited, gallant, and honoui^able. 

Homer's gods make a ^reat figure ; but his ma- 
chinery was not his own invention. He followed the 
traditions of his country. 

But, thouffh his machine^ is often lofty and mag- 
nificent, yet his gods are often deficient in ^gnity. 
They have all me human passions ; thev drink, and 
feast, and are vulnerable, like men. W hile, however, 
he at times degrades his divinities, he knows how to 
make them appear with most awful majesty. Jupiter, 
for the most part, is introduced with great di^nitv ; 
and several of the most sablime conceptions m the 
Iliad are founded cm the appearances of Neptune, Mi- 
nerva, and Apollo. 

The style of Homer is easy, natural, and highly 
animated. Of all the great poets, he is the most sim- 
ple in his style, and resembles, most the style of the 
poetical jparts of the Old Testament. Pope's transla^- 
tion of him affords no idea of his manner. His versi- 
fication, however, is allowed to be uncommonly melo- 
dious ; and to carry beyond that of any poet, resem- 
Uaace of sound to sense. 

In narration. Homer is always concise and descrip- 
tive; He paints his objects in a manner lo our sight. 
His battles are singularly adn^irable. W^e see them 
in all their hurry, terror, and confusion. In similes no 
poet abounds so much. His comparisons, however, 
taken in general} are not his greatest beauties ; they 
come upon us in too quick succession ; and often dis- 
turb his narration or description. His lions, bulls, 
eagles, and herds of sheep, recur too frequently. 

The criticism of Longinu^upon the Odyssey, is not 
without foundation ; thgt in this poem Homer may be 
likened to the setting sun, whose grandeur remains 
without the heat of hismeridian beatos. It wants the 
vigour and sublimity of the Iliad; iset possesses so 
many beauties, as to be justly entitled to nigh praisei. 
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It 10 a very amusipg poem, and. has much greattr 
variety than the Iliad. 4t contains many interesting 
stories and pleasing pictures of ancient manners. In- 
stead of the ferocity which peryades the Iliad, it pre- 
sents MB most amiable images of himianity anahosi^- 
taiity. It entertains us with many a wonderful ad- 
venture, and many a landscape of nature ; aaS. in-, 
structs us by a rich vein of morality and virtue, rcoi*. 
ninfi: through every part of the poem. 

There are some defects, however, in the Odyss^. 
Many of its scenes fall below the majesty of .an epic 
poem. The last twelve books are, in many places^ 
lanffuidand tedious ; and, perhaps, the poet is not hay^ 
py m the discovery of Ulvsses to Penebpe. She is 
too cautious and distrustful ; and we meet not that jqy- 
ous surprise expected on such an occasion. 

What muit we do in order to relish Honier f ^ 

What are the characteristics of Homer's poetry 1 

¥niat is the subject of the Diad % 

What is said of Homer's inventioii 7 

What of his judgement f 

How does he pamt characters 7 

What oharac^r has he given to Helen? 
^What fieiult has been found with Achilles? 
* What is. the true character of AchOlea ? 

What is said of Homer's machinery ? 

What is nid of his style f 

What is said of his narration ? 

Blention Longinus's criticisnu 
' What are the beauties of thdOdysfley? 

What are its defects ? 



THE iENEIO OF VmaiU 

^HB distinguishinff excellencies of the iEneidare 
elegance andtendemess. Viii^H is less animated and 
less sublime than Homer; but he has fewer n^li- 
mcies, grtoter variety, and more dignity. The 
Sneid has all the correctness and improvements of 
the Augustan age. We meet no contention ofjb^ 
roes about a female slave; no violent scolding, Dor 
abusive language ; but the poem jc^peos with the ut- 
most magoiJBceiice. 
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' TbA subject of the jSBneid, whiqh is the establish- 
ment of jSneas in Italf, is extremely happy. No* 
thing; could be more interesting to the Romans, than 
Vire^d's derii^ig their ori^n from bo famous a hero 
as iBn^. The subjeet was splendid itself; it gdiYe 
the poet a theme, taken from the traditionary history 
of his country ; it allowed him to adopt Homer's my- 
thology ; and afforded him frequent oi^portunities of 
giancin^- at all the future great exploits of the Ro- 
mans, e^ of describing Italy in its ancient and fa- 
bulous state. 

Unity pi action isperfectly preserved in the .^Bneid. 
The settlement ot Moeaa in Italy by order of the gods, 
is constantly kept in view. The episodes are profierly 
linked to the main subject; and the nodus or intrigue 
of the poeih is happily formed. The wrath of Jjono, 
who opposes ^neas, gives rise to all his difficuftiesi 
and connects the l^man with the celestial operations, 
through the whole t>oem. 

Great art and judgment are displayed in the, 
^neid : but even Virgil is not without nis faults. One 
is, that ne has so few marked characters. Achates, 
Cloanthes. Gyas, and other Trojan heroes, who ac- 
compandea ^neas into Italy, are < undistinguished 
jSgures. Even ^neas himself is not a very into*- 
resting hero. He is described, indeed, as pious and 
brave ; but his character is not marked by those strokes 
that touch the heart. The character of Dido is the 
best supported in the whole ^neid. Her warmth of 
passion, keenness of resentment, and violence of cha- 
racter, exhibit a more animated figure than any other 
Virgil has drawn. 

, The management ci the subject, also, is in some 
respects excefidonable. The six last books received 
not Uie finishing hand of the author ; and, for this 
rsason, he ordered his poem to be committed to the 
flames. The jvars with the Latins are in dignity 
inferior to iJie more interestijog objects previously pre- 
sented to us ; and the reader is tempted to take part 
with Tumus against ^neas. 
The principal exceUency o[ Virgil, and what he 
1 beyond all poets, is tenderness. His soul was 




of sensibiUty. He lelt himself all the afiecting 
circumstances in the scenes he describes ; and knew 
17* 
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how, bjr A singie stroke, to reach the heait la mn 
epic poem, this merit is next to mMumty. The b^ ' 
cond book of die iE^eid w oneof die greatoit mas- 
ter-pieces ever exeooted. The death of <fld Priaooi, 
asd the family pieeeeof j^neas, Aochises^ a^ Oreiisa, 
are as tender as can be conceived. In the fourth book 
the nnhaftp/ passion emddftathof Dido are admirafale. 
The interview of iSaeas \fith Andromache and lie- 
ienoByin the third hook: the episodes of PfJIas and 
E vander, of Nisus and Eury^lus, of Laosos and M^ 
zentius, are all btriking instances of the power of 
raising Xhe tender emotioiis. The hest ao^ most 
fiaished books are the fivst, eeoood, lomth, sixth, 
sefeath. ekhth, and twelfth. 
I Yir^l's ibatt&es arc, in ire and stdMlmity, fhr inte- 
rior to Homer's. But in one important episode, the 
descent ioto hell, he has outdone Homer in die Odfs- 
sejf, by man^ degrees. ^There is nothine in all anti- 
quity equal m its kind to the sixth hook of the Moead, 
The scenery, the objects, and tiie description are great, 
solemn, and sublime. 

>Wiith regard to the<compara.tive merit of these two 
mat pEkices of epic poetry^ it muse be aHowed that 
Homer was ^greater genius, and Tiiigil the more 
correct writer. Homer is moee orignial. more hold, 
more soUime, and more fercibie. In Juaffnient they 
are both eminent Homer has all the Grem vivacity ; 
Vicgil aH the tRoman stateliness. The imaffmatm 
of Homer is the most copious ; ^aitof Vir;^! uie most 
correct The strength of die ibrm^* lies m warmimg 
the fancy; that «f the latter in touching the heort. 
Homer's style is more simple and ammated ; VirgH's 
nKMne elegaataod moform. 

What are the great eKoelleosies of the JBnsidf 
Q^eA it equal uteOdvawv in wblieuty I 
Wimt exMlkOQci in tKe cnckioe of the flvt^ootsf 
Is unity .of action nreiarved *? 
What are the faulta of the J^bekl 1 
How is Che subject managed 1 
What is VirgiPs great^exoellency .? 
Howare his.batttea n^narod? 
'fiow do Homer <and tir^ CQfOpaf^t 
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LUQAN'S PHARSAUA. 



LuOAN is inferior to Ho^er and Vii;^! ; yet he de- 
serveB ^tention. There is little invention in his 
Pharsalia'; and it is conducted in too historical a msift- 
ner to be stricdy epic. It may be arranged, howerer, 
In the epio class, as it treats of |rreat and heroic ad- 
i^entUTBB. The subject of the Phara^a has all the 
CTie di^uty and grandeur': and it possesses unitjrof 
dbiect, viz. the tnumph of CsBsar over Roman hberty. ^ 

But, though the subject of Lucan is ccxifessedly 
iKBiuic, it has two defects. Civil wars i^iesent objects 
ilijoiiiocking for epic ^poetry, and furnish odious and 
4^ai^asting vie#B of human nature. But Luisan's ' 
^enioi seems to delight in savage scenes. 

' The other defect of Lucan's subject is. that it was 
too near the time in which he hved. This deprived 
iitm of the assistance of fiction and machinery; and 
thereby rendered his work less splendid andamusin?. 
The facts, on which he founds his poem, were too w^ 
known, and too recent, to ^uimit fables and the inter- 
position of gods. 

The characters of Lucan are drawn with spirit and 
force. But, though Pompey is his hero, he has not 
TAade hiip very interesting- He marks not Pompey 
hy any high distinction, either for magnanimity or 
vklour. Be is always surpassed bv Cssar. Cato is 
liucan's favourite character; ancL whenever he in- 
troduces him, he rises above himself. 

In managing his story, Lucan confines himself too 
mudi to chronological order. This breaks the thread 
of l^s narration^ and hurries him from place to place. 
He is also too digressive ; frequently quitting his sub- 
ject, to 'g[ive us some geographical descnption, or 
philosophical disquisition. 

There are several poetical and spirited descriptions 
in the Pharaalia; but the strength of this poet does 
not lie dther in narration or description. His narra- 
tion is often dry ^nd harsh ; his description^ are often 
overwrought, and employed on disagreeable objects. 
His chief merit consists in his sentiments ; which are 
nobfe, striking, glowing, tod ardent He is the most 
Dhfloioj^eai; tuod the inost patriotic poet of antiquity. 
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He was a stoic ; and the spirit of that philosophy' 
breathes though his poem* He is elevated and bold ; 
and aboonds in well timed exclamations and apos- 
trophes. 

As his vivacity and fire are great, he is apt to be 
carried away by them. His freat defect is wmit of 
moderation. He knows not where to stop. When he 
would agjff randise his objects, he becomes tmnid and 
unnatural. There is much bombast in his poem. His 
taste is marked with the corruption of his age ; and 
instead of poetry, he often exhibits declamation. 

On the whole, however, he is an author of lively and 
original genius. His hi^h sentiments, and his fir& 
serve to acone for many of his defects. His genius had 
strength, but no tenaet'ness or amenity. Compared 
with Virgil, he has more fire and sublimer sentiments ; 
but in every thing else falls infinitely below him, par- 
ticularly in purity, elegance, and tenderness. 

Statins and Silius Italjcus, though poets of the epic 
class, a^ too inconsiderable for ^urticular criticifim. 

What IB the subject of the Pharsalia? 
. What are its two defects ? 
How are Lucan's characters drawn 1 
What fault io the management of the story 1 
What is his great defect 7 
How does he compare with Virgil 7 



TASSaS JERUSALEM. 

Jerusalem Delivered is a strictly regular epic poem. 
aoMl abounds with beauties. The subject is the re- 
covery of Jerusalem from infidels, by the united pow- 
ers of Christendom. The enterpnse was spiendid, 
venerable, and heroic; and an mteresting; contrast 
is exhibited between the Christians and Saracens. 
Religion renders the subject august, and opens a na- 
tural field for machinery and sublime description. 
The action too lies in a country, and in a period of 
time, sufficiently remote to admit an intermixture of 
fable with history. 

Riclv invention is a capital quality in Tasso. He 
is fuU of events, finely diversified. He never fatigues 
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his readers by mere war and fighting. He frequently 
abi^ the scene ;, and from camps and battles trans^ 
ports us to more pleasing objects. Sometimes the so- 
E^unities of religion ; sometimes the intrigues of love ; 
at otbor times the adventures of a journey, or the. 
incidfints of pastoral life, relieve ana entertain ^e 
reader. The work, at the same time, is artfully con- 
nected ; and, in the midst of variety, there is perfect 
unity of plan. 

Many characters enliven the poem ; and these dis- 
tinctly marked and well supported. Godfrey, the 
l&Biler of the enterprise,, is prudent, moderate, and 
brave; Tancred, amorous, generous, cmd gallant. 
Rinaldo, who is; properly the hero oi the poem, is 
passionate and resentful, but full of zeal, honour, tod 
neroism. Solyman is high minded : Erminia, tender ; 
Armida, artful euad violent; aud Clorinda, masculine. 
In drawing characters, Tasso is superior to Virgil^ 
and yields to no poet but*Homer. 

He f^oundb in machinery. Whai celestial being» 
]0terpose> his machinery is noble. But devils, en* 
chanters, and conjurors, act too great a part through- 
out his poem. In general, the marvellous ^s came^ 
to extravagancp. The poet was too great an admirer 
ofthie romantic spirit oi knight errantr:r* 

In describings magnificent objects, ms style is firm 
aj^d majestic. In gay and pleasing description, it is 
soft and* insinuating. ISrminia's pastoral retreat ih 
the seventh book, and the arts and beauty of Ar- 
mMa in the fourth book, are exquisiteiy beautifij^. 
His battles are animated, and properly varied by in- 
cidents. It is nidasst by aetionsj, characters, and 4^ 
seiiptionsi, that he interests us^ than b:|r the sen1;imeiv- 
tal part of has work. He is n^r inferior to Virgil in 
tAMemess^ and, when he aims at being sentiic^^ntal 
and path^tjf « he is ai^t 'to become artificial. 

\i nascim been objected to Tasso, that he abounds 
jn pmnt and eonoeit \ but this censure has beenrcaf-^ 
riea too f$av F^t, m his general character, he k 
masouhneaufid Strang*. The humour of decrying him» 
passed f^m the Ft ench critics to those of England., 
B^t their striolures are Hounded either in ignorahca 
07 prejudice. For the Jerusal&m, is, in my opinion, 
thi^ ^d r^i^iar^ epio poem in the world, and stands 
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next to the Iliad and ^neid. In simplicity and fire^ 
TasBo is inferior to Homer ; in tendemeas^ to Vir^ ; 
in sublimity to Milton ; but for fertility of invedlaoii, 
variety of incidents, expression of characters^ rich- 
ness of description, and beautv of style, no qpet, ex- 
cept the three just named, can be compared to him. 

» 

What m the subject of the Jerusalem? 

What advantages does the subject furnish 1 

What is Tasso^s capital quality 1 

What is said of bii^ characters 7 

In this respect how does he compare with Homer and Virgi^ 1 

Wh^ is tne fault of his machinery? , ' 

What is said, of his style 1 

What is the rank of the Jerusalem? 



THE LUSIAD OF CAMOENS. 

The' Portuguese boast of Camoens, as the Italians 
do of Tasso. The discovery of the East-Indies by 
Vasco de Gama. an enterprize alike splendid and isk- 
teresting, is the subject of the poem of Camoens. 
The adventures, distresses, and actions of Vasco and 
his countrymen, are well fancied and described ; and 
the Lusiad is conducted on the epic plan. The inci- 
dents of the poemare magnificent; and, joined ipdth 
some wildness smd irregularity, there is oisptayeid in 
it much poetic spirit, strong fancy, and bold descrip- 
tion. In the poem, nowever' there is no attempt to- 
ward painting characters. Vasco is the hero, and 
the only personage that makes euiy figure. 

The machinery of the Luaad is perfectly extixiva- 
^anf ; being formed of an odd mixture of Christian 
ideas and ra^an mythology. Pagan divinities appear 
to be the deities : and Christ and the Holy Virgm to 
be inferior agents. One great subject, however, of 
the Portuguese expedition, is to extend the empire of 
Christanity, and to extirpate Mahomel^sm. In this 
religious imdertaking the chief protector of the Por- 
tuguese is Venus, and their great adversary is Bac- 
chus. Jupiter is introduced as foretelling the downfall, 
of Mahomet. Vasco, during a storm, implores the' 
aid of Christ and the Virgm ; and iQ return to tbia 
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fmyer Venus appears, and, discovering the storm to 
Be the work of JBacchus, complains to Jupiter, and 
procures the winds to be ccdmed. All this is most 
preposterous; but; towlu'd the end of his work, th^ 
poet offers an awkward apoloff^ for his mythology ; 
making the goddess Thetis i^orm Vasco, that she 
and the ^ther heathen divinities cu-e no more than 
name? to describe the operations of Providence. 

In the Lusiad, however, there is some fine machine- 
ry of a difierent kind. The alppearance of the eenius 
m the river Changes, in a dream, to EmanueC king 
of Portugal, inviting nim to discover his secret springs, 
flftid acquainting him that he was the monaW^h des-. 
tined to enjoy the treasures of the East, is a happ7 
idea. But in ,the fifth canto, the poet displa3rs his 
noblest conception of this sor^, where Vasco recounts 
to the kin^ of Melinda all the woiKlers of his voyage. 
He tells him, that when the fleet arrived at the Cape 
of Good Hope, which had never been doubled before 
by any navigator, there appeared to them suddenly a 
huge phantom, nsing out of the sea in the midst of 
tempest and thunder; with a heeui that reached the 
clouds; and a countenance that filled them with terror. 
This was the genius of that hitherto unknown ocean ; 
aiid he menaced them in a voic» of thunder for inva- 
ding those unknown seas: foreteUins the calamities 
that were to befall them, it they shoind proceed ; and 
then, with a mighty noise, disappeared. This is a very 
solemn and striking piece of machinery : and shows 
that Camoens was a poet of a bold and loity inuiginar 

tUHQU 

What is the subject of the Lusiad 1 
What are the faults of the machinery 1 
What beauties are mentioned 7 



T^ TEL£MACHUS OF FENELON. 



It would be unpardonable in a review of enpic poets 
to forget the amiable Fenelon. His work^ though in 
prose/ ... ._ . t , 

triv< 
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rose, is a ix)em ; and the plan in general is welTcon- 
ived, having epic grandeur and unity of action. He 
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empIoTB the ancient mythplogy, and -exoebln the IM^ 
.piication of it. There is grea^t riohneas, aer w^ as 
beauty in his descriptions. To soft and cairn Bcenes, 
his genius is more particularly suited t such as the 
incidents of pastoral life, the pieasiBes of yirtoe, or a 
'couiitiy flourishing in peaoe. 

His firist books are eminently racoellent The ad- 
ventures of Cal3n;»o are Iheehief beauties ^ his work. 
Vivacity and interest join in the narration. In the 
'books which follow there is less happiness in the exe- 
cution, and an apparent languor. The author, in 
'warlike adventures, is most unfortunate. 

Some critics have refused to rank this work aemoBg 
*epic poems. Their objection riaesffom the minute 
details it exhibits of virtuous policy, and from the dis- 
courses X)f Mentor, which recur too fiequently, and 
top much in the strain of common-place moraii^. To 
these peculiarities, however, the author was led by 
the design with which he wrote, that of Arming a 
young prince to the cares and duties of a virtuous 
mOD^rch. 

Several epic jpoets have described a descent mto 
hell ; and in the prospects they have given us of the 
invisible world, we may observe the gradual refine- 
tnent, in the opinions of men, concerning a future istate 
df rewards and punishments. Horner^ descent of 
Ulysses into hell, is indistinct and drearv. The scene 
is m the country of the Cimmerians, which is always 
covered with clouds aild darkness: and, when tpe 
spirits of the dead appear, we hardly know whether 
Ulysses is above or below ground. The glwwts too, 
even of the heroes, appear dissatisfied with their con- 
dition. 

In Virgiljthedescentintoheil discovers great tefbe- 
ment, corresponding to the progress of pMosophy. 
The objects are more distinct, grand, and awful. 
There is-a fii!e description of the separate mansions 
of good and bad spirits. Feneion's visit of Telemachus 
to the shades, is still much more philosoi^cal than 
Virgil's. He refines the ancient mythology by Ids 
kfiowledgeof the true religion, and adorns it with that 
j^autifuT enthufiiaam, for which he is so remafkable. 
His roliatiofi of the happiness of the just is an exceU 
lent descriptwn in the mystic strain. 



,< 
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What are the chief beauties of TelemachuBl 
Wherein does the author fail 1 
Why have critics objected to this poem? 
What is saidof the descent of Ulysses to hell 1 
Hovir does the descent of Telemachus compare with that of 
/&ae9M in Virgil 7 



THE HENRIADE OF VOLTAIRE. 

Tbe Henriade its, without doubt, a regular epic 
poem. In several places of this work, Vdtaire ois- 
covere that boldness of conception, that vivacity and 
liveliness of expression, by which he is so much dis- 
tin^iruished. Several of his comparisons are new and 
happy. But the Henriade is not Jiis master-piece. In 
the tragic line he has certainly been more successful 
than in the epic. Frenchversification is illy suited to 
epic poetry. It is not only fettered by rhyme, but wants , 
elevation. Hence not only feebleness, biit sometimes 

{)PQsaic flatness in the style. The poem consequently 
an^ishes ; and the reader is not animated by that 
spirit which is inspired by a sublime compositioa of the 
epic kind. ' . . 

The triumph of Henry IV. over the arms of the 
League, is the subject of the Henriade. The ac- 
tion of the poem properly includes only the siege of 
Paris. It is an action perfectly epic ; and conducted 
with due regard to unity, and to the rules of eritics. 
But it has great defects. It is founded on civil wars : 
and presents to the mind those odious objects, massa- 
cres and assassinations. It is also of too recent date, 
and too much within the bounds of well known histo- 
ry. The author has farther erred by mixing fiction 
with truth. The poem, for instance, opens with a 
voyage of Henry's to England, and an interview be- 
tween him ana Queen Elizabeth ; though Henry 
never saw England, nor ever conversed with Eliza- . 
beth. In subjects 01 such notoriety, a fiction ofthi» 
kind shocks every intelligent reader. 

A great deal of machinery is employed by Voltaire^ 

for the purpose of embellishing his poem. But it is ef 

the worst kind, tiiat of aliegorical being& Discord^ 

cannin«:, and love» appear as personages, and mix 

IS 
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with human actors. This is contrary to all rationaC 
criticism. Ghosts, angels, and devils, have a popular 
existence ; but every one knows that allegorical be- 
ings are no more than representations of human pas- 
aons and dispositions ; and ought not to have place, as 
actors, in a poem which relates to human transactions. 

In justice, however, it must be observed that the 
machinery of St Louis possesses real dignity. The 
prospect of the invisible world, wHich St. Louis fives 
to Henry in a dream^ is the finest passage inthe Hen- 
riade. Death bringing the souls of the departed in 
succession before God, and the palace of the destinies 
open to Henry, are striking emd magnificent objects. 

Though some of Voltaire's episodes are properly ex- 
tended, his narration is too general The events are 
too superficially related, andtoo much crowded. T he 
strain of sentiment, however, which pervades the Hen- 
riada, is high and noble. 

What is the subject of the Henriade t 
What are its defects 7 
What ure the faults of the machinery ? 
What are the heauties of the machinery 1 



MlLTdJNPS PARADISE LOI^T. 

Milton chalked out a new and very extraordinary 
course. As soon e^ we open Ms Paradise Lost, we 
are introduced into an invisible world, and surround- 
ed by celestial and infernal bdngs^^ Angels and de- 
vils are not his machinery, but his principal actors. 
What in any other work would be the marvellous, is 
in this the natural course of events ; and doubts may 
arise, whether his poem be strictly an epic composition. 
But whether it be so or not, it is certainly one of the 
highest efforts of poetical genius ; and in one great 
characteristic of epic poetry, majesty,' and sublimity, 
is equal to any that besCrs this name. 

The subject of his poem led Milton upon difficult 
ground. If it had been more human and less the- 
olcieical ; if his occurrences had been more connected 
with real life ; if he had afforded a greater display of 
the characters and passions (^ men; his poem would 
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havebeen more pleasing to most readers. His subject, 
however, was peculiarly suited to the daring sublimity 
of his genius. As he alone was fitted for it, so he hais 
shown in liie conduct of it a wonderful stretch of im- 
agination and invention. From a few hints given in 
the Sacred Scriptures, he has raised a regular struc- 
ture^ atijl filled his poem with a variety of incidents. 
He 18 sometim'es dry euid harsh: euid too ofleA the 
metaphysician and divine. But tho, general tenour of 
his work is interesting, elevated, and afiecting. The 
arti'ul change of his c^jects^ and the scene, laid now in 
heaven, now on earth, and now in helL afford suffi- 
cient diversity ; while unity of plan is perfectly support- 
ed. Calm scenes are exhibited in the employments 
ojf Adam and Eve, in Paradise > and busy scenes and 
great actions, in the enterprises of Satan, and in the 
wars of angels. The amiable innocence df our first 

Earents, and the proud* ambition of Satan, afford a 
appy contrast through die whole poem, wmch ^ives 
it an uncommon charm. But the conclusion perhaps 
Is too tragic lor epic poetry. 

The subject naturidly admits no great display of 
characters; but such as could be introduced, are pro- 
perly supported. Satan makes a striking figuro, and 
IS the bc»t drawn character in the poem. Milton has 
artfully given him a mixed character, not altogether 
void 01 some good qualities. He is brave, anafaith^ 
ful to his troops. Amid his impiety he is not without 
remorse. He is even touched with pity for our first 
j)arents; and from the necessity of his situation, jus- 
tifies his design against them. He is actuated by 
%ambition and resentment, rather than by pure malice. 
The characters of Belzebub, Moloch, and Belial, are 
well painted.' The good angels, though described 
with dignity, have more uniformity of character. 
Among them, however, the mild condescension of 
Raphael, and the tried fidelity of Abdiel, form proper 
characteristic distinctions. The attempt to descnbe 
God Almighty hin^lf, was too bold, and accordingly 
most unsuccessfuL The innocence of our first pa- 
rents is delicately painted. In, some speeches, ^lerhaps 
Adam appears too knowing and refined for his situ- 
ation, five is hit off more nappily. Her gentlenm, 
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modesty, and frailty, are expressively characteristic 
of the female character. 

Milton's great and distin^shing excellence is his 
sublimity, in this, perhaps he excels even Homer. 
The first and second books of Paradise Lost are al- 
most a continued series of the highest sublime. £ut, 
his sublimity differs from that of Homer ; which is al- 
ways accompanied by impetuosity and fire. The sub- 
lime of Milton is a calm and amazing (grandeur. Ho- 
mer warms and hurries us alon^ : Milton fixes us 
in a state of elevation and astonishment Homer's 
sublimity appears most in his description of actions ; 
Milton's in that of wonderful and stupendous objects. 

But while Milton excels most in sublimity, his work 
abounds in the beautiful, the pleasing, and the tender. 
When the scene is in Paradise, the imagery is ^y 
and smiling. His descriptions show a fertile imagina- 
tion ; and m his similes he is remarkably happy. If 
faulty, it is from their too freauent allusions to matters 
x)f learning and to ancient faoles. It must also be con- 
fessed that there is a failing ofi* in the latter part of 
Paradise Lost 

The language and versification of Milton have high 
merit. His blank verse is harmonious and diversi- 
fied ; his style is full of majesty. There may be found 
indeed some prosaic luies in his poem. But in a wo^ 
80 long and so harmonious, the<« may be forgiven. 

Paradise Lost, amid beauties of every kind, has many 
inequalities. No high and daring genius was ever 
uniformly correct Milton is too frequently theological 
and metaphysical; his 'words are oiten technical, and 
he is affectedly ostentatious of his learning. Many of* 
his faults, however, are to be imputed to the pedantry 
of his age. He discovers a vigour, a grasp of genius 
equal to every thing great ; sometimes he rises above 
every other poet, and sometimes he fails below him* 
ifelf. 



What is remarkable in the Paradise Lost f 
,What is its subject 7 

How might this poem haVe been more pleasing 1 
What is the general tenour of the work 1 
Where ore balm Scenes exhibited 7 
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Where are buiy scenes exhibited T 

What is said ot the coDcluBion f 

What is the character of Satan 1 

What is Milton's great excellence 7 

In what else does the work abound f 

What is said of the language and versification f 

What are the fiuilts of Paradise Lost? 



DRAMATIC POETRY.— TRAGEDY. 

In all civilized nations, dramatic poetry has been a 
favourite amusement. It divides itself mto the two 
lories of tragedy and comedy. Of these, tragedy is 
the most dignified ; as great and serious obiects inter- 
est us more than little and ludicrous ones. The former 
rests on the high passions, the virtues, crimes, and 
sufferings of mankind ; the latter on their humours, 
.follies, and pleasures ; and-ridicule is its sole instru- 
ment. 

Tragedy is a direct imitation oi' human manners 
and eu^tioQ?. It does not, like an epic poem, exhibit 
characters by description or narration : ut sets the per- 
sonages before us. and makes them act and speak 
with propriety. This species of writing, therefore, re- 
quires deep knowledge of the human heart; and, 
when happily executed, it has the power of raising 
the strongest emotions. 

In its general strain and spirit, traa^edy is favourable 
to virtue. Characters of honour claim our respect and 
approbation ; and to raise indignation, we must paint 
a person in the odious colours of vice and depravity. 
Virtuous men indeed are often represented by the 
tragic poet, as unfortunate ; for this happens in real 
life. But he always engages our hearts in their be- 
half; and never represents vice as finally triumphant 
and happy. Upon tiie same principle, if beui men 
succeed in their designs, they are yet nnally conducted 
to punishment It may therefore be concluded, that 
tragedies are moral compositions. 

It is affirmed by Aristotle, that the design of tra- 
gedy is to purge our passions by means of pity and 
terror. But, perhaps it would have been more accu- 
rate to have said, that the object of this speciesof com* 
18» 
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poBition is to improve our virtuous sensibilitf. tfa ' 
writer excite our pity for the aiRictedj inspire us with 
piuper sentiments on beholding the vicissitude of life, 
ana stimulate us to avoid the misfortunes of others by 
exhibiting their errors, he has accomplished aU the 
moral purposes of tragedy. 

In a tragedy it is necessary to have an interestin? 
story, and that the writer conduct it in a natural and 
probable manner. For the end of tragedy is not so 
much to elevate the imagination as to afiect the heart 
This principle, which is founded on the clearest rea- 
son, excludes irom tragedy all machinery, or fabuloos 
intervention of gods. Ghosts alone, from their foun- 
dation in popular belief, have maintained their pla^^e 
in tragedy. 

To promote an impression of probability, the story 
of a tragedy, according to some critics, should never 
be a pure fiction/ but ou^ht to be built on real facts. 
This, however, is carrymg the matter too far. For a 
fictitious tale, if properly conducted, will melt the heart 
as much as real history. Hence, .the traffic poet 
mixes many fictitious circumstances with weu-known 
facts. Most readers never think of separating the his- 
toricial from the fabulous. They attend only to what is 
probable, and are touched by events that resemble na* 
ture. Accordingly some of the most affecting tra- 
gedies are entirely fictitious in their 6ubject& Such 
are the Fair Pemtent, Douglas, and the Orphan. 

In its origin, tragedy was rude and imperfect. 
Among the Qreeks it was at first nothing more than 
the seng which was sun^ at the festival of Bacchus. 
These songs were sometimes sung by the whole com- 
pany, and sometimes by separate bands, answering 
alternately to each other, aiid making a chorus. To 

give this entertainment some variety, Theepis, who 
ved about five hundred years before the Christian 
era, introduced a person between the son^, who 
made a recitation in verse, ^schvlus, who kved fifty 
years after him, introduced a dialogue between two 
perenns or actors,, comprehending some interesting 
stoiTj; and placed them on a stage adorned with scene- 
ry. The drama now b^gan to assume a regular form; 
and was soon after brought to perfectioaby SMuxolei 
and Euniades. 
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It thus appears that the chorus was the foundation 
of tragedy. But, what is remarkable, the dramatic 
dialo^e, which was only an addition to it, at ien^ 
liecame the principal part of the entertainment ; and 
the chorus, losing its dignity, came to be accounted 
onlv an accessory in tragedy. At last, in modem tra- 
gedy, it has entirely disappeared ; and its absence from 
the stage forms the chief distinction between the aiv- 
cient and modern drama. 

The chorus, it must be allowed, rendered tragedy 
more magnificent, instructive, and moral. But, on the 
other hand, ft was unnatural, and lessened me inte- 
rest of the piece. It removed the representation from 
the resemblance of life. It has accordingly been 
with propriety excluded from the stage. 

The three unities of action, place, and time, have 
been considered as essential to the proper conduct of 
dramatic fable. Of these three, \mity of action is un- 
doubtedly most important This consists in the rela- 
tion which all the incidents introduced, becur to some 
desiffn or effect, combining them naturally into oae 
whole. Thisunitjr ofsubjectis most essential to tra- 
gedy. For a multiplicity of plots, by distracting the 
attention, prevents the peissions from rising to any 
height Hence the absurdity of two independent acr 
tions in the same play. There may indeed be under- 
plots ; but the poet snould make these subservient to 
the main action. They should conspire to bring for- 
ward the catastrophe of the play. 

Of a separate and independent action, or intrigue; 
there is a clear example in Addison's Cato. The sub- 
ject of this tragedy is the death of Cato, a noble per- 
sonage, and supported by the author with much dig- 
nity. But all the love scenes in the play ; the passion 
of Cato's two sons for Lucia, and that of Juba for 
Cato's daughter, are mere episodes. They break the 
unity of the subject, and form a very unseatonable 
junction of gallantry, With high sentiments of patri- 

OtiSBL * 

Unity of action must not, however, be confounded , 
with fiimpiicity of plot Unity and simplicity import 
Afferent things in dramatic composition. The plot is 
simple, when a smaQ number of incidents are mtro- 
ilucedmtok. With respect to plots the ancients were 
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more nmple than the moderns. The Greek tragredies 
appear indeed to be too naked, and destitute of interest- 
ing events. The moderns admit a much greater 
variety of incidents ■ which is certainly an improve- 
menti as it renders the entertainment more animated 
and more instructive. It may, however, be carried 
too far ; for an overcharge of action and intrigue pro- 
duces perplexity and embarrassment. Of this, the 
Moummg Bride of Ck)ngreve is an example. The 
incidents succeed each other too rapidly; and the 
catastrophe, which ought to be plain and simple, is . 
artificial and intricate. 

Unitv of action must be maintained, not only in the 
general construction of the fable, but in all the acts 
and scenes of the play. The division of every play 
into five acts is founded merely on common practice, 
and the authority of Horace. 

Neye minofi neu sit quinto productior acta 
Fabula. 

> 

There is nothing in nature which fixes this rule. On 
the Greek stage the division by acts was unknown. 
The word act never occurs once in the Poetics of 
Aristotle. Practice, however, has established this 
division ; and the poet must be careful that each act 
terminate in a proi)er place. The first act should con- 
tain a clear exposition of the subject It should excite 
curiosity, and mtroduce the personages to the acquain- 
tance of the spectators. During the second, third, and 
fourth acts, the plots should gradually thicken. The 
passions should be kei)t constantly awake. There 
should be no scenes of idle conversation or mere de- 
clamation. The ^spense and cdncem of the specta- 
tors should be excited more and more. This is the 
' great excellency of S hakspeare. Sentiment, passion, 
pity, and terror, should pervade every tragedy, 
in the fi^h act, which is the seat of the catastrophe, 
. the author should most fully dispjay his art and genius. 
The first requisite is, that the unravelling of the plot 
be brought about by probable and natural means. 
Secondly, the catastrophe should be simple, depending 
on few events^ and including but few pereons. Pas- 
sionate sensibdity 'languishes when divided among 
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many objects. Lastly, inthe catastrophe, every thing 
should be warm and glowing ; and pe poet must be 
simple, serious, and pathetic ; using no language but 
that 01 nature. 

It is not essential to the catastrophe of a tragedy that 
it end unhappily. Sufficient distress^ and agitation, 
with many tender emotions, may be raised in the 
course of me play. But in general the spirit of tra- 
gedy leans to the side of leaving the impression of 
virtuous sorrow strong upon the mind. 

A curious question here occurs ; how happens ^, 
that the emotions of sorrow in tragedy afford gratifi- 
cation to tie mind ? It seems to be the constitution of 
our nature, that all the social passions should be at- 
tended with pleasure. Hence nothing is more pleas- 
ing than love and friendship. Pity is, for wise ends, a 
strong instinct; and it necessarily produces some dis- 
tress on account of its sympathy with sufferers. The 
heart is at the same moment warmed by kindness, 
and afflicted by distress. Upon the whole, the state of 
the^mind is agreeable. We are pleased with ourselves, 
not only for our benevolence, but for our sensibiuty. 
The pain of sympathy is also dimimshedby recollect- 
ing that the distress is not real ; and by the power of 
action and sentiment, of language and jwetry. 

After treating of flie acts of a play, it is proper to 
notice the scenes. The entrance of a new person upwi 
the stage, forms what is caUed a new scene. These 
scenes, or successive conversations, should be closely 
connected ; and much of the art of dramatic cgmpoa- 
tion consists in maintaining this connexion. Fortjua 
purpose two rules must be observed. 1. Dunng the 
course of one act the stage should never be left empty 
a moment for this wouldmake a gap in the represen- 
tation. Whenever the stage is evacuat^, the act m 
closed. This rule is generally ob^rved by French 
tragedians ; but it is much neglected by the B^ngUsli. 
2. No person should come upon the stage, or leave it, 
witfiout some apparent reason. If this rule be neglect- 
ed, the dramatis^rsonsB are Uttle better than so mw 
puppets ; for the drama professes imitaUon ot lea^ 

^'^o^tyof action, critics haVe added the unities of 
time and place^ Unity of place requires the scene 
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never to be Bhifled ; that the action of the play contiirae 
in the same place where it began. Unity of time, 
strictly taken, requires that the time of the action be 
no longer, than the time allowed for the representation 
of the play. Aristotle, however, permits the action ta 
. comprehend the whole day. These rules are intended 
to bring the imitation nearer to reality. 

Among the Greeks there was no division of acts. 
In modern times, the practice has prevailed of suspend- 
inff the spectacle some little time between the acts. 
This practice gives latitude to the imagination and 
renders strict confinement ,to time and place less 
necessary. Upon this account, therefore, too strict 
an observance of these unities should not be preferred 
to higher beauties of execution, nor to the introduction 
of more^ pathetic situations. But transgressions of 
these unities, though they may be often advantageous, 
ought not to be too frequent nor violent Hurrying 
the spectator from one distant city to another, or 
making several days or weeks pass during the repre- 
sentation, would shock the imagination too much, and 
therefore cannot be allowed in a dramatic writer. 

Having examined dramatic action, we shall now 
attend to the characters most proper to be' exhibited 
in a tragedy. Several critics affirm that the nature 
of traged3r requires the principal personages to be al- 
ways of high or princely rank; as the suiferings of 
such persons seize the heart most forcibly. But this 
is more specious than solid. For the distresses of Des- 
demona, Monin^ia, and Belvidera, interest us as much, 
as if they had been princesses or queens. It is suffi- 
cient, that In tragedy there be nothing degrading or 
mean in the personages exhibited. High rank may 
render the spectacle more splendid ; but it is the tale 
itself, and the art of the poet, that make it interesting 
and pathetic. 

In describing his characters, the poet should be care- 
ful so to order the incidents, which relate to them, as 
to impress the spectators with favourable ideas of 
virtue, and of the divine administration. Pity should 
be raised for the virtuous in distress; and the author 
should studiously beware of making such representa- 
tions of life, as would render virtue an object of aver- 
sion, 
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Unmixed characters, either of good or ill men, are 
not, in the opinion bf Aristotle, fit for tragedy. For 
the distresses of the former, as unmerited, hurt us; 
and the sufierings of the latter excite no compassion. 
Mixed chsuracters afford the best field for displaying, 
without injury to morals, the vicissitudes of life. They 
interest us the most deeply ; and their distresses are 
most ihstructive, when represented as springing out 
of their own passions; or as'originating in some weak- 
ness incident to human nature. 

The Greek tragedies are often founded on mere 
destiny and inevitable misfortunes. Modem, tragedy 
aims at a higher object, and takes a wider range ; as 
it shows the direful effect of ambition, jealousy, love, 
resentment, and of every strong emotion. But of all 
the passions which furnish matter for tragedy, love 
has most occupied the modern stage. To me ancient 
theatre, love was almost unknown. This proceeded 
from the national manners of the Greeks, which en- 
couraged a greater separation of the sexes than takes 
place m modern times ; and did not admit female act- 
ors upon the ancient stage ; a circumstance which 
operated against the introduction of love stories. No 
solid reason, however, can be assigned for this predomi- 
nancy of love upon the stage. Indeed, it not only limits 
the natural extent of tragedy, but degrades its niajes- 
ty. Mixing it with the great and solemn revolutions 
of human fortune, tends to give tragedy the air of gal- 
lahtry and juvenile entertainment Without any 
assistance from love, the drama is capable of produ- 
cing its highest effects upon the mind. 

Beffides the arrangement of his subject, and the 
conduct of his personages, the tragic poet must attend 
to the plropriety of his sentiments. These must be 
suited to the characters of the persons to whom they 
are attributed, and to the situations in which they are 
placed. It is chiefly in the pathetic parts, that- the 
difficulty and importance of this rule are greatest 
We go to a tragedy, expecting to be moved ; and, if 
tiie poet cannot reach the heart, he has no tragic 
merit ; and we return cold and dlaa,ppointed from. the 
performance. 

To paint and to excite passion stronglv, are preroga- 
tives of genius. They require not only ardent sen- 
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■ibility, but the power of entering deeply into cha- 
racters. It is here, that candidates for the drama 
are least successful. A man. under the a^tation of 

{>a8Bion, makes known his ledings in the glowing 
angua^ of sensibility. He does not coolly describe 
what his feelings are, yet this sort of secondary de- 
scription, tragic poets often give us, instead of the mr 
mary and native language of passion. Thosin Aadi- 
0on's Cato, when Lucia confesses to Fortius her love 
for him, but swears that she will never marry him. 
Fortius, instead of giving way to the language of 
grief and astonishment, only describes his feelings ; 

Fixed in astonishmeDt, \ gaze upon thee, 
JUke one jutt blasted by a stroke from heaven, 
' Who pontfl for breath, and stifiens vet alive 
In dreadfiil looks $ a monument of wrath. 

This might have proceeded from a bystander, or an 
indifferent person ; but it is altogether improper.in the 
mouth of I^ortius. Similar to this descriptive Ian- 
guaf e, are the unnatural and forced thoughts, which, 
tragic Doets sometimes emploj;, to exaggerate the feel- 
ings of persons whom they wish to pEunt as strongly 
.moved. Thus, when Jane Shore, on meeting her 
husband in distress, and finding that he had forgiven 
her, calls on the rains to give her their drops, and to the 
spnngs to lend her their streams, that she may have 
a constant supply of tears : we see plainly -that it is 
not Jane Shiu-e that spealcs: but the poet himself,, 
who is straining his fancy, and spurring up his genius; 
to say something uncommonly strong and livel^. 

The language of real passion is always plain and 
simple. It abends indeed in figures, tbkt express a 
disturbed and impetuous state of mind, but never em- 
l^oys ai\y for l^arade and embellishment ThoughtisL 
suggestejd by passion, ^je natural and obvious, ana 
not the ofi'spnng of refinement, subtlety, and wit 
Passion neither reasons, i^peculates^ nor declaims : its 
language is short, broken, and mterrupted. 'The 
French tragedians deed too much in re^ement and 
declamation. The Greek tragedians adhere inost to 
nature, andure most pathetic. This too is the great 
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excellency of Shakspeare. He exhibits the trae lan- 
gnage of nature ana passion. 

Moral sentiments and reflections ought not to recur 
veiy frequently in tragedy. When unseasonably 
crowded, they lose their effect, and convejf an air of 
pedantry. When introduced with proprietj^, thev 
^ive dignity to the composition. Cardinal Wolsey^s 
soliloquy on his fail,, is a fine instance of the felicity 
-with which they may be employed. Much of the 
merit of Addison's Cato depends on that moral tuni 
of thought which distinguishes it. 

The style and yersUkation of trag-^y should be 
free, easy, and varied. English blank verse is hap- 
pily suited to this species of composition. It has suffi- 
cient majesty, and can descend to the simple and 
familiar ; it admits a happy variety of cadence, and is 
free from the constraint and monotony of rhyme. Of 
the French tragedies it is a great misfortune that they 
are always in rny me ; for it fetters the freedom of the 
tragic dialogue; fills it with a languid monotony, and 
is fatal to the power of passion. 

With regard to those splendid comparisonsin rhyme, 
and. those strings of couplets with which it was.Bome 
time ago fashionable to conclude the acts of a tragedy, 
and sometimes the most interesting scenes: they are 
now ^d aside, and regarded not only as childiui or- 
naments, but as perfect barbarisms. 

What Kth the three unitiee 7 
Which is most important f 
Why! 

Give an example of a double plot 
^ What 18 the &ult of the Greek traxediei T 
Why i» eyery tragedy divided into five actf T 
Whisit must be done in the first act f 
What in the second, third, and fourth t 
What in the fifth 7 

Must tragedy end unhappily 7 i 

Why are emotions of sorrow in traj»dy pleasing ? 
What is the first rule for the scene 7 
What the second 7 

What does unity of time and place mean? 
What advantage arises finom a diviskm of the acta f 
Is high rank necessary Ifor characten in tragedy 1 
What must be the monlefieet of tragedy f 
19 
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Why are mixed ctuuraeters beat? 

What is the aim of modem tragedy 1 

Muftt all tragedies be* founded on love 1 

What is required for propriety of sentimental 

Wherein do candidates for the drama usually &il T^ 

Give an instance. 

Describe the language of passion. 

What tragedians are most pathetic T 

What style and versification are best? 



QREEK TRAGEDY. 

The plot of Greek tragedy was exeeedingl7 smi- 
pie: the incidents few; and the conduct very exact 
with regard to the unities of action, time, and place. 
Machinery, or the intervention of gods, was employ- 
ed ; and, what was very faulty, the final unravelling 
was sometimes made to turn upon it Love, one or 
two instances excepted, was never admitted into 
Greek tragedy. A vein of morality and religion 
always runs through it ; but they employed less than 
the moderns, the combat of the passions. Theilr plots 
were all taken from the ancient traditionary stories of 
their own nation. 

.^Qfichylus, the father of Greek tragedv, exhibits 
both the beauties and defects of an early original 
writer. He is bold, nervous, and animated ; but very 
obscure, and difficmt to be understood. His style is 
highly metaphorical, and often harsh and tumid. He 
abounds in martia} ideas and descriptions, has much 
fire anfr elevation, and little tendemess. He also de- 
lights in the marvellbus. 

The most masterly of the Greek tragedians is So- 
phocles. He is the most correct in the conduct of his 
subjects^ the most just and sublime in his sentiments. 
In descnptive talents he is also eminent. Euripides 
id accounted more tender than Sophocles ; he is mller 
of ttKffal sentiments; but he is less correct in the con- 
duct of his plays. His exposition of his subjects are 
less artful ; and the songs of his chorus, though very 
poetic, are less connected with the pnncipal action, 
than thosa of Sophocles. Both of them, however, 
have high merit, as tragic poet^ Their style is ele- 
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^aBt and beautiful ; and their sentiments for the most 
part just They speak with the voice of nature ; and 
in the midst of simplicity they are touching Bmd inter- 
esting. 

Theatrical representation, on the stages of Greece 
and Rome, was in many respects very singular, and 
widely difterent fromthat of modern times. The songs 
of the chorus were accompanied by instrumental 
music ; and the dialogue part had a modulation of '\\b 
own, and itadght be set to notes. It has also been 
thought, that on the Roman stage^ the pronouncing 
and gesticulating: parts were sometimes divided sml 
perf6rmed by different actors. The actois in tragedy 
wore a long robe ; they were raised upon cbthumi, and 
played in masks ; these maslra were painted : and the 
actor, by turning the different profiles, exhibited dif- 
ferent emotions to the auditors. This contrivance, 
however, was attended by many disadvantages. 

Describe the Greek tragedy. 

Who was the father of Greek tragedy t 

What kn aaid of his writings ? 

How do Sophocles and Euripidee compare t(«ether 7 

How did ancient tragedy diner from modem f 



FRENCH TRAGEDY. 



In the compositions of some French dramatic wri- 
fears, tragedy has appeared with ereat lustre ; parti- 
cularly Coroeille. Racine, and Voltaire. They have 
improved upon the ancients, by introducing more in^ 
cidents, a greater variety of passions, and a fuller dis- 
play of clmraeters. Like the ancients, they excel in 
regularity of conduct; and their style is poetical and 
eleeant. But, to an English taste, they want strength 
and passion, and are too declamatory and refined. 
The/ seem afraid of being too tragic ; and it was the 
opinion of Voltaire, that, to the perfection of tra^^y. 
it is necessary to unite the vehemence and action or 
the English theatre, with the correctness and decorum 
oi the French. 

CorneiUe, the father of French tragedy, is distjn- 
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gutthed by majesty of sentiment, and ainiitful imagi- 
nation. Bid genius was rich, but, more turned to the 
epic than the tragic vein. He is magnificent and 
splendid, rather than touching and tender. He is fdli 
of declamation, impetuous, and extravacant. 

In tragedy. Racine is inferior to OomeiUe. He 
wants, indeeq, the copiousness of Comeiile ; but he is 
free from his bombast, and excels him greaUym ton- 
demess. The beauty ci his language and yersincatioD 
is uncommon ; and he has manag&d Ms rhymes with 
superior advantage. . 

Voltaire is not inferior to his predecessors m the 
drama ; and in one article he has outdone them ; the 
delicate and interesting situations iie has introduced. 
Here lies his chief strength. Like his predeceasoni, 
however, he is sometimes deficient in force, and some- 
times too declamatory. His characters, notwithstand- 
ing} are drawn with snirit, his events an6 striking, aad 
his sentiments elevated. 

Who axe the great French tragedian! f 
What i« said of them f 

Hoir do Comeiile and Racine compwe together 7 
What is said of Voltaire'^ tragedies 1 



ENGLISH TRAGEDY. 

It hafl often been remarked of tragedy in Great Bri- 
tain, that it is more ardent than that of France, but 
more irregular and incorrect. It has, therefore, excel- 
kd in the soul of tragedy. For the pathetic must be 
aiiowed to be the chief excellence of the tragic muse. 

The first object on the English theatre,^ is the ffreat 
8hakspeare. In extent and force of genius botn for 
tragedjr and comedy, he is unrivalled. But, at the 
same tim^, it is genius shooting wild^ deficient in * 
taste, not alwa}nB chaste, and unassisted bv art and 
knowledgeit Criticism has been exhausted in com- . 
mentaries upon him ; yet, to this day, it is undecided, 
whether his beauties or defects be greatest In his 
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writings there are admirable scenes and passages 
without inimber; but there is not one of his plays 
which can be pronounced a good one. Beside ex- 
treme irregularities in conduct, and grotesque mix- 
tures of the serious and comic, we are frequently dis- 
turbed by unnatural thoughts, harsh expressions, and 
a certain obscure bombast, and play upon words. 
These faults are, however, ^compensated by two of 
the greatest excellencies a tragic poet can possess : 
his hvely and diversified paint^lg of character, and 
his strong and natural expressions of passion. On 
these two virtues his merit rests. In the midst of his 
absurdities he interests and moves ps ; so great is iiis 
skill in human nature, and so lively his representa-^ 
tions of it 

He possesses also the merit of having created for 
himself a world of preternatural beings. His witches, 
ghosts, fairies, and spirits of all kinds, are ad awful, 
mysterious, and peculiar, as strongly to afTect the ima- 
gination. His two masterpieces are his Othello and 
Macbeth. With regard to his historical plays, they dre 
neither tragedies nor comedies ; but a peculiar species 
of dramatic entertainment, in which he describes the 
characters, events, and manners of the times of which 
he treats. 

Since Shakspeare, there are few English dramatic 
writers whose whole works are entitled to high praise. 
There are several tragedies, however, of considerable 
merit Lee's Theodosius hsA warmth and tenderness, 
though romantic in the plan, and extravagant in the 
sentiments. Otway is great iohis Orphan and Venice 
Preserved. Peitiaps, however, he is too tragic in these 
pieces. He had genius and strong passions, but was 
verr inddicate. 

The tragedies of Rowe abound in morality, and in 
elevated sentiments. His poetry is good, and his lan- 
guage pure and elej^ant He is, notwithstanding, too 
ooid and uninteresting ; and flowery, rather than tra- 
gic. His best dramai» are Jane Shore, and the Fair 
Penitent which excel in the tender and pathetic. 

Dr. Young's Revenge discovers genius and fire; 
but wants tenderness, and turns too much on the dire- 
ful passions. In the Mourning Bride of Congreve, 
19* 
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there are fine situations and much good poetry. The 
tragedies of Thomson are txx) full of a stiff morality, 
which renders them dull and fonnal. His Tancrea 
and Sigismunda is his masterpiece ; and for the plot, 
characters, and sentiments, justly deserves a place 
among the best English tragedies. 

A Greek tragedy is a simple relation of an interest- 
ing incident. A French tragedy is a series of artj^ 
and confined conversations. An English trasedy is 
a combat of strong passions, set before us in siU thedr 
violence^ producing deep disasters, and filling the spec- 
tatoEB with grief. Ancient trageidies are more natu> 
ral and simple ; modem more artful and complete. 

What is remarked of English tragedy 7 
Who is the greatest English tragedian *l 
Which are ereatest, his merits or defects'? 
Mention his oeauties. 
Mention his faulty. 
What are his mastei^ieces T 
What is said of the tragedies of Otway 1 
What is said of the tragedies of Bowe 7 
What is said of the tragedies of Young 7 
' What is said of the tragedies of Congreve 7 



COMEDY. 

The strain and spirit of comedy discrimiaate it 
sufficiently from tragedy. While pity, terror, and the 
other strong passions, form the province of the latter, 
the sole instrument of the former is ridicule. Follies 
and vices, and whatever in the human character is 
improper, or exposes to censure and ridicule are ob- 
jects of comedv. As a satirical exhibition of the im- 
proprieties and follies of men, it is useful and moral. 
It is commendable, by this species of composition, to 
correct, and to polish the manners of men. Many 
vices are more succesfully exploded by ridicule, than 
by serious arguments.- It is possible, however, to em- 
ploy ridicule improperly ; and by its operations to do 
mischief instead at goioa. For ridicule is far from 
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being a proper test of truth. Licentious writere, there- 
fore, of the comic class, have often cast ridicule on ob- 
jects and characters which did not desei've it. But 
this is not the fault of comedy, but of the turn Eund 
genius of certain writers. In the hands of loose men, 
comedy will mislead and corrupt : but in those of vir- 
tuous wtiters, it is not only a gay and innocent, but a 
laudable and useful entertainment. English comedy, 
however, is frequently a school of vice.. 

The rules of dramatic action, that were prescribed 
for tragedy, belong also to comedy. A comic writer 
must observe the unities of action, time, and place. 
He must attend to nature and probability. The imi- 
tation of manners ou^ht to be even more exact in 
comedy than in tragedy ; for the subjects of comedy 
are more familiar and better known. 

The subjects of tragedy are confined to no age nor 
country ; but it is otherwise in comedy. For the deco^- 
nims 01 behaviour, and the nice discriminations of 
character, which are the subjects of comedy, change 
ivith time and country ; and are never so well under- 
stood by foreigners, as by natives. We weep for the 
heroes of Greece and Rome ; but we are touched by 
the ridicule of such manners and characters only, as 
we see and know. The scene, therefore, of comedy, 
should always be laid in the author's own country and 
age. The comic poet catches the manners, living as 
they rise. 

It is true, indeed, that Plautus and Terence did not 
follow this rule. The scene of their comedies is laid 
in Greece, and they adopted the Greek laws and cus- 
toms. But it is.tobe remembered, that comedy was, 
in their age, a new entertainment in Rome, and that 
they were contented with the praise of translating 
Menander and other comic writers of Greece. In 
posterior times, the Romans had the " Comoedia To- 
gata," or what was founded on their own manners, as 
well as the "Comoedia Palliata," which was taken 
from the Greeks. 

There are two kinds of comedy, that of character, 
and that of intrigue. In the last, the plot or action of 
the play is the principal object. In the first, the dis- 
play of a peculiar cKsuracter is the chief point : and to 
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this the action is subordinate. The French abound 
most in comedies of character. Such are the capital 
pieces of Moliere. The English have inclined more 
.^ to comedies of intrigue. Such are the plays of Con- 
sreve ; and in general there is more story, action, and 
bustle in Engli^i than in French comedy. 

The perfection of comedy is to be found in a proper 
mixture of these two kinds. Mere conversation, with- 
out an interesting story, is insipid. There shouiid ever 
be 80 much intrigue, as to excite both fear and wishes. 
The incidents should be striking, and afford a propef < 
field for the exhibition of character. The piece, how- 
ever, should not be overcharged with intrigue ; for 
this would be to convert a comedy into a novel. 

With respect to characters, it is a common error of 
comic writers, to carry them much beyond real life ; 
indeed, it is very difficult to hit the precise poinl, 
where wit ends, and bufibonery begins. The comedjAn 
may exaggerate ; but good i^nse must teach 2um 
where to stop. 

In comedy there ought tO/b'e a clear distinction in 
characters. ^Tfae contrast of characters, however, bv 
pairs, and by opposites, is too theatrical and affected. 
it is the perfection of art to conceal art. A masterly 
writer jgives us his characters, distinguished rather by 
such shades of diversity, as are commonly found in 
society, than marked bV such oppositions, as are sel- 
dom brought into actual contrast in any of the circum- 
stances of life, i 

The style of contedy ought to be pure, Kvely, and 
elegant, generally imitating the tone of polite conver- 
sation, and never de8cending[ into gross expressions. 
Rhyme is not suitable to comic composition ; for, what 
has poetr V to do with the conversation of men in com- 
mon lifei The current of the dialogue should be 
easy, without pertness,. and genteel, without flippancy ; 
The wit should never be studied, nor unseasonable. « 

What is the instninieDt of comedy f 

In vbat way is it useful 1 

WfaatQvii has been done by it? 

What three rulea apply to it f ( 

Why are the lubjeotf of comedy more confined 1 
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Ancient ComtJ ^ , 

7 ^ '^ 

What are the two kinds of comedr ^ ;^ 

Who excel in the former *? / • i 

Who in the latter 7 * . 

What charaoters does a masterly wriu.. 
What should be the style 7 
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ANCIENT COMEDV. 

The ancieDt comedy was an avowed satire agsdnst 
particular persoDs, brought upon the stage by name. 
Such are the plays of Anstopnanes ; and compositions 
of so singular a nature, illustrate well the turbulent 
and licentious state of Athens. The most illustrious 
personage^, generals, and magistrates, were then 
made the subjects of comedy. Vivacity, satire, and 
buffoonery, etre the characteristics of Aristophanes. 
On many occasions he displays genius and force ; but , 
his performances give us no high idea of the attic 
taste for wit in his age, His ridicule is extravagjant ; 
his wit farcical ; his personal raillery cruel and biting ; 
and his obscenity intolerable. 

Soon after Uie age of Aristophanes, the liberty of, 
attacking persons bjr name, on the stage, was prohibit- 
ed \y law. The middle comedy then took its rise. 
'Living peitons were still attacked, but under fictitious 
^names. Of these pieces we have no remains. They 
were succeeded by the new comedy, when it became 
eurit is now, tlie business of the stag^ to exhibit man- 
ners and characters, but not those of particular persons. 
The author of this kind, most celebrated among the 
Greeks, was Menander ; but his writings have per- 
ished. 

Of the new comedy of the ancients, the onlv remains 
are the plays of Plautus and Terence. The first is 
eminent for the vi9 comica, and for an expressive 
phraseology. He bears, however, many marks of the 
rudeness of the dramatic art in his time. He has too 
much low wit and scurrility ; and is by far too quaint 
and full of conceit He has more variety and more force 
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%x Terence; and his characters are strongly mark- 
jcLthough sometimes coarsely. 
. Terence is polished, delicate, and elegant His style 
is a model of the most pure and graceful latinity. His 
dialogue is always correct and decent; and his rela- 
tions nave a picturesque and beautiful simplicity. His 
morality is in generaf unexceptionable ; his situations 
are interesting ; and many of his sentiments touch the 
heart He may be considered as the founder of serious 
comedy. In sprightlineas and strength he is deficient. 
There is a sameness in his characters and plots; and 
he is said to have been inferior to Menander, whom 
he copied. To form a perfect comic author, the q;>irit 
and nre of Plautus ought to be united with the grace 
and correctness of Terence. 

What weire aiioient comedies f 

What are the characteristica of Arutophanes? 

What waB the aecond stafe of comedy f 

What waa the new comedy f ', 

What Grecian excels in this f 

How do Plautus aiid Terence compare together? 



SPANISH COMEDY. 

The most prominent object in modem comedy^ is 
the Spanish theatre. The chief comedians df Spain ^ 
are Lopez de Vega, Guillen, and Calderon. The 
first, who is the most famous of them, wrote abovQ,a 
thousand plays; and was infinitely more irregulsur 
than Shakspeare. He totally disregarded the three 
unities, and every established rule of dramatic wri- 
ting. One play often includes many years, and even 
the whole hfe of a man. The scene, during the first 
act, is in Spain ; the next in Italy, and the third in 
Africa. His plays are chiefly historical ; and are a 
mixture of heroic speeches, serious incidents, war and 
slaughter,' ridicule and bciffiwneiy. He jumbles to- 
gether christianitv and paganism, virtues and vices, 
aiu^ektandgods. Notwithstanding his faults, hepoaaes- 
sea ffenius, and greai force (rf imagination. Many of 
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his characters are well painted ; man^r of his situations 
are happy; and from the source of ms rich invention 
dramatic writers of other nations have frequently 
drawn their materials. He was conscious himself of 
his extreme irre^fularities, and apologized for them 
from the prevailmg taste of his oountnrmen. 

Who are the Spanish comedians 7 
What is the character of the first? 



FRENCH COMEDY. 

The comic theatre of France is allowed to he cor- 
rect, chaste, and decent. The comic author in whom ^ 
the French glory most, is Moliere. In the judgment' 
of French critics, he has nearly reached the summit 
of perfection in his art. Nor is this thedecision of mere 
partialit^r. Moliere is the satirist onlv of vice and 
foUv. His characters were peculiar to his own times ; 
and, in general, his ridicule was justly directed. His 
comic powers were great ; and his pleasantry is always 
innocent. His Misanthrope and Tartuffe are in verse, 
and constitute a kind of dignified comedy, in which 
vice is exposed in the style of eiegaxxt and polite sa- 
tire. In his prose comedies there is a profusion of 
ridicule; but the poet never gives alarm to modesty 
nor casts contempt on virtue, W ith these high quah- 
ties, however, considerable defects are mingled. In 
unravelling his plots he is imhappy ; as this is fr&* 
quently brought on wiUi too little preparation^ add in 
an improbable manner. In his verse comedies he is 
not always sufficiently interesting^ and he is too full 
of long speeches. In his risible pieces in prose he is 
too farcicaK But, upon the whole, it may be affirmed, 
that few writers ever attained so perfectly the true ena 
of comedy. His Tartufie and Avare are his two capi- 
tal productiona 

Give an account of French comedy. 
What is said of Moliere? 
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ENGUSH COMEDY. 

Fbom the Enfflish theatre is nsctarally expected a 
ereater variety <h original characters in comedy, and 
Dpider strokes of wit and humour, than from any other 
modem sta^e. - Humour is in some degree peculiar 
to England. The freedom of the government, and 
the unrestrained liberty of English manners, are fa- 
vourable to humour and singularity of character. In 
France, the influence of a despotic court spreads unifor- 
mitjr over the nation. Hence comedy has a more ana- 
plined and freer vein in Britain than in France. But 
It is to be regretted, that the comic spirit of Britain is 
often disgraced by mdecenc;y and licentiousness. 

The first age, however, of English comedy was not 
infected by tnis spirit. The plays of Shakspeare and 
Ben Jonson have no immoral tendency. The comedies 
of the former display a strong creative genius ; but 
are irregular in conduct. They are singularly rich in 
character and manners ; but often descend to please 
the mob. Jonson is more regular, but stiflT and pe- 
dantic ; though not void of dramatic genius. Much 
fancy and invention, and many fine passages, are 
'found in the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. But, 
in general, they abound in romantic incidents, unna- 
tural characters, and coarse allusions. 

Change of manners has rendered the comedies of 
the last age obsolete. For it is the exhibition of pre- 
vailing modes and characters that gives a charm to 
comeify. Thus Plautus was antiquated to ^e Ro- 
mans m the days of Augustus. But, to the honour of 
Shakspeare, his Falstan is still admired, and his Merry 
Wives of Windsor read with pleasure. 

After the restoration of Charles II. the licentiousness 
which polluted the court and nation, seized upon co- 
medy. The rake became the predominant chijiracter. 
Ridicule was thrown upon chastity and sobriety. At 
the end of the play, indeecL the rake becomes a sober 
man ; but through the performance he is a fine gen- 
tleman, and exhibits a picture of the pleasurable enjoy- 
ments of life. This spirit of comedy had the worst ef- 
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feet on youth of both sexes, soul ooBtinued to thft dltys 
of George 11. 

In the comedies of Dryden, there Sffe fnan^rgtrdces 
of genius : but he is hasty and careless. As his object 
was to please, he followed the current of the times, 
and gave way to indeUcacy and licentiousaesB. His 

indecency was, at times, so ipross, as totxscasioD a 
prohibition of his plays on the stage. . 

After Dryden, flourished Cibb^, Vtmbrq^, Far- 
quh^r, and Congreve. Gibber has sprighfliness and 
a pert vivacity; but his incidents are so Inrced and 
unnatural, that his performances have all sunk into 
obscurity, excepting the Careless Hu^iand, and the 
Provoked Husband. Of the^e the first is rema^ble 
Ibr the easy politeness of the dialogue ; and it is tde- 
rably morid in its conduct The latter, in whieh 
Gibber was assisted by Vanbrugh, is perhaps the best 
comedy in the English language: and even to this it 
may be objected, tlmt it has a double plot. Its charac- 
ters, however, are natural, and it aboimas with fine 
painting and happy strokes of humour. 
- Wit, spirit, and ease, characterize Sir John Van- 
brugh; but he is the most indelicate and immoral of 
all our comedians. Gongreve undoubtedlv possessed 
genius. He is witty and sparkling, and full of charac- 
ter and action. Indeed, he overflows with wit; for it is 
often introduced unse^usonably ; and, in general, there 
is too much of it for well-bred conversation. Farquhar 
is a light and gay writer \ less correct and less bruliant 
than Gongreve; but he has more ease, and much of 
thevis comiccL. Like Gongreve, he is licentious; and 

. modesty must turn frcon them both with abhorrence. 
The French boast with justice of the superior decencv 
of their stage, and speak of the English theatre with 
astonishment. Their philosophical writeis ascribe the 
profligate manners of London to the indelicacy and 
corruption of English comedy. 

Of late vears a sensible reformation has taken place 
in English comedy. Our writers of comedy now ap- 
pear ashamed of the indecency of their predecessorB. 
They may be inferior to Farquhar and Gongneve in 
spirit, ease, and wit ; bu^ they have the merit of bdng 
far more^innocent and moral. 
3a* 
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To the French stage we are much indebted for this 
reformation. The introduction within a few years of a 
graver comedy in France, called the serious or tender 
comedy, has attracted the attention and approbation 
of our writers. Gayety and ridicule are not excluded 
from this species of comedy; but it lays the chief stress 
onttoderandinterestingsituations. it is sentimental, 
and touches the heart It pleases not so much by the 
laii^hter it excites, as by the tears of afiection and joy 
which it diawB for^ 

This form of comedy was opposed in France, as an 
unjustifiable innovation. It was objected by critics, 
that it was not founded on laughter and ridicule ; but 
it is not necessary that aU comedies be formed on one 
precise mddel. Some may be gay ; some serious ; and 
pome may partake of both qualities. Serious suid ten- 
der comedy has no right to exclude g^aVety and ridicule 
from the ^age. There are materials tor both ; and 
the stage i^cher for the innovation. In general, it 
mav be co/qKiered as a mark of increasing imliteness 
ana refinement, when those theatrical exhii>ition8 be- 
come fashionable, which are free from indelicate sen- 
timent and an^moral tendency. 

Describe British Comedy. 
Compare Shakspeare and Ben Joneon. 
Give an account of the comedies of Dryden. 
Oive an account of the comedies of Cibber. 
Give an account of the comedies of Yanbnigh. 
Give an account of the comedies of Consreve. 
What new kind of comedy is mentkmedl 
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